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INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 



BY PROFESSOR ROBINSON OF ANDOVEB. 



It is well known that no complaints are more common in 
our colleges and other seminaries of learning, than those 
which relate to the eyes ; and there are prohahly none 
by which the studies of young men are more frequently 
interrupted. It is likewise well known, that the source 
of these affections is very frequently referred at college 
to the study of the Greek language ; while in other se- 
minaries, and at more advanced stages, the blame is in 
like manner often cast upon the Hebrew. In both ca- 
ses, the forms of the letters are supposed to produce a 
peculiar and injurious effect upon the eye. Whether 
this be true or not, or whatever may be the cause of the 
malady, the evil itself is so great, that the writer was led 
to make some inquiries on the subject, of the distin- 
guished Physician and Oculist, Dr. Reynolds of Boston. 
The views which he took of it seemed so just jand im- 
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portant, and the whole path was in itself so novel in our 
country, and indeed so little trodden in the English lan- 
guage, that the writer could not but urge him to commit 
his thoughts to paper for the benefit of the public, ;and 
espedally of those more immediately concemed-r—the 
students in our colleges and in our theological and iciither 
seminaries. The present article was written in compli-. 
ance with this request. It is popular in its character^ and 
level to the comprehension of all, while its positions -are. 
founded on scientific principles and long practical experi- 
ence* It strikes at the root of an evil which has robbed 
the church of many of her most promising sons. 
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HINTS 



ON THE 



USE OF THE EYES. 



The Eye is the most wonderfully constructed organ of 
-the body. It is one of the most important to every 
individual who desires to fulfil the great duties of man, 
as an intellectual and moral being. Its importance rises 
in value, when it is considered as the channel of most of 
our knowledge of nature ; and through her, of the wis- 
dom, goodness, and majesty of God. It is the window 
of the soul. The wonders of the beautiful planet which 
He created for our temporary habitation, and the sublime 
splendours of the starry heavens, are all laid open to the 
mind, through the medium of this exquisitely fashioned 
organ. By the eye, we penetrate the mysteries of the 
animal and vegetable creation ; and are constrained to 
adore, in delight, the divine hand, which painted the 
flowers, and breathed the spirit of life, and gave capaci- 
ties of enjoyment to such an endless variety of beings. 
The eye opens to the m:nd a field of observation vast as 
the creation, in which it may walk forth, and drink as 
from a living fountain, the waters of intellectual and spi- 
ritual life. How did the heart of " the sweet Psalmist" 
glow with devotion, when he opened the eye upon the 
NO. I. K t 
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Starry heavens! How did the mind of Newton expand, 
when the same glorious object was painted on his retina ! 
The whole universe is a mirror, into which the eye may 
look, and see with a clearness nowhere equalled but in 
the book of Revelation, the wisdom, the goodness, the 
incomprehensible power, and the unutterable love of its 
divine Creator! 

Milton speaks of the celestial light, that shone inward 
upon the mind, when the light of the sun was for ever 
withdrawn. But who that has listened to the divine 
bard, and heard him tell of things invisible to mortal 
sight, — who that has walked with him, and beheld the 
now unearthly beauties of his Eden, 

*' Her goodliest trees laden wRh fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 



With gay enamerd colours mixed 



On which the sun more giad mipressed his beams, 
Than in fair ev^ng cloud, or humid bow, 
When God had showered the earth">— 

who that has done tlu% does not know that all these 
beauteous images were originally brought by the eye to 
his soul ; that nature, in her richest sceaery and lov^eiiest 
hues, was once painted on his *' quenched orbs ;" suid 
that if the blind bard had always been condemned to the 
darkness of the " drop serene," our eyes would never 
have been delighted with the unrivalled beauties which 
his genius has portrayed to them ? The eye is the grand 
avenue through which science pours her rick treasures 
into the soul. Who does not know, that if Milton's eyes 
.had not once poured over the classics and sacred page» 
our minds would never have been efevated and instrocted 
by the treasures of knowledge, which his poem contains ? 
The ^irit of poetry was doubtless the living being of 
his soul. It was implanted there at his birth by nature's 
liberal hand. It was a portion of himself; and though 
his eye had never opened upon the holy light, its stirrings 
might have been felt within, and poured forth in song. 
But we should have looked in vain for the image of the 
moon wandering through heaven's pathless way ; the 
2 
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'&ming of the niglit-laihp in some lonely tower; the 
aaxshed walls of twilight groves ; the religious light thrown 
through the doistered windows; and the many other 
foeautiiPul specimens of poetic imagery, which are crowded 
into his inimitahle IFPenseroso* 

Sanderson, though blind from his first years> reached 
the heights of mathematical science, so that he could 
comprehend and rejoice in the giant efforts of a Newton's 
.geniusk Yet it must be remembered, that by the organs 
.of others he laid the foundations of his £a.me. Had West 
.and Littleton also been blind, his name would probably 
have never been enrolled among the mathematical pro- 
.digies of his age. 

It is, however, unnecessary to attempt to prove the 

importance of the eye to the happiness and improvement 

.of man ; yet it may be well to be reminded occasionally 

^of the value of blessings, which, from being the common 

property of all, are wont to be undervalued. God's 

'greatest works are often the least regarded. The sun 

in the firmament shines upon the world, dispensing heat 

«nd life and beauty over its fiur£ace. We rejoice in its 

rlife-^^ng beams. Our eyes gaze in delight upon the 

endless forms of beauty ever springing up under its genial 

rays. How seldom vlo we pause, to direct our regards 

to this great source of them all ! We forget the blessing, 

.because we have never felt its want. " Optima fit pes- 

■sima;" if I may render it literally, " The greatest be- 

-comes the least." So it is with the eye. Through it the 

mind receives its chief stores of knowledge, and many of 

its purest streams of joy ; but too often we first awake 

to a true sense of its value, when disease haS clouded it 

in darkness. 

The art of printing has added a tenfold value to this 
organ ; as the knowledge of the uses of steam has to the 
mechanical powers. By the aid of this noble invention, 
•the mental treasures of ages have been gathered together, 
and brought before the mind. It is now only necessary 
,%o open the eye upon these, and the mind may drink 
from all the fountains of human experience ; and learn 
lessons of wisdom, wliich were formerly denied to it. 

3 
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The art of printing opens a high and broad way, where 
the whole human family, however widely dispersed, may 
walk, and hold the most intimate interchange of thought 
and feeling. It brings the present and the past into such 
close contact, that each generation rises, as it were, out 
of the past. In one sense, the promise may be said to 
be fulfilled, that " the child shall be born an hundred 
years old." 

Science, art, literature, all expand, as the eye surveys, 
on the historic page, the labours, errors, and achieve- 
ments of the past. But it is in Theology, that the eye 
appears in its surpassing value. By it, we read the word 
of life ; and through it, the light of heaven shines into 
the soul. To the man that cannot read — to whom the 
eye is useless as to books, the opportunities both of intel- 
lectual and moral cultivation are exceedingly diminished. 
How important then to the ministers of religion, who are 
expected to devote their lives to the study of the sacred 
page ; to priests whose " lips keep knowledge ;'* who are 
to hold forth the light of truth to a dark world ; on 
whom thousands depend for all they will ever learn of it 
on this side the grave, — ^how important to them is the 
free and perfect use of this organ ! 

The abundant facilities for intellectual cultivation, 
which form the glory of the present age, render those 
who devote their lives to study peculiarly liable to dis- 
eases of the eye. It may emphatically be called the 
reading age. Reading is the fashion of the day. It 
commences with the child in the nursery; constitutes 
the chief business of boyhood and youth ; and continues 
through manhood and old age. No period is considered 
too tender for the all-important business of education to 
be commenced. No threatenin2: evils are of sufficient 
moment to stand in its way ; no acquirements sufficiently 
great to permit repose. As one advances in his course, 
new demands for exertion present themselves ; new- 
temptations multiply; new sources of information are 
thrown open to him. His eyes begin to manifest the 
alarming signs of inordinate use ; but they are too often 
disregarded, until incurable disease numbers him among 
4 
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its victims ; — and he learns, when too late, that he has 
closed the widest door of knowledge to the soul ; and is 
left to mourn, with many a kindred spirit, the premature 
sacrifice of his usefulness and power. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of every medical 
observer, that an unusual prevalence of diseases of the 
eye marks the period in which we live. Indeed, they 
are so prevalent, that they may be considered one of its 
common and pecuUar trials. How many cases of afflic- 
tive, often of incurable weakness of the eyes, daily pre- 
sent themselves among the studious portions of the 
community I How many clergymen are annually com- 
pelled by this cause, to abate their exertions, or to dis- 
continue them altogether! Among those who devote 
themselves with ardour to the cause of literature and 
science, what numbers are obliged by the failure of these 
organs, to proceed heavily on their course, to abandon its 
pursuit ! Among our statesmen and public officers, how 
many, from the same cause, perform their duties with 
impaired energies, and diminished usefulness ! How of- 
ten are religion and learning called to mourn the loss of 
strong men, to whose valuable exertions the church and 
the world looked up with hope and confident expec- 
tation ! 

It is highly important, therefore, that the causes which 
lie at the foundation of this fearful amount of evil, should 
be clearly ascertained; and the means pointed out, by 
which they may, as far as possible, be prevented or re- 
medied. Iq this age especially, which presents such 
numerous temptations to commit errors that may prove 
i&ial to sound vision, perhaps no better service can be 
rendered to the cause of religion and letters, than to 
ascertain these causes and point out these remedies. 

It is a prevalent opinion, that a studious course of life 
almost necessarily produces, sooner or later, debility of 
the eyes. We believe this to be a mistake; and we 
appeal to the history of studious men to bear us out in 
the opinion. Many may be cited of all professions, and 
in all times, who have used their eyes, to what would 
a^nost seem an incredible amount ; but who have enjoyed, 

5 
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eases; and which only require to be known that they 
may be avoided. Perhaps no subject so intimately con- 
nected with the vital interests of learning, has been so 
much neglected, as that of the preservation of the sight* 
There are very few, about which such general ignorance 
prevails; and none perhaps, that more imperiously de- 
mand the attention of all who devote themselves to study. 
It will be the object of this essay to point out some of- 
these bad habits ; to show, in as simple a manner as pos* 
sible, some of the means by which their baneful influence 
may be counteracted; and to insist upon the necessity 
of care and attention in the use of the eye. 

The narrow limits and brevity to which the following 
remarks must be confined, permit this to be done only in 
a very general manner. The magnitude and importance 
of the subject demands rather a volume than an essay. 
But if the few hints that are to be presented effect no- 
thing else, we are not without the hope that they may 
awaken the mind of some who read them to a sense of 
the importance of the topic, and perhaps induce them to 
institute a more faithful examination of it. 

I. Few considerations are more important in treating 
of the preservation of the sight, than that the student 
should nave correct ideas upon the degree and proper 
adjustment of the light by which he studies ; and perhaps 
none, about which greater mistakes are continually made 
by studious men, — ^mistakes which, although by almost 
imperceptible degrees, most surely lay the foundation of 
serious weakness of the eyes. 

One of the most prolific and least suspected causes of 
weakness of sight, is the exposure of the eyes to the fre- 
quent alternations of weak and strong light. It has 
caused the destruction of many eyes. Very few are en- 
dowed with sufficient strength to endure such changes, 
when often repeated, with impunity. When the eyes 
are closed, and the light wholly excluded, the sensibility 
of the retina becomes exceedingly elevated ; so that it 
bears immediate exposure to strong light with great diffi- 
culty. The effects are analogous to those occasioned by 
great and sudden changes of temperature in other parts 
8 
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of the body. If an individual thrusts the hands for a few 
minutes into ice-cold water, and immediately transfers it 
into water in a lukewarm state,, its sensibility is so in- 
creased, that he will be hardly persuaded to believe that 
the water is not hot. It is just so with the eye. By 
long continuance in darkness, the nerve becomes highly 
excitable, and the blood-vessels easily assume an undue 
action, which may be readily converted into dangerous 
disease. The experience of every person affords proofs 
of this. How unpleasant the sensation, when a lighted 
candle is suddenly brought into a room, where one has 
been sitting in previous darkness! How uneasy the 
sensations occa^oned by going from a dark room, where 
one has been confined for a short time only, to the 
briebt light of day ! What protracted debility of the eyes 
frequently results from long confine^nent in the partial 
gloom of the sick chamber I When the exclusion of the 
light has been complete, and continued sufficiently long, 
a sudden influx of light to the eye may so injure the 
nerve, as to produce incurable blindness. Dionysius the 
Tyrant recognized this principle, and acted upon it, in 
gratifying his revenge upon his miserable captives. Re- 
gulus was cruelly blinded by the Carthaginians in the 
same way. Instances are on record of prisoners, who^ 
when restored to liberty, after long confinement in dark 
dungeons, have been urged by the sufferings occasioned 
by being brought into the light, to beg that they might 
return to the comparative comfort of their abode of cap- 
tivity. The story of Caspar Hauser, the interesting but 
unfortunate victim of a mysterious cruelty, affords another 
striking example of this principle. 

When we reflect upon the fatal consequences of the 
changes in these extreme cases, and consider how mor- 
bidly sensitive the retina becomes by confinement in 
darkness, we shall be less surprised to hear, that similar 
changes, though in a less degree, may, when often re- 
peated, as they are by the injudicious habits of students, 
seriously injure the sight. 

The manner in which nature pours the light of day 
upon the earth, is in beautiful harmony with this prineipie 

9 
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#r necessity of the ejes. She never does it suddenlr^ 
The approach of the sun is ushered in, long before he 
appears above the horizon, by the fiedntest possible light ;• 
which very gradually increases in strength, until, at last, 
he appears in his fuU splendour. This beautiful aoeoB»- 
modation of the light to the nature of the eyes, affords s 
useful lesson on the art of preserving the sight. It se* 
eures the organs, in the most perfect manner, from th« 
danger of being injured by a sudden change from dark- 
fiess to bright hghi, as they would otherwise be ; and as 
indeed they often are, in those countries where the son 
remsans so short a space of time below the horizon, that 
a sh(Nrt twilight is exchanged for the full brightness c^ 
day. The inhabitants of those regions are ob%ed to 
BEuike an artificial night, by excluding every ray of fight 
from their sleeping chambers ; and when they leav« these 
they are of course immediately exposed to the bright 
glaire of the sun. Blindness from amaurotic* affections 
is a very prevalent disease among them. 

A knowledge of these facts, ccmfirmed by the ezperi* 
ence of every careful observer, directs us to some very 
important rules for the preservation of the eyes. A very 
slight reflection upon our modes 'of life^ discovers many 
ways in which we continually depart from the above rule ; 
and lay the foundation of serious, and often incurable 
weakness of the eyes. For instance : We carefully ex- 
elude all light from our sleeping-brooms, that our sleep 
may be leas disturbed ; and long after the full light el 
the sun has been ahming about our dwellings, we arise^ 
and opening the eyes, suddenly expose them to its br^l 
glare. The bed is placed in such a position^ that though 
tiie room may not have been thus carefully dosed, our 
eyes are opened, on awaking, upon a bright window. We 
S^ect, with little judgment, the darkest room for our 
study; and expose the eyes suddenly, in the various 
duties of life, to the stronger lights of the other rooms 
and of the open day. We not unfrequently sit in our 

* AmawoHe, JmavrotiSi from the Greek dftw^atnt, dimness, 
weaknett* of sight, — £d. 
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rooms aftev twiliffht) with the eyes closed, for the purpose 
of ^ving them what is con^dered a salutary repose ; and 
then suddenly expose them to the strong artificial light 
of candles and ai^nd lamps ; never dreaming that the 
unoomfortable sensaticMis momentarily experienced, are 
the vedvh of injory to the organ. The student is in the 
habit of surrounding the lamp with thick shades, which 
daacken erery part of the room, except the book or paper 
i9|Hin which he is reading or writing; and alternately 
turning the eyes from the brightly illuminated surface of 
the oBe, to the dull gloom of the other. 

These examples are sufficient for our purpose. Many 
etfaaie of similar character, all obvious infringements of 
this law, will present themselves by considering the habits^ 
of studious men. The injury occasioned by each act of 
Asobedience to the plain dictates of nature, is exceedingly 
slight ; so that it does not arrest the attention. But is it 
vonderful, that, in the course of months and years, these 
often repeated injuries, however small, produce diseases i 
that the- retina, thus treated, should begin to manifest 
9yn^toais of irritability ; and finally, when persisted in, 
sefose to perform its functions? Indeed, is it not rather 
vondmrful that the sight is not oftener destroyed ? 

The relation of the following case here, may be use- 
Mf in impressing this important principle on the mind;* 
^ A youngs traveller, of robust constitution and sound 
health, arrived late in the evening at his lodgings in an 
inn. Being fiitigued, he fell into a profound sleep, firom 
whieh he wasaii^ed on the following morning, in the 
■lost disagreeaUe manner, by the rays of a bright sun, 
which wene reflected by the wall and floor of the cham* 
ber upon his face. He immediat^y arose and closed the 
window curtains, which were unfortunately white, and 
i^ asleep a second time. But the sun soon aroused him 
more rudely than before ; for its direct rays now shone 
trough the thin curtain, full upon his face. A free se- 
cretion of tears, united with a slight redness and a trou- 

* Beer^ Pflege gesimder und geschwaebter Aug«&. [Beer on 
the Treatment of Sound and Weak Eyes.] 
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blesome tension of the eyes, were the immediate conse* 

Suences of this occurrence. These would soon have 
isappeared, if the sufferer had not on the following 
morning exposed himself, in the same manner, to the 
rays of the sua. On the next day he was attacked witli 
a violent ophthalmia, which for a time resisted with great 
obstinacy all curative measures ; and finally left the eyes 
with a considerable debility and such a predisposition to 
inflammation, that for a very long time after he was un- 
able to bear the slightest wind, or the least heating of 
the body, without suffering fro^n red, weak, and watery 
eves.** 

Another case in point is related, by Himly, from . a 
small tract entitled " Fabric of the Eye."* " A lawyer 
took lodgings in Pall Mall. The front windows of the 
house faced the street, and were exposed to the full 
blaze of the meridian sun ; while the back room, having 
no opening but into a small, close yard, surrounded by 
high walls, was very dark. In this room he performed 
all his labours and studies ; but came into the other to 
his breakfast and dinner. His sight soon became weak ; 
and at last, he was troubled with a continual pain in the 
eye-balls. He tried glasses of various kinds, and sought 
counsel of various oculists, but without obtaining relief. 
At last it occurred to him, that the frequent alternation: 
of light, in going and coming suddenly from the dark 
study into the bright blaze of the dining-room, might be 
the cause of his disorder. He immediately hired other 
lodgings in a different quarter of the city, more favoura* 
bly situated in regard to the light; and discontinued 
reading and writing for a while in the evening. This 
was sufficient, and soon effected a cure." 

These cases are very instructive. They show the 
great danger of sudden changes from weak to strong 

* Himly, Ophthalmologische Beobachtungen und Untersucbun- 
gen, Oder Beytrage zur ricbtigen Kenntniss and Bebandlung der, 
Augen im gesunden und kranken Zustande. [Himly 's Opbthalmo- 
logical Observations and Enquiries or Contributions to correct 
Knowledge and Treatment of the Eyes, in the Healthy and Disor- 
dered State.] 
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tight, and prepare us to feel the importance of the fol- 
lowing rules. 

1. No man who is desirous of securing the advantage 
of sound, healthy eyes, should suffer himself to expose* 
them suddenly to a strong light, on awaking from sleep. 

The surest mode of avoiding all danger from this source, 
will be found in a habit of early rising. It is doubtless a 
law of nature, that we should retire with the evening twi- 
light, and arise when the morning dawns. If all students, 
especially those who have weak eyes, could be persuaded 
to conform to this rule, they would be amply rewarded 
by a sounder and naore permanent vision. But when from 
indolence, the power of habit, or other unavoidable causes, 
this cannot be done, nature's mode of illuminating the 
earth should be borne in mind, and the same advantage 
isecured, by a judicious arrangement of the sleeping apart- 
ment. A room should never be selected for the sleeping 
chamber, if it can be avoided, which faces the rising sun. 
A western location is always preferable, and will be at- 
tended with less hazard. Where this cannot be done, 
other arrangements may be made, by which all the above- 
mentioned evils can be avoided, and the advantages of a 
western location secured. Let the bed, for instance, be 
so atuated, that the day-liffht shall never break in a direct 
line upon the face ; but fall backwards over the head. If 
the windows are opposite to the rising sun, let them be 
guarded by curtains or blinds of sufficient thickness to 
soften and modify the intensity of its rays, and render the 
I^ht agreeable to the eyes. A simple curtain suspended 
at the side of the bed, next the head, will be sufficient 
for this purpose. 

2. The apartment selected for the study should be a 
well lighted room. 

This also is a very important direction to all whose pro- 
fessions demand a great and continual use of the eyes. Not 
only are sudden changes from darkness to light, injurious 
immediately after awaking from the sleep of the night ; but, 
as appears from the above case, they may, if often repeated, 
be equally injurious in the daytime. Very few who study 
much, can neglect this caution, without impairing, sooner 

13 
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• or later, the strength of their eyes. Instances aretnaaeff- 
ous, where such neglect has induced a degree of initdbility 
that has prepared the way for fatal weakness and disease. 

'Indeed, it can seldom he borne for any length of time, 
without inducing a painful sensation in the of^^aa^ wluch, 
if not removed by more judicious management, degenerates 
into troublesome disorder, and whdlly unfits the eye for 
long continued, close application. The frequent habit of 
going from a dark study into the brightly illumini^ed 
streets, almost invariably generates a high degree of moi^ 
bid sensibility of the retina, and intolerance of light, very 
obstinate and difficult of cure. 

3. The individual who devotes the evening to studyy 
should never precede his labours by sitting an hour or 
more in darkness. 

Many are in the habit of doing this^ with the bc£e4 
that they are giving the eyes rest, and performing an 
essential service to them ; and preparing them the better 
■lor the duties of the everai^. But it is a gteat mistake, 
as f^ill at once be perceived, by bearing the preoeding 
■observations in mind. There can be no more certain 
mode of inducing all the evils of sudden dianges of light. 

4. The room in which the evening irtiady is peEformed 
should be well lighted. 

An error almost fetal to enduring strength of the-ei^esy 
is very prevalent on this subject. ^Some from avarice, some 
from mistaken economy, others from ignorance of the 
true principles which should regulate the degree of Hght 
proper for the labouring eye, are in the habit of studying 
whole evenings, in large rooms very inadequately lighted. 
We have often seen the student poring for hours over 
his books and papers, and straining his eyes, by the dull 
glimmering of one poor candle or lamp. Nay, as if m(»e 
anxious to save oil than eye-sight, we have seen others, 
whose lamp was provided with double burners, carefully 
pull down the wick of one, that there might be no un- 
necessary waste. When the smarting lids and watering 
eyes have compelled them to extinguish the other, we 
have felt more disposed to charge them with avarice, or 
censure them for ignorance, tha«i to sympathize in theff 
14 
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mffieckigs. Otiiers pvo-vide what is ccmmdered by many 

ms the best evening light— 4he argsnd lamp ; but covered 
with so thidc a shade, that the only part of the room suf- 
ficiently Ruminated, is the book or paper over which they 
are occupied. This is a great mistake. A moment's re- 

: flection shows that both these are subjected to the dan- 
gers above described. In the first case, the eyes become 
accustomed to a degree of darkness, which, compared with 
the brighter light of the succeeding day, is very detri- 

•mentaL In the second, they are exposed to continual 
alternations of light during the evening ; as they are ne- 
cessarily so frequently obliged to turn the eyes from the 
highly Uluminated surface of the book, to the comparative 

•surrounding darkness of the room. 

Nothing exerts a more favourable iniuence in preserv- 
ing a healthy condition of the student's eyes, than a pro- 
per adjustment of the light during the hours of labour. 
Perhaps nothing tends more certainly to injure them, and 
to induce serious debility, than neglecting to secure the 
advantages ef such an adjustment! 

Too little light debihtates the eyes, not only by the 
alternations i^ove mentioned, to which every one who 
studies by such a light is constantly liable ; but it also 
strains them, by compelling them to inordinate action, in 
crder to obtain distinct vision. The uneasy sensations 
occasioned by attempting to read or write, for a short 
lime only, by an inadequate light, are suffident evidence 
of this. Whenever they are perceived, they should be 
r^arded as the premonitory signs of more serious evils, 
to which such a habit may lead. 

Too much light, on the contrary, dazdes and confuses 

the eyes. If they are continually exposed to it, as they 

• are in apartments injudiciously selected and lighted, a 

degree of morbid sensibility will, sooner or later, be 

induced, and unfit them fur the purposes of study. 

In northern countries, which are almost perpetually 
covered with snow, instances of blindness are exceedingly 
frequent from the great exposure of the eyes to the strong 
dazzling light, occasioned by the reflection of the sun 
irom their white surface. In these cases, the powers of 

15 
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the retina are suddenly exhausted hy the stimulus of ex- 
treme degrees of light. The same effect not unfrequontly 
takes place more gradually, but with equal certainty, when 
^he eyes are exposed, for a series of years, to ldi>our in 
rooms too much lighted. 

From these observations we draw the following rules : 

5. The eye both in reading and writing, should always 
have that moderate degree of light, which is best suitj^d to 
its powers ; which produces easy, distinct vision ; and 
which is wholly unattended with any unpleasant sensations. 

6. The light of the room in which we study should 
be, as much as possible, equally distributed. It should 
never be a reflected or concentrated light. Both these 
kinds of light, when the eyes are long and frequently ex* 
posed to them, are very injurious. Nothing can be more 
dangerous to the health of the eyes, than exposure to a 
highly concentrated light. The late eclipse of the sun 
occasioned many melancholy examples of the pernicious 
consequences of such exposure. The writer has seen two 
cases of incurable blindness, iq individuals who ignorantly 
watched its progress with the naked eye; and many 
others, in which vision was seriously impaired. These are 
extreme cases ; but it is not difficult to perceive, that the 
same cause in a less degree may, in the course of time, 
prove highly debilitating to the ,vision. They are men^ 
tioned to impress the mind with the importance of the 
direction. The neglect of it has laid the foundation of 
many a dangerous ophthalmia, followed by weakness of 
sight, that unfitted the individual, during life, for diligent 
study. 

Nothing, for example, can be worse than the habit of 
studying at an open window, which receives the strong re- 
flection from an opposite wall, against which the sun shines. 
The light of a room, where the windows reach to the floor, 
is also inj urious. In this case, the light is reflected from the 
floor up to the eyes, and the apartment is unpleasantly and 
unnaturally illuminated. It is almost impossible tnat the 
individual who studies continually in such a light, can 
preserve sound, healthy eyes. An apartment into which 
the direct rays of the sun shine, is much more easily 
16 
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endured, by the eyes, than one where they are thus tor- 
mented by his reflected rays. 

Nature's light is uniformly and equally diffused. Where- 

ever the eye turns, over the broad eurface of creation, this 

harmonious distribution is pleasing to it, and in perfect 

harmony with its functions and powers. Perhi^ the man 

who, in the. pursuits of literativO) is ever immured in his 

studyt espedally in the city, surrounded by houses which 

are. continually annoying him by reflected light, cannot, 

oil many accounts, be considered as living in a state of 

nature,.-.4»rtainly not, so fiw as the health of the eye is 

concerned. Therefore, when he is compeUed to occupy 

such a room, he will, if he sets a proper value upon tne 

•unapeakableblesdngsof a sound, permanent vision, imitate 

as.w as possible nature's method of illumination, and 

adopt auch measures as will prevent the introduction of 

both the direct and reflected light. 

This is easily done. The light of such an apartment 
should be softened by placing green or blue curtains be*- 
fore the windows. Even the furniture of the study should 
be.auoh asMees not offend the eye by occasioning a con- 
centrated light. It should not be adorned, for instance^ 
with any bright or brilliant objects, upon which the eye 
cannot repose with pleasurable sensations. The waUs 
should be painted with a soft blue or green colour. The 
cajqpet diould be of green. This is the colour which nature, 
who in all her works seems to have provided with much 
care for the health and comfort of the eye, has so univer- 
sally painted the world. The nearer her plan can be 
imitated in the little world where the student is destined 
to pass such a portion of his days, the less liable he will 
be to auffer from weakness of the eye. 
. The expense of this is trifling. But who that reflects 
upon the value of the eyes, and the unspeakable loss 
wnich every one suffers when deprived of their use by 
disease or weakness, does not perceive at once, that ail 
pecuniary considerations deserve the name of madness 
rather than a praiseworthy economy ? 

7* A few words may be proper, upon the quantity of 

light that is best adapted to evening study. It should al- 

No. I. C 17 
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ways, as in the day, be sufficient to enable the student tc>» 
see easily and distinctly, and without occasioning any effort, 
labour or straining of the eyes. Here, very fatal mistakes 
are often made. How many students sit for whole even- 
ings, straining the eyes, even till midnight, by the light 
of one dull lamp ! How many think, while they do it, 
that they are performing an important service to the eyes! 
How many wonder, that with such prudence and care, 
they should be obliged to retire from their labour by the 
itching, painful sensations of the organ ; by the watering, 
redness, and other symptoms, which speak a language so 
plain, that one would think the most stupid might under- 
stand its meaning. The eyes are strained — ^they have 
been labouring In darkness ; and this is their mode of 
begging for more light, or repose. They have no organs 
of speech* If they had, they would make the request 
long before compelling obedience by the smarting and 
pain. How many have continued to commit this error, 
until incurable weakness of the eyes has left them to 
mourn, when too late, their ignorance and folly ! 

If the common lamp is used, two would, to most eyes, 
be better than one ; since the light of a single lamp, es- 
pecially if the print is small, is insufficient for easy, distinct 
vision. 

But common lamps and candles are the worst possible 
means of lighting a study ; and cannot be recommended^ 
They are bad, in the first place, because they occasion 
an irregular, flickering light. The flame is unsteady; 
especially in the heat of summer, when the windows are 
open ; and in the winter, when so many strong curreil^ 
are blowing about them. The eyes are often seriously 
incommoded by this. If candles are used, the best kind 
are the wax or spermaceti, because they are more pure, 
and the flame preserves a more uniform length, and a 
more steady, perpendicular direction. They are also 
better, because they emit no smoke, and do not dete- 
riorate the atmosphere of the room, like burning oil and 
tallow. Beer, the distinguished German oculist, recom- 
mends four wax candles as the most preferable light for 
evening study. 
18 
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In th^ opinion of the writer, the common argand study 
lamp, now so much in use, but without the dark shade, 
for reasons aheady mentioned, affords the most appro*' 
priate light for the health of the eyes. It yields a suffi- 
cient light. Its degree can be more easily graduated to 
the sensibility of the eye than any other. The flame is 
perfectly steady and uniform, and unaffected by currents 
of air. It occasions no smoke, and consequently is better 
adapted to secure all the desiderata demanded on the 
principles by which- our rooms should be artificially lighted 
Tor evening study. The ground-glass shade, however^ 
is not the most appropriate, because it produces too con- 
centrated a light, and is therefore injurious to the eye. 
The best shade is one of oiled paper, which diffuses a 
sufficient light round the room, and is not, by its glare>. 
offensive to vision. 

Before leaving tins branch of our subject, there are 
several other habits, which, iu the course of time, may 
injure the eyes, and are therefore of sufficient importance 
io be noticed. Their importance perhaps is greater, be- 
cause they are so common ; and because their injurious 
effects are produced in such an insidious manner, and by 
such imperceptible degrees, as to be easily overlooked. 

1. In connexion with the above remarks upon the in- 
jurious consequences of reflected and concentrated light, 
we would enter a protest against the practice, so coi^mon 
among studious men, of wearing shades before the eyes, 
when they read by candle light. The majority who do 
this, with the belief that they are protecting th^ eyes, 
and securing them from danger, commit a serious error. 
This will be seen at once, by bearing in mind the facts 
upon which some of the above mentioned rules are 
founded. They keep the eyes in an unnatural degree of 
darkness, that unfits them for the stronger light to which 
they are exposed when the shade is removed ; and thus 
they are exposed to the evil consequences described when 
speaking of the effects of sudden changes from weak to 
strong light. 

But there are exceptions to this rule. They are those 
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indtrichials whose eyes are prominent, and stand out far 
from the head, and whose eye-brows and eye-laslies are 
weak and deficient. These are deprived of nature's 
shade, and require an artificial one. The best is a shade 
of thin green silk, which does not wholly exclude the mys 
of light, but only softens them. The worst are Tiymished 
shades of leather, or any other bright, impervious mate- 
rial. They are improper and ill adapted to the end, be- 
cause they screen the eye too much, and cause the pupil 
to be too widely dilated ; by which more light is per- 
mitted to enter it from the highly illuminated surface of 
the book or paper, than consbts with its healthy condi- 
tion. The effects are not disdmilar here to those pro- 
duced by exposing the eyes to a too concentrated light. 

2. But we would enter a louder protest against another 
habit, wholly at variance with all the above prindplea^ 
and which has prematurely ruined the eyes of hundreds 
and thousands, and robbed religion and learning of many 
an able friend. It is the habit of reading and writing by 
twilight. Nay, some have been mad enough to ruin the 
eyes by attempting the same by moon-light I They have 
done both to save time ; a most miserable, senseless eco*^ 
nomy, by which, in the hope of gaining a few minutes^ 
months and years of useml labour have been thrown 
away. This folly has laid the foundation of many eases 
of weakness of the eyes, for the removal of which aU 
medical treatment proved unavailing. 

3. Another habit requiring a cautionary notice, isthait 
of gazing for a long time at tne bright moon» The his- 
tory of astronomy points to a number of its followers 
who were for ever blinded by this habit. The disagree^ 
able feeling of tension, and the inexplicable, unpleasant 
sensation experienced by looking for a few minutes at the 
full moon with the naked eye, will, on experiment, con- 
vince any one that it is a habit dangerous to vision. A 
little renection explains it. It is a highly concentrated 
light ; and the dilated evening pupil permits it to pass to 
the eye in full quantities. 

4. There is another habit in which the strongest eye 
cannot indulge without danger, and which to weak eyes 
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bas proved fatal. It is that of looking at the lightning, 
fsspeeially in the night-time. There is a sublimity in a 
thunder storm by night, which affords a great temptation 
to the lovers of nature to commit this error. It is one 
cf nature's grandest spectacles ; but let it be remembered, 
tbat it 18 one of the most sudden and extreme alternations 
pf Hght and darkness that can be presented to the eye — 
^ad to a weak eye, would be full of danger. 

5. The habit of reading and writing by a sidelight 
^ould ako be avoided. This is an error into which 
many reading men constantly fall, and by which not a 
few have impaired their vision. Most men do it without 
thought. Some, who pay great attention to the care of 
the eyes, do it from principle. To avoid the injurious 
Qonsequeaces of the bent position while leaning over the 
table, they are in the habit of sitting upright, and holding 
the book in their hand, in their evening studies, and ar- 
ranging the light so that it shall shine upon them side- 
ways. 

It is a general remark of those oculists who have en- 
joyed the most ample opportunities for observation, that 
the left eye is much more fipequently the subject of dis- 
ease than the right ; and that when both are diseased, 
the left is the most affected. They explain this fact by 
the habit that most men adopt, of reading and writing by 
a side-light, and generally the left side. 

The coosideration of the nature of the iris, and the 
laws which regulate its actions, explains the manner in 
which this habit injures vision, and predisposes to disease. 

The iris, as every one knows, is that delicate curtain 
provided by nature to protect the tender retina from the 
injurious action of unnecessary light. When the light is 
in sufficient quantities to injure the nerve, this curtain 
doses for the purpose of excluding it. When there is 
too little light for distinct vision, it dilates to admit more. 

But the sympathy existing between the iris of the two 
leyes, is so perfect, that they always act, more or less, ip 
concert. When one is in the shade, (as it is, for in- 
stance, while reading by a side-light,) the other being 
influenced by it, will be unable to preserve that state of 
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contraction, which the necessity of the retina requires. 
Consequently, the individual, while engaged in reading 
or writing in this position, exposes one eye to the adniis- 
sion of a greater degree of light than is consistent with 
its healthy condition. With this fact in view, it will 
appear less surprising, that the student, who continues 
tiiis injurious practice day after day, and night after night, 
for a series of years, should, in the end, injure the eye^ 
and expose it to weakness, if not disease. 

The had consequences of this habit are sometimes 
manifested very early in those individuals whose eyes are 
weak, by the uneasy sensations produced in the exposed 
and unshaded eye. Himly informs us, that in early life, 
when he was in the habit of reading much by this sort of 
light, he was not unfrequently annoyed, even in sleep, by 
thepain which it occasioned in that eye.* 

The above fects account for the uneasy sensations oc-' 
caponed by looking intensely, for a long time, through 
telescopes and perspective glasses, with one eye, wmle 
the other is closed. 

Of course, these observations are less appHcable to the 
day than to the evening light. The light, in the day- 
time, is so equally and universally diffused, and so much 
more in harmony with the healthy functions of the eye^ 
that reading by a side-light is attended with compara* 
tively little danger. The case is very different in th« 
night, especially with men who fall into the unwise eco- 
nomy of saving oil and candles ; and who sit, for whol^ 
hours, reading by a single poor lamp, which shines in- 
deed upon two spots, the left eye and the book, but ex- 
cepting these, sheds only light enough upon the other 
parts of the room, to render the surrounding darkness 
visible. 

But what is the direction that is best suited to the 
eyes, and is the least liable to injure them ? It is that 
light which is sufficient for distinct vision; and which 
falls over the left shoulder, in an oblique direction, from 



* Himly, Ueber d^n Nachtheil der Beleuchtung yon einer Seite 
ber. [Himly on the Bad ££fecU of a Side Light upon the Eye.] 
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■^Hboye, upon the book or study table. Every study, 
however situated, may, with little trouble, and very 
trifling expense, be accommodated with such a light. 

. The advantages arising from it in a long life of study, 
may be incalculably great. 

6. The above remarks show the impropriety and the 
evil consequences following another bad and very com- 
mon habit ; viz. that of sitting with the back to the win- 
dow, and holding the book or paper before the eyes, in 
order to see more distinctly. Whoever does this con- 
stantly, will sooner or later experience, whether he be- 
lieves it or not, the evils of exposing hisr eyes to a 
concentrated light,, while the pupil is in an unfavourable 

. state for its reception. 

7. Another bad habit, which, if much indulged, cannot 
fail to injure the eyes, is the practice of holding a candle 
between the eye and the book, for the purpose of ob- 

.taining more distinct vision. They only, however, are 
in danger of falling into this error, whose eyes from na- 

,tural decay require the aid of glasses. 

When the eyes begin to fail from age, and the indivi- 

.dual is obliged to remove the book farther off than he 

,^as been accustomed to, in order to obtain distinct vision, 
the image painted upon the retina is proportionally smaller; 
and of course, the farther the object is removed, the less 
light comes into the eye. Consequently, the image will 
be also fainter. These facts, with another, that the pupil 
is smaller, and admits less light, when increasing years 
have occasioned long-sightedness, explain the reason, why 
»t that period of life we require more intense light. A true 
economy of the eye consists, not in thus exposing them to 
a concentrated light, but in having recourse to spectacles 
by which these evils are so simply and so easily remedied. 

8. With one observation more, we close the subject of 
light. The student should protect the eyes in summer 
from the direct rays of a burning sun. The best remedy 
^igainst this is, that the rim of the hat should be of suf- 
ficient breadth to shield the eyes. £!ye'destrayer8 would 
not be an inappropriate name for the narrow things, which, 
by some of tlie more recent fashions, are called hats. 
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II. The above remarks are perhaps suffident to leate 
upon the mind some of the most important principles ia 
regard to light, in the management and preservation of 
the eyes. We now proceed to the consideration of some 
other points, of equad consequence. It is very important 
to ascertain the periods of the day, when the eyes are 
capable of bearing severe labour with the greatest impunity. 
By possessing clear, definite ideas upon this, and acting 
upon them, much may be effected during a long course of 
studious habits, in securing, the blessings of sound healthy 
vision. 

1. The morning, after moderate but saffictent sleep, is 
the most favourable period for study. The eyes, as wdl 
as other parts of the body, have been rested and strength- 
ened by the repose of the night, and come with renewed 
vigour to their task. They are less easily fatigued, and 
are able to bear greater exertion at that period than at 
any other. The exchange of midnight for moitnng Iticu- 
bratioBS, would confer, through the beneficial action upon 
the eyes, an essential benefit upon the cause of literahire 
and religion. We earnestly recommend all to whom these 
interests are dear, and. who are called upon by the circumo 
stances in which they stand to labour in this service, to 
avail themselves of its advantages. F*ew changes would 
conduce more to a diminution of the prevalence of diseases 
of the eyes among students, than the habit of early rising, 
toad securing the advant^es of nature's best, purest, and 
softest light, for the performance of the more arduous 
portions of duty. They especially would secure an ample 
reward by it, whose eyes have been rendered unfit, either 
by constitutional weakness or imprudent management, for 
long*continued, diligent efforts. The advanti^es to such 
individuals, of morning over evening light, are incalculably 
great. 

One precaution, however, is necessary to be observed ; 
otherwise, the eyes may be injured by morning light. 
It is impossible to go, as some do, immediately from the 
bed to the study table, while the eyes are but half opened, 
and the student may be said to be half asleep. This is 
an extreme from total repose to instantaneous exertioor. 
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AU extremes are injimons to the anniiBl frame ; espedally 
to parts of such peculiar delicacy of structure and functions 
as the lugan of sight. Let the morning student, there- 
fore, not be in too greet haste, on.£f8t awaking from sleep, 
to be at his books. He should more about for a httle 
ipace, until his eyes recover frt>m the first weakness that 
is generally, experienced on awaking, before he goes to 
his studies.* 

2. Mudi use of the eyes immediately afiber a fuU meal, 
is injurious, and should be ^voided by all students ; espe^ 
dally those whose eyes are not remaxKably strong. Every 
feeluig of the system shows, that nature requh^s restirom 
all exertion at this time. Especially does the disposition 
to sleep, the little inclination for thought, and the hea/viness 
of the whole head, prove that there is a tendency to con- 
gestion there, and a peculiar impropriety in tasking the 
brain or eyes at such a time. The florid look, the turgid, 
straggling vessels that i^ear on the conjunctwa of the 
eyes of those who continually commit this error, .are suf- 
ficient evidence, were there no other, of its dangorous 
tendency. 

1 3. All labour or study, which strains the eyes mncli, 
when the body is from any cause in a heated condittoo, 
fiiiould also be carefully avoided. The reasons just urged 
against using the eyes immediately after eating, are equally 
binding here. There is a general increased arterial action 
at such times ; and with deep-thinking men, pubKc speak- 
•ers and others, with whom the brain is in a constant state 
of activity, a peculiarly increased tendency to congestion 
of the head and eyes. ConsequenUy, they should not be 
subjected to any intense action, until the body is rested 
and cooled, and the general arterial circulation equalized. 



* The above directions, howeyer, are not applicable to all. 
There are some incBndualB who suffer nore inconventenee fhmi 
using the eyes in the monung than at any other part of the day. 
Indeed, this is not uncommon with those who have weak eyes. 
Such persons should carefully avoid all straining of the eyes at this 
time. They should commence no labour, until the feeling of un- 
easiness about the eyes, and the slight haze which is spread before 
4hem, have disappefired. 
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Whoerer has been wannly engaged in public speakin<;» 
eiUier from the pulpit or bar> when his feelings have 
been excited and he has been animated with a strong de^ 
^e to infuse the spirit t)f his own mind into his hearers, is 
conscious, by his feelings afterwards, that the head is un- 
usually crowded. If he tasks the eyes immediately after 
by a strong effort, he will be conscious that they are less 
calculated for it than at other times. 

Beer tells us, that he could mention many melancholy 
•examples of distinguished orators, who, from the neglect of 
-this rule, by putting the eyes to an unwise use immediately 
after deUvering their orations or sermons, have in a short 
,time brought on a weakness almost fatal to vision ; and 
who were ever after wholly incapacitated for the perfor- 
•mance of the duties of their station. 

4. The straining of the eye-sight should also be care- 
.fully avoided by artificial evening light. The day-time, 
«as we have said before, is the proper period for hard study. 
•The evening is the period for repose or amusement. 
.Nature has provided a light by day, which, if not spoiled 
by man's device, acts rather as an agreeable stimulus than 
^ an injury to the organ of vision. It is impossible, when 
,she has withdrawn it from the earth, to substitute an 
artificial light that is equally agreeable and equally inno- 
■<senU If the student will be content to study only by 
the light of nature's lamp, and to repose, when she, for 
his good, has extinguished it, he will diminish exceedingly 

'4he chances of weakened vision. More eyes have been 

injured by Saturday night sermons, than by the week's 

HStudy that preceded them. The prevalent error thai 

<< a man cannot write until the spirit moves," has unfitted 

.many a ready writer for much useful labour. Through 

man's native indolence, it will probably destroy many 

more; for the spirit seldom will move the procrastinating, 

lazy man, until the setting sun compels him to light his 

.candles for the evening and midnight toil. 

5. When the student is obliged to use the eyes much 
by candle light, he should select such reading or study as 
is not necessarily connected with great mental effort ; 
since this always increases the tendency of the blood to 
26 
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Jthe Tiead, and augments the danger of injunng the 
eyes. 

6- When there is no necessity in the case, and the 
.choice is free, writing is preferable to reading as an even- 
ing employment, provided it is not attended with any 
.mental effort* It will be found, on trial, to strain the 
-eyes less. 

III. The eye has been denominated by a distinguished 
German writer, a microcosm.^ " As man," says he, " is 
to be considered a little world (microcosm) in relation to 
the earth upon which he lives, even so must the eye be 
considered a microcosm in regard to the individual man." 
There is great propriety in the term. An examination of 
the structure of the eye, presents us with the striking fact, 
that a perfect specimen of each of the different membranes 
which go to form the whole body, enters into its com- 
.position. Each of these various membranes and parts of 
the organ possesses the same properties and peculiarities, 
is endowed with the same vitality, and governed by the 
same general laws, with those to which it is akin. Con- 
.sequently a mutual sympathy of the most intimate charac- 
ter, is constantly maintained between them. Neither is 
independent of the other. This sympathy, this mutual 
dependence, is the subject of constant observation in 
health and disease. Hence the reason, why the eye is so 
sure an index of the state of health and disease of the 
body. Hence its clear, bright appearance, when the 
harmony of health pervades the general system ; and 
• hence its dull, heavy look, when disease has entered the 
citadel. This similarity of structure and function, can 
alone eicplain the great variety of diseases with which the 
eye is affected. It is the frequency with which this fact 
is overlooked, that renders their treatment so difficult, 
and the results so unsatisfactory. There is no organ 
whose vigour depends more upon the general health of 
the body than the eye, — ^none, whose diseases arise more 
evidently from the derangement of the general health,-— 

* Beer, Lehre yon den Augenkrankbeiten. [Beer's Treatise on 
^^ Diseases of the £ye*3 
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and none which displays more numerous sympathies with 
every part of the body. 

These important facts present a wide field of thought, 
which the appropriate limits of this essay forbid us to 
enter ; since it embraces, legitimately, the whole drcle of 
medical pathology. We must be content, therefore, with 
a few general deductions, such as appear most important 
to our present design. It is evident from these cursory 
remarks, that the man who desires to preserve healthy 
eyes, and sound, permanent vision, has done but Kttle, 
and will be in great danger of failure, if he does nothing 
more than to secure the advantages of proper light, and 
such periods of time as are most appropriate for study. 

Whoever would gain and preserve this blessing, must 
constantly bear in mind, that the eye is a microcosm ; and 
neglect nothing that is necessary to the preservation of 
general health. The vigour of the eye-sight depends 
quite as much upon that, as upon a proper adjustment of 
the light by which he studies, and a wise accommodation 
of his labours to fitting hours. No law of physical edu- 
cation can, with safety, be neglected by the man who is 
desirous of sound, healthy, permanent vision. 

These considerations naturally lead us to the following 
rules, as among the most important preservatives of the 
sight. 

I. The enjoyment of free, pure air, is indispensably 
necessary to the preservation of healthy eyes. 

Who are the individuals that suffer most frequently 
from diseases of these organs ? They are the children of 
•want, who are almost of necessity confined in an impure 
atmosphere. This undoubtedly makes an important item 
in the account. The daily enjoyment of pure air is 
absolutely necessary to sound health ; and sound health, 
while it continues, is one of the surest guaitintees of sound 
eyes. But independently of the beneficial effects of pure 
air upon the eyes, through the medium of the general 
health, it exerts a very happy influence upon them lo- 
cally. It is one of the most agreeable and salutary local 
applications. Whoever, therefore, is called upon to make 
great use of the eyes, ought to bear, this in mind. He 
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should carefidly aroid sitting a long timein an impure at- 
mosphere. The doors and windows of his study should he 
daily opened, that it may be freely yentilated. The lights 
by which he reads or writes, should be of such a kind as 
do not deteriorate the air of the room, by emitting a 
a great quantity of smoke* He should abo daily afford 
tlvs eyes the benefits of the pure «Lternal air. 

2i The studious man should, daily and regularly when 
the weather permits^ secure the advantages of such an 
amount of exercise as is necessary to maintain a healdiy» 
Ti^rDus condition of the body.* 

~ iar absolutely necessary. It is necessary for 



strength. It is necessary for easy digestion. Above all^ 
it' is necessary to maintain an equalised state of the dr- 
cnlation. Nothing contributes more than this to secure 
the eyes from that determination of blood to the head^ 
to which students are so subject, and which is one of the 
most common causes of diseases of the eyes. The sitting 
postsore of the studious man constantly tends to excite a 
detennination of blood to the head^md eyes, by the beol 
positieii of the body which he is ofCen obliged to assume 
for bourse and whidi obstructs the free circulation of the 
abdominal viscera. It excites also by the disproportionate 
amount, of action which the brain is called upon to per-*^ 
fona. It is not therefore enough, if he would preserve 
the eyes, that he takes hia daiAy walk in the open ain. 
He should frequently change his position, while engaged 
in study, and alternate the sitting for the standing pos- 
ture. He should also occasionally, during his labours^ 
moderately excite the genoral action of the vessels, and 
thtteby diminish the tendency to a local detennination, 
by taking a few turns round the room. 

Whxle upon this subject, several other circumstances^ 
all tending to produce the same effect, require particular 
hotiee. We observe therefore further, — 

3. That the student should be particularly careful that 
no part of his dress is so arranged as to interfere with the 
perpBCt freedom of the circulation. 

* See th^ withorVEnay on Physieal Edacatioa. 
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He nrasi ever remember, that a congested conditiob 
of the vessels of the head and eyes, is one of the com«* 
mon dangers to which sedentary men and deep thinkers 
ar<i subject. He must, therefore, never conform to any 
of the fashions which may increase this tendency. The 
cravat, for instance, should sit loosely about the nedE. 
Every part of the dress should be so easy as not to mak0 
undue pressure upon the abdoimnal organs, even though 
it be at the sacrifice of some of the modern, false notions 
of taste. It will be at the risk of much good health and 
good eye-sight, if men of studious habits permit th« 
tailors of the present day to be the supreme arbiters of 
taste. 

4. Let the student, for the same reasons, carefully 
avoid a confined condition of the bowels. Nothing ex^ 
erts a mpre unssdutary effect upon the eyes than this: 
It lays the^undBEtion for^job^ructions of the abdominal 
circulation, ahd conactjuent congestions of the head and 
eyes. Hence the dull headach and heavy spirits of th6 
constipated man. Hence the cloudy vision, so frequently 
attendant upon this state of the system. Hence also thk 
motes and various anomalous deviations from perfect vi^ 
sion, sometimes amounting to actual loss of sight, wbicfa 
present themselves in the costive man ; partly from con- 
gestion of the vessels of the eye, and partly from its inti- 
mate sympathies with these distant organs.^ 

Costiveness is the peculiar danger of sedentary men. 
It is one to which their habits, especially their neglect of 
exercise, renders them exceedingly liable. Its injurious 
operation upon the eyes is so great, that it cannot be 
avoided with too much care. It has undoubtedly unfit- 
ted the eyes of many scholars for contimied labour ; and 
not unfrequently constituted the principal cause that has 
numbered others among the blind. 

The great pressure and straining that the constipated 
man is obliged to make in evacuating the bowels, pro- 

* The bare mention of the fact, that the tunica conjunctiva, a 
membrane covering the surface of the eye, is a mere continuation 
of that which is spread over the internal surface of the whole ali-- 
mentary canal* may serve to impress these truths oa the mincL 
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duces a determination of blood to the eyes, which every 
such individual must have noticed.. Hence the dark 
appearance before the organ, if the act takes place in^the 
diay-time ; and the bright orb which floats t>efore them, 
if it is in the night. It is caused by a crowded state oC 
the vessels upon the exquisitely fashioned retina, a part 
capable of bearing less pressure with impunity than any 
other part of the body. Let it be always regarded as a 
warning, that the eyes are in danger ; and that, if proper 
precautions are not forthwith taken^ amaurosis may b^ 
the mournful result. Let it also secure the object for 
which it is now presented — to impress strongly upon the 
mind of every lover of sound eyes, the immense impor* 
lance of guarding continually against this dangerous state 
of the body. 

5. Strict temperance is an indispensable requisite for 
the preservation of healthy eyes. All who devote their 
lives to hard study, must bear this continually in mind* 
Whoever aspires after literary honours, or seeks the re- 
wards of learning, must remember that they are to b^ 
found only in the paths of temperance. The pleasures 
of the mind have no concord with the pampering of the 
body. To what are we to attribute the clear heads of 
the ancient philosophers ? Their works are not the pro- 
ductions of congested brains. Their eyes looked out 
upon nature with a clear vision, to the end of life. Un- 
like the students of the present day, they exercised their 
limbs as well as their minds. They studied and thought 
in the open air. The brain was not the only organ that 
was tasked ; and therefore, it was not oppressed with the 
blood belonging to other parts of the body. Again, they 
were obedient to the wholesome laws of temperance. 
Therefore, their vessels were not filled, as is the cas^ 
with too many of our students, to almost apoplectic ful- 
ness. Among the multitudes of our hard students, who 
complain of weakness of the eyes, a vast proportion may 
attribute the misfortune to a total neglect of these first 
principles of health. We pity them when we see them 
growing blind over their books ; and are almost disposed 
to regard it as among the discouragements of learning. 
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But a closer examination of their history presents ai 
very different result. Our sympathy may grow cool, if 
we regard them with a more physiologic eye. It is a 
We of the flesh, more than a love of the spirit, that too 
often clouds their vision. It is too much food, crowding 
with unnecessary hlood the tender vessels of the retina* 
It is too little exercise, allowing these accumulated fluids 
to settle down into &tal congestion. It is positions wholly 
at variance with the freedom of the circulation ; and various 
other imprudences, which are the result of carelessness 
or unjustifiable ignorance. " 'Die day-labourer may teat 
TTfeat lie wiU, provided it is wholeeome, and hi. eye, wiB 
not suffer. But let the student who is called upon to 
devote, not only his eyes, but his brain to severe labour^ 
live upon highly nutritious food, and such as is difficult 
of c^estion, and we shall soon see how his vision will be 
impaired, through the vehement and persevering deter* 
mination of Mood to the head, which such a course must 
inevitably occasion." So speaks Beer, whose extensive 
opportunities of observation have perhaps never been ex- 
ceeded. The daily practice of every observing oculist, is 
filled with coincident experience. 

6. Sleep exerts no inconsiderable influence upon the 
health of the eyes. To the man whose profession de» 
mands constant use of these organs, it is a subject of 
great importance. The experience of every observing 
man affords abundant evidence of this truth. The sleep 
of the night is as necessary to the health of the eyes, as it 
is to the health of the body. It is one of the great means 
provided by the Creator, for the daily renovation of 
both. A constant, diurnal alternation of activity and re- 
pose of all the oi^ns of the body, *is founded in the ne^ 
cessities of our nature. Of none of them is this more 
true than of the eyes. Nothing wears down their powen 
niore certainly, and induces a morbid state of sensibility 
of the retina, than the deprivation of sleep, continued 
for a sufiicient length of time. Few things promote their 
health more, than regular sleep. — Hence they reason 
very wrong, who think they gain time, and bring more 
to pass, when they steal it from the hours of sleep. Those 
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sdiolars are best able to appreciate the importance of a 
sufficient amount of sleep to the eyes, who have been 
for years indulging the pernicious, unnatural, and unphi- 
losophical habit of pursuing thdr studies far into the* 
hours of nig;ht, and depriving these noble organs of its 
soothing influences. They can best describe its conse- 
quences ; for nature has warned them by the watering 
of the eyes, the redness and heat of the lids, and the 
sense of oppression about the eye-balls, that they are 
treading upon the borders of annoying weakness; and 
that, like Milton, unless they learn wisdom by experi- 
ence, they may at some future time feel the woes of in- 
curable blindness. 

But the eyes may be injured by too much sleep, as 
well as by too little. This fact is also proved by the 
experience of those indolent students, who, like the slug- 
gard of Solomon, find their ha[^iness in '^ a Httle more 
sleep and a little more slumber, and a little more fold« 
ing of the hands to sleep." The red and weak eyes with 
wiuch they arise in the mornings, {Hrove that immo- 
derate and too prolonged sleep is unfriendly to sound 
vision, as well as to sound mind. The experience oi 
every one who is willing to give the subject the consi- 
deration it deserves, will, while it enables him to avoid 
both extremes, direct him to the medium rule of health 
and safety. Its importance, so fully established by daily 
observation and experience, and also by a multitude of 
melancholy facts, proves that in common with all the laws 
of physical education, which exert so manifest an influ- 
ence upon health, it should not be disregarded by the 
individual, who is desirous of securing sound, healthy eyes. 

IV. In order to secure the advantage of healthy, en- 
during vision, the eyes must be subjected to a proper 
and sufficient amount of use or action. Many men daily 
impair or destroy their eyes by immoderate use ; not a 
few have done the same by too little. The eye is not 
exempt £rom the law of the system, which requires, that 
each organ must be called upon to exercise its natural 
functions, in order to obtain its full development, and to 
secure the advantage of its full powers. It was exercise, 
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action, that developed the muscles of Hercules. No 
man can expect the eyes of an Argus, unless he subjects 
them to the amount of action for which they were des- 
tined by nature. Oculists daily act upon this principle, 
when they perform an early operation for cataract, where 
only one eye is affected with the disease. Although it 
is unnecessary for the immediate purposes of vision, yet 
they dare not defer it ; because they know that the re- 
tina from want of use, is liable to become seriously de- 
bilitated ; so that at a more distant period, the efforts of 
surgery may prove unavailing. This important fact is 
illustrated by many daily occurrences. To this in part, 
a want of use, may doubtless be attributed the frequent 
instances of weakness of sight, in consequence of long 
continued diseases of the general system. It is also il- 
lustrated by cases of Strabismus. The squinting eye, 
after a long continuance of the disease, is always a sight- 
less eye, or nearly so. The patient never makes use of 
it for the common purposes of vision. 

The statement of these facts explains the reason why 
a total inactivity of the eye occasions debility of the or- 
gan. They are sufficient to show that too much repose 
is one of the most improbable and least philosophical 
modes of securing strong vision. 

Too much use of the eyes, on the contrary, is to be 
avoided with equal care. How many men ruin their 
sight by extravagant use! How many gifted men, to 
whom the church is looking with fond expectation — ^how 
many on whom the friends of learning repose with confid- 
ing hope, are annually numbered among the weak-sighted 
and blind by this cause ! In our schools and seminaries, 
how many boys and youth, urged on by a blind ambition, 
and the folly which is surnamed the " Spirit of the 
Times," thus lay the foundation of weakness of sight, 
which, in after life, destroys half their usefulness, and 
buries their brightest expectations in the dust ! Among 
our literary men and best citizens, what numbers destroy 
their usefulness in society, and lay the foundation of 
bitter disappointment, by deferring, until it is too late, a 
timely consideration upon a wise economy of the eyes. 
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Nothing would exert a more important influence upon 
the interests of religion and learning, especially at the 
present period of the world, than that just apprenensions 
of this subject should be disseminated among the studious 
portions of the community ; that its importance should 
he duly appreciated, and acted upon ; and that each one 
should ascertain the medium path where he may walk 
with safety. 

There is a great diversity in the original power of the 
eyes. Some are so strong that they are able to endure, 
through a long Ufe, the most incredible labours. Others 
are wearied and fatigued by comparatively small exer- 
tions. The eyes of some individuals receive a shock 
from the imprudences of youthful study, before the or- 
gans have attained their maturity, and while they are 
growing ; when, like all other organs thus conditioned, 
they cannot be fully tasked without danger. They ne- 
ver wholly recover from this in after life ; and are alto- 
gether unfitted by it, for extraordinary duty. In some, 
the eyes are continually sympathizing with a feeble, dis- 
eased frame. Others seem to have iron frames, and 
consequently iron eyes. Some persons can employ the 
eyes for days together in the examination of the smallest 
objects, without the least difficulty ; others, on the con- 
trary, cannot endure the same one hour, without exces- 
sive fatigue. 

It is very evident that the amount of use to which the 
eyes are subjected, must be varied by these varying con- 
ditions. If all attempt the same degree of labour, a cer- 
tain proportion must fail. The dyspeptic will bend un- 
der the burthen, which the day-labourer might carry as 
an amusement. The amount of study which the eyes of 
one man are capable of enduring without the least diffi- 
culty, will induce incurable weakness or blindness in the 
eyes of another. It is to the neglect of this simple fact, 
that we are, in a good measure, to attribute the incredi- 
ble number of weak eyes among the ranks of our literary 
men, at the present day. 

But happily, amid this great diversity of eyes, modi- 
fied in power, as they are, by various circumstances and 
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conditions of the system, there are certain signs resnlting 
from nndue use, common to all. A little attention to 
these will enable each one to ascertain, when he is liable 
to pass over the bounds of safety, and when it has be- 
come necessary that he should begin to relax his efforts, 
and think of a wise econcHny of the eyes. They are the 
following : 

1. The focus of vision, (punctum distinctae visiomsy) 
is brought nearer to the eye than usual — ^in other words, it 
is shorter — so that small objects must be brought closer 
to the eye than the individual has been accustomed to, in 
order to obtain distinct vision. 

2. There is a sensation of painful distension of the 
whole region about the eye, especially after continued 
labour which has been attended with any straining of the 
sight. This, however, soon disappears, after a short re- 
pose from study. Let the student close the ejes, and 
rest them for a quarter of an hour, and he will feel it no 
more. 

3. When ihe labour has been of long duration, and 
accompanied, not only with considerable straining of the 
vision, but atbo of the mental powers, in addition to the 
ftbove mentioned sense of distension, the student perceives 
an unusual feeling of increased heat ; there is a peculiar 
warmth of the eye*lids, with a difficulty in raising them, 
and also of moving the eye-balls with their usual facility. 

4. If while labouring with the eyes, he attempts to 
look accurately at some distant object, they involuntarily 
fill with tears, or at least are more moist than common. 

5. A moderate but ancomfortable headach, more par- 
ticularly about the region of the eye-brows, accompanied 
by an unpleasant sense of weight, will be felt during or 
immediately after labour. 

6. If the subject is young and plethoric, in addition to 
the above symptoms, the edges of the lids become red, 
and somewhat thidkened ; and the conjunctiva, the mem- 
brane covering the white of the eye, appears more turgid 
and vascular than in its usual, healthy condition. 

7. Finally, a thin cloud suddenly comes, for a few mo- 
ments, before the eyes ; objects for a short space appear 
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coufusedy and unless the eye-lids are closed, a vertigo 
follows. The moment, however, that the eyes are open* 
ed again, all objects are seen as distinctly as before. 

This last mentioned symptom is more common with 
full, plethoric subjects, after misuse of the eyes, than with 
others. The wise, prudent man will regard them as pre- 
monitory signs, that call upon him to think seriously of 
taking some measures to preserve the health of his eyes. 
If he does not — ^if under the influence of a senseless am- 
bition, of avarice, pride or any other improper motive, 
he disregards these friendly warnings, and continues to 
strain and use the eyes, — abused nature will utter a louder 
vpice, in the following additional changes. 
. 8. The circumference of all objects appears to be sur- 
rounded by a sort of rainbow halo. They will also seem 
to be in motion, and suddenly veiled with a troublesome 
glimmer, which changes its situation very rapidly from 
above downwards ; and as the eye continues to look at 
objects, they will run confusedly into each other. 

From this period, he can go forward no longer witji 
impunity. It is a condition of the eye, which, unless ar- 
rested by prudent management, may easily degenerate 
into a weakness of vision that will unfit the individual for 
extensive usefidness in life ; or terminate perhaps in in- 
curable blindness. He has now arrived at a point, at 
which all delay is replete with danger ; and a continued 
perseverance in study is downright folly. 

He may yet be safe. It is not yet to be considered 
disease ; but a sort of middle state between health and 
disease ; in which such a predisposition to the latter exists, 
that the smallest exciting cause is sufficient to call it into 
action. The combustible materials have been prepared 
and collected together ; a spark only is required to blow 
them into a flame. 

In the following directions will be found the surest 
and speediest mode of arresting its progress, and restoring 
the eyes to a healthy condition. 

1 . The student should permit the eyes to have a sea- 
son of repose. His books, sermons, and papers must ba 
laid aside. He must be deaf to the voice of ambition, 
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avarice, or pride ; nay, the pressing calls of duty, even 
bB they those of the pulpit, must be suspended, or mo* 
dified. We do not mean, however, by repose, a sudden 
and total inactivity. This may be as injurious as too 
much activity. But all extravagant use of the organs 
must be relinquished. Great and fatal mistakes are of- 
ten made by ignorance of the physiological principles 
of the eye, when it is in this condition. The patient has 
often been shut up in a dark room, until the organs be- 
came so debilitated that the smallest ray of light, which 
is their natural stimulus, acted afterwards, when admitted, 
like an unnatural stimulus, and occasioned an increase of 
disease. The repose here meant, would be better ac- 
complished by a change, than by a cessation of labour* 
Where this cannot be done, let the objects about which 
the eyes have been exercised, be exchanged for others 
that are less fatiguing to them, and more agreeable. 

2. The eye should be often closed during labour, and 
a few turns made round the room, or what is still better, 
in the open air. If this is done only for a few minutes, 
it will be attended with essential benefit. 

3. There is generally in these cases an unnatural deter- 
mination of blood to the eyes. Some benefit may be de- 
rived by exciting a deviation to the feet, by immersing them 
frequently in warm salt water, or water with which a suflH- 
cient quantity of mustard or some other stimulant has been 
mixed, to occasion a slight irritation or warmth of the skin. 

4. Perhaps the best of all remedies would be, to aban- 
don books altogether ; to leave the city and the study, 
and journey in the country ; to exchange the confined 
position of the student for the unrestrained movements 
of the traveller ; to excite the whole body by moderate 
motion ; to wander in the woods and meadows, and re- 
fresh the misused organ by the green fields and trees, 
and the endless alternations of nature's works. 

5. The eyes, when in this condition, should never be 
used at all immediately on awaking from sleep in the 
morning, after meals, or by candle light. 

6. In addition to the above, they should be washed 
frequently in the course of the day, in cold water ; which 
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IS an excellent means of strenKjthening the eyes. We do 
not mean, to open them in cold water, as some do. This 
is a bad practice, and often does injury, by abstracting 
too much heat from the eye, and occasioning irritability 
and weakness. Simply washing them with the hand is 
a better and more appropriate way.* 

Such are the simple means necessary to restore the 
eyes to their original condition ; to avert the impending 
danger ; and to enable them to return to their ordinary 
duty. For want of supposed opportunity, through mis- 
tal^en economy, or from an unwillingness to adopt them, 
many lovers of learning have been compelled, in bitter- 
ness of soul, to retire i'rom its pursuit, and to relinquish 
all its honours and pleasures. Many have gone down 
blind to the grave, before half their appointed days of 
usefulness were fulfilled, little dreaming that loss of vision 
was only the bitter reward of reprehensible prodigality 
or unjustifiable ignorance — self-satisfied, perhaps, as mar- 
tyrs in a glorious cause ; when they should have been 
humbled at the recollection of a precious talent wantonly 
abused. 

When by the timely adoption of these measures, the 
eyes have again become sound, too much care cannot be 
taken that similar imprudence does not again bring them 
into the same condition. The recovery should make a 
person more cautious, and not more bold. A second at- 
tack or relapse is seldom followed with equal success. 
Whoever is so unwise as to trespass a second time against 
the eyes, after the above warnings, should not indulge 
even that hope, that they will again possess that degree 
of strength and endurance, which fits them for active, 
continued labour. 

Beer states, that those individuals to whom nature has 
given brown or black eyes, require more caution in the 

• The practice of washing the eyes with cold water, is one of the 
best known and most invaluable means of strengthening the eyes 
and preserving the sight. The opinion is very prevalent that it is 
always useful. But there are states of the organ in which the ap- 
plication of cold water is highly improper, and warm or tepid water 
would be more appropriate. An ignorant use of it, therefore. 
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use of their sight, than such as have blue or gray eyes.* 
" Whoever," says he, ** has observed for a number of 
years the very different degrees of power of different eyes, 
m a great number of men, will find, as I have done, the 
irrefutable confirmation of the above truth. By a care- 
ful collection and comparison of facts, he will arrive at 
the same strong conviction that I have, viz. that gray and 
blue eyes will bear, under the same circumstances, much 
greater straining than brown or black eyes. Consequent- 
ly, the acuteness and durability of sight is in a very ac- 
curate relation to the varying colour of the eyes. Its 
power always increases in proportion to the degree of 
lightness of the iris ; and on the contrary, diminishes in 
proportion to its degree of blackness. For example, dark 
blue eyes support much less expenditure of vision than 
the gray ; and brown eyes can endure much less strain- 
ing than the dark blue. Every one may easily satisfy 
himself of the correctness of this universal observation, 
by the fiict that of an hundred men who have black eyes, 
scarcely one can be found who is altogether contented 
with his sight ; and also, that dark coloured eyes are sub- 
ject to amaurotic affections ; from which light coloured 
.eyes, under the influence of the same exciting causes, 
much oftener remain free. 

^' Since there is no general rule without an exception, 
so here, we sometimes find individuals with gray or blue 
eyes, which are from the birth very weak ; and vice wr- 
sa. But these exceptions are nevertheless very rare, and 

might in some cases prove injurious rather than .beneficial. To 
the healthy eye it is always serviceable. — There is very often with 
individuals who have weak eyes, a peculiar disposition to close the 
lids, and a difficulty afterwards of opening them again ; also an in- 
voluntary contraction of the lids, occasioning a sense of pressure 
Upon the eye-balls, with a feeling of heat, itching, and irritability 
of the tarn. When such symptoms are present, the local applica- 
tion of warm water will proiduce more grateful sensations than cold, 
and do more good. There is no need of erring however on this 
point, if the effects which follow the application are observed. 
They should always be grateful and pleasant — if not, they may be 
injurious. 

* Pflege gesunder und geschwachter Augen. 
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do not in the least degree militate against the truth of 
my assertions." 

If such is the hct — aud the authority of its author 
must, upon this suhject, be considered very high, — it is 
certainly worthy of serious consideration ; and deserves a 
place among otner cautions upon the subject of the pre- 
servation of the sight* 

y. There are some very prevalent habits among studious 
men, by which the eyes are liable to be injured ; es- 
pecially when they are predisposed to debility and in- 
flammation ; and which are indulged in without the least 
idea that they constitute a cause of danger. 

1. The first of these which I shall mention, is the 
practice of rubbing the eyes on awaking from sleep in the 
morning, in order to relieve the uneasy sensations ex- 
perienced at that period of the day — the feeling of stiffitiess 
and weight, that is so apt to be present in the much used 
eye. It occasions irritation ; produces a determination of 
blood to the organs ; and not unfrequently slight degrees 
of redness, which, by frequent repetitions, may easily de- 
generate into troublesome disease. If much force is 
^plied in this way, it may so derange the functions of 
the nerve, as to occasion permanent and incurable bUnd- 
ness ; of which the following case, related by Beer, is a 
striking and melancholy example. Its relation may not 
be without its use, in impressing the importance of the 
above caution upon the mind. *< I was once called," says 
he, '^ to a man who had enjoyed a remarkable vision, and 
who, but a short time previous, had suddenly become 
< stock blind.' He was in the company of some fjEmiiliar 
friends, when a stranger suddenly came behind him, and 
covered both his eyes with the hands. Now he was to 
tell who was behind him. Whether he knew or not, I 
cannot say ; but without speaking a word, he endeavoured 
to free himself from the pressure. But the more he 
endeavoured, the more firmly did the other press with 
his hands ; until, when they were removed, he found, on 
opening his eyes, that the sight was for ever gone." 

Many cases are on record, and many annually como 
under the observation of physicians, which exhibit the 
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injurious and fetal consequences of pressure upon the eyes. 
It is, therefore, very easy to conceive, that even a mode- 
rate degree of pressure, if frequently repeated, as in the 
above mentioned habit, may not only increase the ten* 
dency always existing in many eyes to irritation and in- 
flammation ; but may sometimes actually produce it, and' 
lay the foundation of weakness that might otherwise 
have never occurred. 

2. The eyes, especially when they are predisposed to 
weakness, are not unfrequently injured by exposure to 
strong currents of wind. Many date the first attack of 
what they consider serious disease, to this cause. All 
whose eyes are weak, are rendered uncomfortable by it. 
It should therefore be avoided, especially by those who 
are subject to ophthalmic diseases. When it cannot be 
wholly avoided, such individuals ought to adopt some 
measures to modify the impression of the wind upon the 
eyes. A neglect of this precaution has often converted 
simple weakness into acute inflammatory disease. 

3. Another bad habit is the custom of reading while 
the body is in a recumbent position. It is a lazy posture, 
BB inconsistent with the health of the eyes, as with the 
graceful propriety of the scholar. The blood, while the 
body is thus conditioned, flows more readily to the head 
and eyes, and subjects them to increased danger, es- 
pecially when the reading or study is combined with 
mental labour. 

4. The eyes are often seriously injured by being put 
to too early or too great use after the system has been 
affected with grave and important disease ; as acute in- 
flammations of the vital organs, nervous fevers, or any 
disorder accompanied with great depletion. Such affec- 
tions often leave the eyes exceedingly debilitated. The 
convalescence is very slow; time hangs heavily on the 
hands of the student; he is weary with the labour of 
idleness ; and the temptation to lighten the burden by 
reading is very strong. But it cannot be done without 
danger of increasing the weakness of the eyes, and con- 
verting it into obstinate if not incurable disease. There 
is no condition where the safety of the eyes stands in 
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greater need of all the patience and self-denial of the 
student. He should not return to study, until the body 
has recovered a good measure of strength, and the eyes 
have sufficient power to be used without any uneasy 
sensation. The best economy of the organs consists in 
withdrawing them from all study, and exercising them 
only with such objects as are pleaising to them ; in accus- 
toming them gradually to bear a full hgfat, and adopting 
the use of such measures as are necessary to re-establish 
the general health. The old adage, << the more haste the 
less speed," is peculiarly jipplicable to the eyes, when the 
body is recovering from the consequences of serious dis- 
ease. An unwiUingness to conform to it, has condemned 
many to months and years of diminished usefulness. 

5. The habit of exercising the eyes in the examination 
of very minute objects, is also very injurious to vision. 
Its debilitating and fatal consequences are not unfrequent- 
ly seen in those mechanics who are continually obliged 
to strain the sight in this way, in the manufacture and 
manipulation of very small and very deUcate objects. It 
is this that renders so many of them amaurotic in advanced 
l^e. The student who is ever reading small print) is 
subjected to the same danger. Indeed his danger is 
greater, since there are few, perhaps none, of the objects 
about which the former is occupied, that strain the sight 
so much as the small type of the latter. For this reason, 
while we rejoice at the abundant facilities for acquiring 
knowledge, which constitute one of the pecuhar features 
of the age, we cannot help regretting the multiplication of 
books printed with very small type, as among its dangerous 
errors. It has made our eyes ache and water, to see the 
spirit of a dozen reviews crowded into the narrow space, 
formerly needed for one. Much as we should rejoice to 
know, that the poor student, for a small pittance of his 
earnings, can secure an amount of literature, once attain- 
able only by the more favoured sons of fortune, — ^yet 
when we consider the unspeakable value of sound, per- 
manent eye-sight, we feel that the privilege may be pur- 
chased at too high a price. The constant habit of read- 
ipg very small print, is dangerous to strong eyes. To 
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weak eyes, it may be fataL It should therefore be car€l- 
fully avoided. 

6« The use of green glaases, so common of late among- 
those who have weak eyes, is another bad habit, wholly 
contrary to the nature of the organ, and to the true prin- 
ciples of treatment in such cases. Their very general 
adoption is probably founded on the fact, that nature has 
spread this colour so profusely through her works ; and 
the very natural inference, that the colour provided by 
her, and so eminently beneficial to healthy eyes, must o£ 
necessity be useful to those which are weak. It has been 
proved, however, by the experience of thousands, that 
this opinion is incorrect. Instead of diminishing weak- 
ness, in a vast proportion of cases, they increase it. They 
throw a sombre, melancholy, and disagreeable hue upon 
all objects, wholly unlike nature's soft and pure colour. 
The eye is strained by them. When they have been 
worn for a long time, its sensibility becomes morbidly 
elevated, and it is unfitted to bear the light, which is its 
natural, healthy stimulus, without uneasiness or pain. 

They are only useful, when the individual is obliged 
to be exposed to a bright glare of light, for any length of 
time, which cannot be moderated in any other way ; as 
in travelling over snow when it is highly illuminated by 
the rays of the sun, or in sailing upon the water, where 
he is subject to the dazzling and dangerous reflections 
firom its surface. The weak-sighted therefore should only 
have recourse to them on these and similar occasions, 
and beware of crippling his eyes by their continual em- 
ployment. 

7. Among the habits of students, which exert an un- 
favourable effect upon the eyes, the use of tobacco ought 
not to be passed over unnoticed. There can be no doubt, 
that this powerful poisonous narcotic, is highly detrimen- 
tal to the health of sedentary, studious men. It has been 
stated by ^Titers, that it exerts no inconsiderable influence 
in the production of amaurotic affections. When its de- 
bilitating effects upon the nervous system generally, are 
considered, we see no reason why the retina, that most 
exquisitely delicate nerve of the eye, which is allied to 
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ail the other Derves oi the hody hy such intimate sjmpa- 
tbiesy should not partake in the infirmity produced hy 
this disgusting practice. One thing is certain, that of the 
vast numher of amaurotic patients annually presented to 
the observation of medical men, a great proportion of 
them indulge in the use of tobacco. It may ao for the 
sailor, and the day-labourer — for most of the duties of 
their lives are, in some sense, a practical fulfilment of the 
principal laws of physical education, which ever tend to 
strengthen the system, and fortify it against the en- 
croachments of nervous diseases. But it is far different 
with the student-— all his habits are sedentary. His 
modes of life present a continual series of temptations to 
break these laws ; and render his nervous system pecu- 
liarly liable to be injured by all unnatural and unneces- 
sary stimuU. Many other important reasons might be 
urged against this practice. But the bare possibitity that 
the above opinion may be correct, will be sufficient to 
the lover of good eyes. *< Sat verbum sapienti." 

S. Before leaving this branch of our subject, let me 
warn my readers against another practice that has aided 
in the destruction of thousands of eyes. It is the igno- 
rant and injudicious use of eye-waters. None know 
the amount of this evil, except those physicians who have 
had extensive opportunities of observing the diseases of 
the eyes. It is so great, and its consequences are often 
so oielancholy, that the very word eye-water occasions 
pain almost as often as it meets the ear of an intelligent 
oculist. 

When from neglect of any or all the above directions, 
the eyes have become weak and irritable, crowded with 
blood, and requiring only a little more action to run on 
to serious disease, nine men out of ten, nay, nineteen in 
twenty, have an unhesitating recourse to some nostrum, 
which goes under the name of an eye-water. In other 
words, they use some stimulating application, whose only 
legitimate operation is to give additional irritation to 
parts already too much irritated. Under its employ- 
ment, as might be expected, disease increases. But the 
ignorant notion is so prevalent among high and low, rich 
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and poor, the wise and the unwise, that a diseased eye 
cannot be cured without eye-water, that it is commonly 
the least suspected cause of difficulty. Men abandoti 
that trusty friend, common sense, in diseases of the eyes, 
as they do on many other subjects. The singular de- 
pendence on the use of eye-waters in the diseases of the 
eyes, is so universally embraced, that it will perhaps be 
one of the last of the follies of the dark ages that will be 
abandoned. 

The indiscriminate employment of these as a remedj-. 
IS, m mneteen cases out of twenty, unscientific and un- 
philosophical ; and wholly at variance with the simple 
principles of disease. The experience of every sensible 
observer proves, that in an equal proportion of cases, 
they produce or keep up disease, instead of alleviating or 
curing it. Among the host of specific eye-waters, in such 
general use, there is not one that has not done infinite 
harm. There is no specific for diseases of the eyes ; I 
had almost said, for any other disease. The only rational 
mode of treatment in these, as in all other diseases, is 
that which looks to their causes, and removes them ; and 
afterwards applies such remedies as are in accordance 
with the simple, philosophical principles which regulate 
the removal of disease in all other organs. To trust to 
such means, therefore, when the eyes begin to be dis- 
eased, is to lean upon a broken staff. To lose time by 
such trust, while the causes of disease continue, and to 
neglect the only proper remedies, is to trifle with one of 
heaven's best blessings ; and perhaps, to squander a gift 
that may never be regained. 

The practice of every physician who has possessed op- 
portunities for observation, is filled with the melancholy 
consequences of this prevailing error. Since the inte- 
rests of religion, science and humanity depend so much 
upon the eyes, perhaps no better service could be ren- 
dered to them, than a history of eye-waters, with a full 
exposure of all the mischiefs they have occasioned, as 
universally prescribed by the hands of old women, grave 
divines, lawyers and doctors ; and a general diffusion of 
correct ideas upon the principles of their employment^ 
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in tha very few cases for which they may be considered 
appropriate remedies. 

Among" the various nostrums vended and used under 
the name of eye-waters, to the injury or destruction of 
much good vision, there is one, however, which forms an 
exception to the above reprobations, and which, should 
it supersede all others, and be introduced into the same 
general practice, would doubtless, till the people gain a 
better light, prove a blessing. This is the famous Paris 
coUyrium.* ^ An old lady of Paris, whose husband had 
become famous for an eye-water, had the misfortune to 
lose her spouse and his secret together. In this dilemma, 
harassed by applications for the nostrum, she had ro- 
course to the water of the Seine, and was not more gra- 
tified than surprised, to find that the coUyrium had lost 
nothing of its virtue. After having enriched herself by 
a successful traffic, it so chanced that she fell sick ; and 
conscience-stricken at the prospect of death, she applied 
to an eminent professor of surgery instead of a priest, to 
relieve herself of the burthen of sin with which her soul 
was encumbered. * Soyez tranquille, mon amie,' said 
the professor, ' de tous les medecins vous etes le plus 
innocent : vos remedes n'ont fait du mal ^ personne.' " 

From the above observations the followmg important 
inference is drawn, viz. The student whose eyes are af- 
fected, should never use a coUyrium stronger than good 
river water, without the counsel of some skilful, weU- 
informed physidan. 

VI. It is a weU known £Gu:t, that the distinct vision of 
near and remote objects requires corresponding changes 
in the conformation of the eye. One office of the mus- 
cles attached to it is to effect these changes, in order to 
adapt it accurately to the ever varying distances of 
objects. 

That such changes actually take place, however un- 
conscious the mind may be of them, is proved by many 
facts which come under our daily observation. This 
explains the reason why, when several objects are placed 

• Travera on Diseases of the Eyes. 
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at different distances before us, they do not appear 
equally distinct at the same time, though both may be in 
the same aus of the eye. It also accounts for the &.ct 
that distant objects i^pear indistinct and somewhat con- 
fused, when we first look at them, after the eyes have 
been attentively occupied in examining minute objects^ 
and vice vsrsa ; though by continuing to look at them, 
they soon present their ordinary distinct shape and ap- 

{>earance. It explains also the fatigue experienced by 
ooking intently at minute objects. It is because the 
muscles of the eye are wearied, like all other muscles^ 
by intense and long-continued contraction. 

It is a law of the muscular system that its power, faci- 
lity, and readiness of action are increased by exercise, 
and diminished or finally lost by disuse. Hence the dif* 
ference in the size and agility of the muscles of the day<i- 
labourer and dancing-master, and the studious, sedentary 
man. The muscles of the eye are under the influence 
of the same law. The more they are used, the greater 
the sphere of activity which they acquire. When they 
are seldom or never used, they become weak and rigid ; 
and are finally incapable of strong, vigorous action. Lake 
all other muscles, too, they become best fitted for that 
kind of action to which they are most accustomed^ and 
less for an opposite action. Hence the eyes of the stu« 
dent who is continually poring over his books, are best 
calculated for seeing near objects distinctly; while the 
eyes that are continually exercised in examining distant 
objects, are least fitted for the distinct vision of such as 
are near and minute. This is the reason why sailors, for 
example, are generally long-sighted ; and watch-makers, 
students, &c. are so apt to be short-sighted. 

These facts are by no means unimportant ; since they 
lead us to another direction which may be of some con- 
sequence in preserving the sight. It is this. The stu- 
dent whose duties oblige him to be for the most part 
intently occupied with his books, should not neglect t6 
exercise the eyes also in the examination of distant ob* 
jects. He should guard against poring continually, or 
almost without intermission, over his books and papers ; 
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and occasionally look abroad upon more distant objects. 
When his circumstances permit, let him select a room 
for his study which is provided with a distant view. By 
looking out upon this, and exercising the eyes alternate- 
ly in this manner, he will in the best and most agreeable 
way relieve the muscles from the fatigue of continued 
action ; preserve them longer in a natural, perfect state ; 
and diminish the danger of being obliged to have too early 
a recourse to the aid of spectacles. 

But whatever care has been taken of the eyes, how- 
ever judiciously they may have been managed, they must, 
after a certain period, begin to be imperfect. As age 
advances, one of its inevitable consequences is a change 
in the conformation of the eye, which will, in some mea* 
sure, impair vision. With the progress of years, its humours 
diminish, its form becomes flattened, and the pupil grows 
narrower ; so that the image is removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the retina ; less hght is admitted to the eye ; 
and the muscles have not sufficient power to adapt it to 
the difficulties of its new condition. 

Happily, art has provided an admirable remedy for this 
difficijdty, in the invention of spectacles ; by which the 
student may continue his labours and prolong his use- 
fulness. 

Some incorrect opinions prevail respecting the period 
when recourse may be had to the aid of spectacles. Many, 
influenced by these opinions, have seriously injured vision 
by deferring them too long. Not a few have laid up cause 
for repentance by using them too soon. It is therefore 
important to lay down some directions, by which each 
one may determine with accuracy the rule of safety, and 
ascertain with correctness when his sight may be assisted 
by spectacles. 

The proper period is various in different individuals. 
Some men require them in very early life. Others en- 
joy perfect vision without them even to old age. There- 
fore the question cannot be determined, as has been sup- 
posed, by the number of our years. Whether they are 
to be used earlier or later, depends upon a variety of cir- 
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cumstancesy upon the original structure and conformation ^ 
of the eye, upon the care with which it has been managed, ^l 
upon its wise or unwise use in youth, and upon a great . 
number of pecutiarities and diseases, ever varying in a 
thousand different degrees, in different individuals. 

But fortunately, whatever are the precise nature and 
variety of these, there are certain signs uniformly pre- 
sented in every case, by which each person may deter* 
mine accurately the precise time when the use of specta* 
des will be consistent with wisdom and the preservation 
of his sight. They are the following. 

1 . The focus of vision is farther removed from the eye. 
In other words, in order to see small objects distinctly, 
they must be removed farther from the eye than tne 
student has been accustomed to view them. The usual 
length of this focus of vision in a sound, healthy, perfect 
eye, is from sixteen to twenty inches. 

2* More light is required than formerly for distinct 
vision. Hence the habit of old men, of holding the can- 
dle between the eyes and the paper when they are. reading. 

3. Very small objects, when they are closely examined, 
appear confused, and run into each other. This is espe- 
aailj the case when they are of bright, brilliant colours. 

4. The eyes are very easily fatigued by slight efforts 
and straining, which would not have affected them previ- 
ously. There is a sense of weariness on viewing near 
objects, with watering of the eyes, and headach, and 
sometimes redness of the eyelids--«o much so that there 
is a necessity of directing them frequently to other ob- 
jects, in order that they may obtain repose. 

5. The sight is generally weak on awaking from sleep, 
and does not fully recover its accustomed power until 
some hours after — ^until it has been, in some degree, 
aroused by the action of light and air. 

6. There is always more difficulty in reading small 
print by candle light than by the light of day. 

Whenever any or all these signs are present, the as- 
sistance of spectacles is not only proper but necessary. 
The prevalent opinion, that the longer they are deferred, 
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the longer the vision will retain the strength of youth, is 
a mistake. It is a mistake, which has often brought ex* 
tieme old age prematurely on the eyes. As soon, there* 
fore, as the eye has become sensibly flattened, and the 
above mentioned inconveniences arise, not a moment 
should he lost. This » espedaHy important to the stu- 
dious man, who is obliged to use the eyes much. It is 
to be considered the voice of nature calling for aid. 
Either study most be relinquished, or the aid provided ; 
otherwise the eye will be seriously injured by the increased 
efforts which have become necessary for distinct vision. 

Many persons thus injure the eyes by deferring the 
use oC spectacles too late. But this is not the only mis- 
take that is made. They may be also seriously injuredi 
«ad premature old age induced, if the glasses are not 
-properly adapted to the actual condition of the eyes. If 
the glass is bad, in other words, if it be not accturately 
iconfonned to the actual condition of the eye, the vision 
^#31 be in greater danger of being injured with it thaa 
without it. 

LfCt the principle then be well understood. Mmj 
mistake by obtaimng glass of too great magnifying power« 
But this is wrong. A proper glass is not one which mag- 
nifies the object, but which presents it as nearly as possi- 
ble of its natural size-— which shews it in a dear, distiact 
manner, and at the same distance at which the perspa 
was accustomed to distinguish objects when the eye was 
in its most perfect condition. The lens is always too 
convex, if, in order to procure distinct vision, the object 
must be brought nearer to the eye than before the sight 
became impaired. 

By bearing in mind the natural length of the focus in 
a perfect eye, we may always find the safe rule. It is, 
as before observed, from sixteen to twenty inches. That 
glass is proper which enables us to read fine print, or 
which procures easy, distinct vision, at about that distance, 
and improper when it departs much either way from it. 
The surest proof that the glasses are too convex, is when 
the book, for distinct vision, must be brought nearer than 
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formerly to a sound, healthy eye, e.g, eight or nine 
inches. Let the glass always be selected on this princi- 
ple and no other. From ignorance of it, or from inat- 
tention to it, many have weakened vision and deprived 
themselves of the blessing of years of useful labour. If 
glasses of too great magnifying power are chosen at first, 
the eye will endeavour to accommodate itself to an im* 
proper focus, and become so much flattened that it will 
be difficult, sometimes impossible, as age advances and 
the sight grows more imperfect, to find any spectacles 
which will benefit. On the contrary, if they are selected 
on a right principle, if the focal distance is sufficiently 
long, so as only to relieve the sight and render it natural^ 
it sometimes happens that the individual is able in future 
life to diminish rather than increase the power of the 
glasses, and at last to give up the use of them altogether. 
Short-sighted persons require also the assistance o^ 
glasses ; and by a judicious choice, these will, on several 
accounts, aid the preservation of the sight. They pre- 
vent the straining of the eyes, and save much unneces- 
sary labour. They enable a person also to avoid the 
unfavourable position of the body and head, which the 
short-sighted man is obliged to assume ; and which ren- 
ders him more liable than others to congestion of blood 
about the head and eyes. The following are the signs 
by which he may determine whether he needs the aid of 
glasses. 

1. There is inability of distinguishing small objects, as 
common print, at the distance of fifteen or twenty inches ; 
and larger objects, at two feet distance from the eye. 

2. There is a disposition to keep the eye-lids half 
closed while looking at distant objects. 

3. The short-sighted man distinguishes near objects 
in twilight, better than other men. He can read the 
finest print, for instance, with facility, when the long- 
sighted man, whose eye is sound, is unable to distinguish 
the capital letters. 

4. He feels a sense of weariness, straining and disten- 
sion of the eye, by a long e^i^amination of distant objects. 
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' With the existence of these agns he should not delay 
the use of spectacles, — ^but, like the long-sighted student, 
he should be careful to make a judicious choice, and se- 
lect such as are exactly suited to the actual condition of 
the eye. The glass should never be so strong as to di- 
minish the size of objects, but merely to represent them 
clearly, distinctly, and of their natural size. If they are 
not selected according to this principle, they will increase 
the short-sightedness, strain the organs, and augment in- 
stead of diminishing the weakness. 
. The long-sighted man, as already observed, will per- 
form an essential service to the eyes, by accustoming 
them, as he advances in age, to the frequent examination 
of minute objects. The short-sighted man, for the same 
reason, should be accustomed to the examination of more 
distant objects. By these means, each will diminish the 
tendency to an increase of the changes, which are ever 
taking place, in the course of time. 

Such are the principal facts necessary to be mention- 
ed here. There is much other valuable information in 
books upon this branch of our subject, well worthy the 
attention of those whose eyes are the subjects of either 
of the above mentioned imperfections, and which, if well 
understood and obeyed, will essentially promote the pre- 
servation of the sight.* 

Great complaint is often made among students, and es- 
pecially theological students, of the injurious effects of 
Greek type and Hebrew points. Since they have been 
frequently regarded as the chief origin and cause of dis- 
eases of the eyes, they seem to demand a few observations 
in this place. 

With respect to the former, I would barely remark, that 
if the tjrpe of the author and of the lexicon is sufficiently 
large and clear, there seems to be no good reason why 
the study of the Greek language should occasion injury 

• Consult Wells and Adams on Vision ; Kitchener's popular lit- 
tle work on Economy of the Eyes ; Winkler on the Preservation of 
the Sight, on Optical Principles ; and various others. 
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to the eyes. But while Polymicrian editions of the 
Greek classics^ and such copies as those of Schrevelius' 
Lexicon are in use, we may expect that weakness of the 
eyes will be the inevitable consequence. Let the student 
expend hb money wisely, in the purchase af such text 
books as are printed with a clear, handsome type, and he 
will not be compelled to suspend his studies for want of 
sight, and obliged to repeat to himself in bitterness of 
heart, as he looks over his miserable, closely crowded 
volumes, the old maxim, " Penny wise, and pound foolish* 
- Perhaps I may be allowed to suggest, with all due de- 
ference to the scholarship of the present day, another 
cause, to show that the study of the Greek language, i^ 
not, as the lawyers say, malum in se,-^not necessaiilf 
hurtful to the eyes. There is nothing more trying to the 
sight than to be for ever learning — in other words, no-' 
thing is more di{ficult than the practice of a half formed 
habit ; which, through want of application or energy, oi^ 
our part, never becomes natural to us. What is more 
difficult, for example, than to be practising a half learned 
tune, or attempting to sing an air of which we know next 
to nothing ? 

I suspect this principle may be applied to the subject 
before us. The student often does not become sufficient •* 
ly familiar with the Greek to read it with ease. This at 
once explains the mystery. Obliged to pore over a cer- 
tain quantity every day^ to examine words with whicb 
his eyes are but little acquainted, and his heart still less 
•—continually shifting his eyes from the page to the lexi- 
con, and from the lexicon to the grammar ; his mind, in' 
the meanwhile, perplexed, provoked, and feverish**^.nO' 
wonder that his eyes grow weak ! A thorough scholar is 
delivered from much of this drudgery. At the commence- 
ment, when he begins the study of the language in youth, 
he proceeds gradually, and makes steady but gentle pro- 
gress ; until, at length, the Greek letters are as familiar 
to him as those of his mother tongue. 

This leads me to mention another cause, which, though 
unsuspected, may occasion weakness of the eyes. Many 
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of Our young men fit themselves for admission to the uni- 
verity in a hurry. Almost evefy thing is done in a hurry 
in our country ; perhaps nothing more so than the busi- 
ness of education. Thus they are compelled to study 
day and night, in order to be prepared for the approach- 
ing examination. Eyes that have been accustomed to but 
little use, are suddenly called to steady and laborious ae- 
tion. Can any one be surprised at the result, that such 
immoderate use of the organ should weaken it? And 
kow easy and natural the inference, since the mode of 
preserving the sight has been such a neglected subject, 
that a full amount of the blame should be thrown upon 
the Greek type ! The wonder is rather that so many 
escape uninjured, than that here and there the eyes of a 
Student are made weak and become unfitted for labour. 

Those who are fond of the study of the Ghreek liters*- 
ture, may undoubtedly injure the eye-sight by immode- 
mte reading, however familiar, their eyes may be with 
t^it ; just as one who is fond of novels, or any other read- 
ing, will weaken the organ by reading too long, by an im- 
proper light, immediately after meals, &c. 

This word meals, su^ests another cause of weakness. 
Some students, who are in the habit of postponing their 
studies till the last moment, when the recitation, for in- 
stance, is to take place in the afternoon, will go immedi- 
ately from dinner to their books. If instead of such pro- 
crastination, they could be persuaded to become familiar 
with the lessons a day or two beforehand, so that an easy 
review at this unfavourable hour might be substituted for 
hard study, the eyes would be less injured, and their 
progress in knowledge more sure and rapid. All good 
rules seem to harmonize to produce one result. Their 
eyes and their minds, if this improvement were adopted, 
would be strengthened. 

So much for the Greek. We cannot believe that the 
study of it is peculiarly injurious to the eyes. Hundreds, 
whose eyes appear to be originally possessed of no extra- 
ordinary strength, are in the daily habit of reading it with 
impunity. The injurious eflfects, therefore, which are at- 
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tributed to this, should be ascribed to some of the other 
causes above mentioned. Were it studied wisely, acquir- 
ed gradually, learned thoroughly, and not in a hurry ; 
were the type of sufficient size, and not read by improper 
light, we should probably hear little complaint of the 
dangerous consequences of the study of the Greek lan- 
guage. 

With regard to the Hebrew, having never studied it, 
I can speak only from analogy and observation. 

From a slight examination of the Hebrew text, which 
indeed appears to an unpractised eye " horrible and grim,** 
I should say that the language ought to be studied by 
beginners with great care. I apprehend that much evil 
has been created by the neglect of this rule. I have been 
informed that the young men who enter the Seminary at 
Andover, are much in the habit of making the study of 
the Hebrew, which is preparatory to their examination 
for admission, the work of only a few weeks. Hence, they 
are no doubt hurried. Sufficient time is not allowed for 
obedience to the good old maxim, " festina lente." They 
pursue their studies perhaps to a late hour of the even- 
ing, or directly after meals. That which should have 
been the work of months, is made the work of a few days. 
No wonder that the eyes by such unwonted action, are 
strained and weak ! 

Hebrew points doubtless require a closer attention than 
the common English letters. Yet there is nothing in 
them peculiarly calculated to injure the eye, if a know- 
ledge of them is acquired slowly, if the period of study is 
at first short, and lengthened gradually. 

From an observation of facts also, I should conclude 
that the study of Hebrew is not necessarily hurtful. So 
far as I can learn, the best scholars in that language are 
not troubled with weakness of sight.* Unless then those 
who complain of Hebrew, can prove that some idiosyn- 
cracy exists in their power of vision, rendering them ex- 

* Thig is certainly true of the most distinguished scholars in Eu- 
rope and America. — Ed. 
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ceptions to the rule established by this fact» they must 
attribute their weak eyes to some other cause than the 
Hebrew. 

Perhaps they will find, on a more impartial examina- 
tion, the real sources of evil in some of the above men- 
tioned causes of weakness. No man whose eyes are ori- 
^nally weak, or injured by disease, can expect to put 
them to great use in the study of any dead langui^e, with 
impunity. Neither if his knowledge of Hebrew is slight 
and superficial, so that the text always appears a mystic 
page, or if it has been studied at improper times, or too 
intently, or while neglecting the general health, is it fait 
that its little points should be compelled to bear the blame. 
It is a maxim in law, that every man is innocent until 
proved guilty. And while so many other causes of mis- 
chief are implicated, Hebrew points may well be acquit- 
ted under this equitable rule. Especially if some of the 
best scholars stand ready to g^ve in their evidence, and 
testify that the Hebrew language is inoffendve to the 
eyes, its character must go clear, notwithstanding the 
complaints of other men. 

Let the language be more thoroughly studied — let the 
eye be made perfectly familiar with it, (and to this end 
the mind must be master of it,) — ^let the rules laid down 
for the preservation of the eyes, in their ordinary every 
day use, be observed with care; and I should not be 
afraid to prophesy, that the reproach will ere long be 
wiped away from the Hebrew — and that it will cease to 
be regarded as one of the decided enemies of strong and 
healthy vision.* 



* In a note accompanying the manuscript, the aathor remarks : 
** It is certain that not a few of the young men from Andover, who 
have applied for advice, confidently attributed all the woes of their 
poor eyes to Hebrew ; though it never appeared to me so much to 
be blamed, as costive bowels, want of exercise, and various other 
mistakes and follies." If it be indeed the peculiar forms of the 
Greek and Hebrew characters, which thus occasion weakness and 
diseases of the eye, we must of course expect to find the Greeks 
and Jews, and also the Arabs, — or at least the learned among these 
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We have thus, in a veiy general manner, attempted 
to go over this important subject. We liave endeavoured 
to explain the principles upon which the light under ali 
circumstances is to be regulated, so as best to suit the 
labouring eye ; to shew the periods of the day in which 
the organ may be used with the most advantage, and the 
least danger of injury; and the amount of labour to 
which it should be subjected, in its varying conditions Id 
different individuab. We have adverted also to its inse<i> 
parable connexions, and consequent sympathies with the 
general system ; and pointed out some of the important 
rules necessarily arising from those connexions. We 
have alluded to some of the bad habits in which students 
indulge, to the great injury of the eyes ; and directed 
the attention to some of the plain simple means, prophy- 
lactic and remedial, which were naturally presented by 
the views that have been taken of the subject. 

If we mistake not, the secret but least suspected causes 
of much of the suffering and privations of studious mem 
from weakness of the eyes, may be found in the neglect 
of some of the above principles, or the indulgence of 
some of the above mentioned errors. 

It is obvious that the present occasion has only per- 
mitted a very superficial examination of the subject. Its 
vital importance to the cause of literature and religion 
demands a more thorough investigation. But perhaps 
enough has been said, to impress the mind with its impor- 
tance ; and to induce some who may read these pages, to 
give it the more accurate examination which it deserves. 

nations, — ^the victims of these maladies, a sore-eyed, blinded race. 
The fact, however, is just the reverse ; and we may therefore pro- 
perly acquit the Greek and Hebrew letters of any intrinsic malig- 
nity. The truth seems to be, that any species of characters to 
which the eye is unaccustomed, and which therefore demand a 
closer attention than ordinary, tend in a greater or less degree to 
strain the eyes, and thus ultimately produce disease. Thus a page 
of Italic is read with much less facility than one in ordinary type ; 
the eye must rest upon it with more intentness, and may thus be 
overstrained ; in the same way that the eyes are strained by the 
exertion requisite in order to read at twilight. — £d. 
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In conclusioii, we would urge this as a solemn duty 
upon all who regard their individual happiness, or desire 
to render their usefulness as extensive as possible, by 
bringing all the powers which God has bestowed apon 
them, into full and permanent activity. Especially is this 
duty binding upon the clergy. They, be it ever remem- 
bered, " are not their own, they are bought with a price.** 
They profess to be devoted " body and soul to the ser- 
vice of the Lord." They therefore, above all men, are 
least excusable, if they wantonly suffer any of these 
powers, from ambition, neglect, or unjustifiable ignorance, 
to be squandered or lost. 
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The principles of geolog^^ have long been regarded not 
only as hostile to revealed truth, but as fiivourable to 
atheism. ^* It is manifest,'' says a very able and violent 
assailant of this science, <* that the mineral geology, con- 
sidered as a science, can do as well without God, (though 
in a question concerning the origin of the earth,) as 
Lucretius did."* And the geologists must indeed con- 
fess, that a number of their ablest writers some time 
ago, such for example as Hutton, did, intentionally or 
unintentionally, gave a quite atheistical aspect to some 
of their most feunous theories. And some of them at the 
present day, exhibit in their works so entire a neglect of 
every allusion of a religious character, as to excite pain 
in every pious mind, and lead many to the conclusion 
that geology must be the favourite resort of irreligion ; 
for if in this department of creation the same evidence 
of Divine Wisdom is exhibited as in other parts of the 

* Penn*8 Comparatiye Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies. 
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temple of nature, how is it possible that a man should 
devote his life to a description of its beautiful arches and 
columns, and yet make no allusion to the great Master 
Builder! 

Under such circumstances it will do no good for geolo- 
gists to deny the irreligious tendency of their favourite 
science, unless they can show positively that it contains 
principles of a contrary tendency. Hitherto they seem 
almost without exception to have felt that nothing was 
required of them, but to show that atheism and infidelity 
do not naturally and necessarily spring from its principles. 
But it seems to us to be high time for them to snow 
that influences favourable to religion may be derived from 
their science. And we apprehend that it will be no diffi- 
cult matter thus to invert the tables. We propose to 
undertake the task : and hope to show that tne student 
of natural theology will find the records of geology no 
unfruitful source of evidence as to the existence, perfec- 
tions and plans of Jehovah. The bearings of this science 
upon revelation we pass by for the present, and propose 
to coitidder only its relation to natural theology. 

The evidence of the Divine Existence that strikes most 
mind» with the greatest force, is the mathematical adap- 
tation to one another of the various parts of creation, and 
the consequent proportion and harmony of action be- 
tween them. Hence geology cannot be regarded as 
affording at first view much palpable evidence of a Deity. 
For we are struck, on examining its records, with the 
marks of disorder and ruin which the crust of the earth 
«nd its surfeu^e exhibit. Everywhere is seen the evidence 
of violent agencies in former times, now dislocating the 
solid strata, elevating mountains, and pouring forth vol- 
canic matter over the surface, and then anon sweeping 
that surface with deluge after deluge of tremendous 
power. The observer, who is accustomed to look on the 
regularity and harmony of the heavenly bodies, and the 
perfect adaptation to one another, and the harmonious 
action of the organs of plants and animals, as proof of 
the existence and wisdom of a First Cause, fancies almost 
that he sees in the irregularity and unbridled violence of 
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•-geological f^nomena* the agency of an antagonigt cause i 

:QX raiher, the operation of hlind chance. Hence it is 

tbat geologists have found it necessary to vindicate their 

science from the charge of atheistical tendencies. But as 

.has often been the case in other 8ci«ices» a more thorough 

.acquaintance with geology is b^inning to make it mani^ 

.fast, that the confusion and violence apparent in the strata, 

are only necessary parts of a great and beauti&il system 

of order,, by wjbidi the universe is sustained. We are 

bediming to find that disorder and confusion reipecting 

this subject, exist rather in our own limited understandings 

than in the crust of the globe : Or rather, we begin to 

see how, in the vast plans of the Deity, he brings order 

.and harmony out of apparent confusion and chance. 

** From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.*' 

Some unexpected revolvtioiis of this kind we hope to 
be able to point out in geology : And if they furnish less 
striking proo& of the divine existence, they afford more 
striking illustrations of the attributes and plans of the 
.Deity, than those cases where design and harmonious 
.adaptation are obvious at jQrst sight. 

In ibejirst pkicet geology Jwmishes evidence of direct 
and repe€tted acts ofcreaiive power* 

That the temperature of our globe in early times was 
much higher thaoi at present, is a fact most firmly esta- 
blished. Indeed, very few geologists now doubt but that 
this heat was then so great as to melt the great mass of 
the globe. In the progress of ages this high temperature 
has been reduced to its present condition, and other 
changes have been meanwhile advancing. Nor can it be 
admitted, as some theorists suppose, that these changes 
constitute a revolving series, to which there is no proof 
of a beginning, no prospect of an end. For the crust of 
. the globe does not exhibit evidence of more than two or 
three permanent states before the present: while the 
history of extinct animal and vegetable natures, shows, in 
these successive conditions of the globe, a progress to- 
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wards perfection. Hence we reasonably infer, that oilr 
planet had a beginning. And we infer the same from 
the fact, that an intensely heated globe could not have 
existed eternally in that condition; since it must have 
begun to radiate heat at the first. True, the existence 
of the matter of the globe in a different condition, pre- 
vious to the time when all the changes which it now pre- 
sents commenced, is possible. But until the evidence of 
such a previous state can be discovered, it is certainly 
philosophical to infer that it was then created out of no* 
thing. 

This inference derives support from another fact, wluch 
seems to be too clearly e^ablished to admit of doubt } 
viz. that during the changes which the globe has undez^ 
gone, since its original production out of nothing, serenil 
destructions and subsequent new creations of animals and 
plants have taken place. Most geologists suppose that 
they can trace in the organic remains contained in the 
rocks as many as four or five distinct epochs of ruin and 
renewal ; that is, whole groups have been at once swept 
from existence by some powerful catastrophe, and their 
places suppUed by other races called into existence by 
the creative fiat of the Almighty. Some geologists, how* 
ever, suppose that the species have gradually become ex- 
tinct, without a special catastrophe, just as ^edes do 
now occasionally disappear from particular countries and' 
even from the face of the globe : an example of which is 
the Dodo of New Holland. But all writers agree that a 
vast number of species of plants and animals, some of 
them of enormous size, which formerly flourished, have 
disappeared. Imperfect and limited as our knowledge of 
organic remains must yet be, the most recent catalogues 
contain not far from 6000 species ; not more than 600 
of which can now be found alive on the earth. And in- 
deed, it is rare to find a single species, and but few gen- 
era, identical with those now living, as low down in the 
series of rocks as the secondary class : so that it is only 
in the superficial gravels and day beds which cover the 
earth's surface, that we find existing spedes ; while near- 
ly all those found ip the solid rocks, have disappeared, 
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«nd other tribes have taken their place. And although 
th^e is some disagreement among geologists, as to the 
number of entire changes that have taken place in the 
earth's inhabitants, yet all agree that some such renewals 
of animal and vegetable life have occurred. The tertiary 
formations, for instance, contain not a single species that 
16 found in the secondary rocks immediately beneath 
them. And some of the secondary groups of rocks that 
are somewhat separated from one another, contain not 
one species that is common to both. 

Now is it possible to explain these facts, without ad- 
mitting repeated acts of creative power to have taken 
phce since the original production of the earth out of 
nothing? If the present races of animals and plants ex- 
isted on the globe from the earUest times, it is incredible 
that none of their remains occur in a petrified state. The 
hci is, as the records of geology abundantly testify, that 
such was the condition of the globe in those early times, 
as to temperature and in other respects, that our present 
races of animals and plants could not have existed then. 
On the other hand, such was the nature of these prime- 
val beings^ that they could not live now : so that there is 
BO probaJ}ility that many of them, if any, will yet be found 
in the deep recesses of the ocean and of unexplored 
continents. We are forced then to the conclusion, that 
new creations of plants and animals must have taken place 
HI past ages ; their natures being adapted to the different 
conditions of the globe at different periods. 

The recently developed principles of comparative ana- 
tomy — an indispensable auxiliary to geology — ^throw new 
light upon the subject of successive creations, and esta- 
blish the conclusions above made. They teach us that so 
exactly balanced are the different species of animals among 
themselves, and so nicely adapted are their constitutions 
and habits to the surrounding elements, that such as are 
found entombed in the rocks, being so unlike in their 
structure and habits to those now living, could not have 
had a contemporaneous existence ; but must have form- 
ed several distinct groups ; living on the globe while it 
was in widely different conditions as to temperature, sur- 
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face, and vegetation. << Whether we make the most sa<> 
perfidal or most profound examination of animais in their 
natural state," says Sir Charles Bell, ^ we shall find that 
the varieties are so balanced as to ensure the existence 
of all. This, we think, goes far to explain, first, why the 
remains of certain animals are found in certain strata^ 
which imply a peculiar condition of the earth's surface ^ 
and secondly, why these animals are found grouped to- 
gether. For, as we may express it, if there had been an 
error in the grouping, there must have been a destruction 
of the whole ; the balance which is necessary to their ex- 
istence having been destroyed.'** 

Language is sometimes used by distinguished naturalists 
of the present day, which may be understood to imply 
(though I exceedingly doubt whether such is their actual 
belief,) that there is in the laws of nature a power for the 
production or creation of new species of animals and 
plants, as well as for the extinction of old ones. ^ The 
hypothesis of the gradual extinction of certain animals 
and plants, and the successive introduction of new speciesj** 
says one, '< is quite consistent with all that is known of 
the existing economy of the animate world.^'f " The ob- 
literation of certain forms of animal IRe (and perhaps the 
creation of new ones)" says another, *< appears to be de- 
pendent on a law in the economy of nature, which is still- 
in active operation."]; No special Divine Agency is re- 
presented in such passages as any more neccessary for the 
production of new species, than for the extinction of okt 
ones ; which we know may be the result of natural opera- 
tions: and here lies our objection to such statements. 
For the production of new forms of animal and vegetable 
Mfe must be regarded, as it ever has been, as the highest 
and most astonishing exercise of creative power : and if 
that power can be supposed to reside in the laws of na- 
ture, it seems to us that there is no phenomenon in the 
universe that will require a higher power : and we are 

• Mechanism of the Hand, p. 38. 

JLyell's Principles of Geclogy, Vol. III. p. 30. London, 1833. 
IVJantcll's Geolog>' of the S. East of England, p. 357. Lou- 
don, 1833. 
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reduced at once to materialism and atheism* We are 
aware, indeed, that modem researches concerning the 
production of some of the lowest tribes of animals and 
plants, show a very remarkable connection between the 
play of chemical affinities and the mode of existence ; so 
that the same matter subjected to different chemical agen- 
cies, will produce different forms of existence. * But in 
all these cases, both vegetable and animal life are in their 
lowest forms of developement ; and even here (much less 
in more perfect animals and jjants,) there is not the least 
evidence that the vital principle is ever communicated by 
any other power than that of Almighty God. The kind 
of life which he imparts may vary with the chemical con- 
stitution of the material organization, without proving at 
all that he has resigned the power of bestowing vitality 
into the hands of nature. << Every thuig," says the dis- 
tinguished anatomist whom we have already quoted, ** de- 
clares the species to have its origin in a distinct creation, 
not in a gradual variation from some original type ; and 
any other hypothesis than that of a new creation of ani- 
mals suited to the successive changes in the inorgame 
matter of the globe — the condition of the water, atmo- 
sphere and temperature-— brings with it only an accumula-^ 
tion of difficulties, "f 

It is the opinion of not a few distinguished naturalists, 
thaif die history of the distribution of the species of animals 
and plants on the earth, renders it certain, that if over 
the' whole globe they were destroyed (except those in the 
ark,) by the last deluge, a large proportion of those now 
existing must have been created subsequent to that event. 
And we really do not see how such a conclusion can be 
avoided ; although we have no time to develope the sub- 
ject in. this place. Nor can we stop here, even were it 
relevant to the subject, to show that such a view is easily 
reconcilable with the Mosaic history. We only remark, 
that the num^ous extinctions and renewals of animal and 
vegetable life that had taken place on the globe previous 

• Lindley's Natural System of Botany, p. 326 et seq. New 
York, 1831. 
.^f Mechapjgm of the. Hand, p. 115. 
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to this last catastrophe, afford an analogical argument that 
4his also might have been succeeded by a similar exhibi- 
tion of creative energy. The cases already adduced from 
the earlier history of the globe, of successive creative acts, 
render it unnecessary, however, to resort to any example 
at all problematical. The subject, however, is so full of 
interest that we may resume it at a future time. 

The mathematician, Dr Hutton, could see nothing in 
the revolutions which the crust of the globe has under- 
gone, but an eternal series of changes, where the two 
antagonist principles of fire and water have been in cease- 
less operation ; the latter to wear down continents and 
convey their detritus to the ocean, and the former to ele- 
vate new continents from the deep. In the mechanism 
of the heavens he thought he saw a correspondent series 
of revolutions, in which those very disturbing forces that 
seemed to threaten ruin to the system, by acting perio- 
dically in different directions, are made to give to the 
movement of the planets unending permanency. Thus hel 
excluded all evidence of a creative and superintendine 
agency from astronomy and geology ; and this atheisticiu 
view of these sciences seems to have been but too gene- 
rally admitted. But, in the powerful language of Dr Mac- 
culloch, << the mathematician, accustomed to the sole con- 
templation of his own science, has forgotten that the laws 
of machanics comprise but one of the two great powers in 
the universe. Chemistry is the other right hand of the 
Creator : the sources of change, the joint governor with 
mechanics ; the opposing power, when its power is required. 
This mathematician, writing on geology, should not have 
forgotten that : as a mere astronomer he ought not ; for 
that Chemistry is acting in the comets and in the sun, as it 
has acted and is acting in every planetary and solar body 
throughout the universe.''* Nor was this mathematician 
aware of what geologists now admit, that the successive 
changes to which the earth has been subject, have been 
improvements in its condition as a habitable world ; nor 
that there has been a correspondent advance towards, per^ 

* Macculloch*8 System of Geology> Vol. I. p. 510. London, 1831« 
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lection in the natures of the animals and plants idiieh 
lutve been placed on it ; nor that these races have been 
aeyeral times destroyed and renewed. In astronomy too^ 
recent discoveries have rendered it extremely probable 
that there exist disturbing causes in the planetary spaces, 
which must inevitably produce ultimate derangement and 
ruin among the heavenly bodies ; and, therefore, the pre- 
sent order among the heavenly bodies had a beginning.* 
Thus have the tables been completely turned on this sub* 
ject ; and astronomy and geology, especially the latter, 
conduct us back to the very act of creative power by 
which the universe was produced. And this is what no 
other science can do. 

.. 2. Geology fwrmshea proofs both of the general super* 
uUending providence of God over our globe^ and auo of 
special interference from time to time with the usual order 
of things upon its surface. 

. In spite of all the catastrophes and changes which the 
crust of the globe has undergone, the disturbing agendea 
have never been permitted to pass certain limits, nor to 
interrupt the general order, nor to interfere with the 
general good. Every change, however sudden and violent, 
appears to have been adapted to promote some important 
end in relation to the animals and plants which have flou- 
rished on our planet. To preserve a proper balance among 
such powerful agencies, and to make apparent disorder 
and confusion subserve the general good, is surely evi- 
dence of a Divine Superintendence, which only infinite 
wisdom, directing infinite power, can exercise. When 
events follow their causes with mathematical certainty, and 
we can see the infallible connection between antecedent 
and consequent, we are apt to feel as if we need look to 
no higher power than that which resides in nature to ex- 
plain phenomena ; and the idea of a Divine Superinten- 
dence fails to impress us, because we see no need of such 
^ overruling power. But when we see the powerful 
agencies of nature breaking forth at irregular intervals, as 
if for the destruction of the world, and ruin actually fdi- 

* Whewell's BriUgewater Treatise. 
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lows, yet on more thorougili research we find these destrue*- 
tive agencies to have their limits assigned them, and to be 
subservient to important ends, our sense of the need of a 
superintending Providence greatly increases, as well as 
our admiration of the wisdom which can employ instru- 
ments of destruction for the preservation, security, and 
happiness of the universe. 

Now such a view of Divine Providence as this, geology 
presents. It does more. It furnishes us with examples 
of a special or particular Providence. It shows us that 
the regular order of events on this globe has been repeat- 
edly interfered with. It informs us of several successive 
conditions of the globe, each different from that which 
]preceded it, and furnished with new and peculiar races of 
animals, and plants. The fact seems to have been, that 
the- changes which the globe underwent from epodi to 
epoch, rendered it necessary to repeople it from time to 
time with new races, whose natures were adapted to a 
new condition of things. Now it is not difficult to eon* 
oeive how these variations in the condition of the globa 
should have gradually destroyed the races of plants and 
animals that were adapted only to a particular state, as to 
temperature, climate, water, &c. even without the aid of 
such sudden and violent catastrophes as we have reason 
to believe did actually occur. But how, without fallii^ 
into the grossest materialism, can we account for the re* 
peopling of the renovated earth, without admitting a new 
and special act of creation ? Sir Isaac Newton has saidy 
that '< the growth of new systems out of old ones, with- 
out the mediation of a Divine Power, is absurd ;" super** 
latively absurd, we may add, if the new system be stocked 
by new races of plants and animals. Even if we admit 
what some geologists maintain, (although we think incor- 
rectly,) that species become graduaUif extinct, and are 
from time to time replaced by new ones, still we per- 
ceive, that the same necessity exists for Divine interfer- 
ence ; nay, according to this view, a new creation takes 
place a thousand times more frequently than the other 
supposition renders necessary. 

If these views are correct^ they exhibit to us a more 
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impressive exhibition of a spedal Divine Providence thail 
can be derived from any other department of science. 
They carry us back to the period when the universe was 
produced out of nothing, and present the Deity to us^ 
not as withdrawing from the vast machine of nature, as if 
it contained within itself the powei^ to regulate and sus- 
tain, but watching over it, directing all its movement^ 
and from time to time fitting it up anew for new purpo- 
ses, just as really and assiduously as any human artist 
does in relation to a machine of his own contrivance and 
construction. And these we think are ftiir inferences 
fit)m a science, which many good men have regarded, 
and still regard, as favourable to atheism ! It is curious 
too, that those very revolutions on the globe, disclosed 
by this science, behind which atheistical minds once en- 
trenched themselves, should be found on a nearer inspec- 
tion to be inscribed all over with the doctrine of a special 
Providence ! 

It ought not to be forgotten too, that the past spedai 
interference of the Deity with the regular sequence of 
events on the globe, is aneamest of a similar interference 
in future, should his purposes require. And since we now 
see in slow progress tne same causes which preceded for- 
mer revolutions, we derive from hence a presumption in 
favour of the opinion that God may hereafter put forth 
the like renovating and new creating energy. The pre- 
sumption extends too, to other acts of special interfer- 
ence, such as miracles and revelations. So that the 
legitimate effect of geology is to prepare the mind for 
the disclosures of the Bible. 

3. Geology furnishes numerous iUustratums of ike 
Divine Benevolence. 

1. It is illustrated by the nature of the soil resulting 
from the decomposition of the various rocks. Such de- 
composition, it is well known, is the origin of all soil : 
and we can see no reason in the nature of things, why 
the materials furnished by this process of disintegration 
should be adapted to the growth of those plants that are 
necessary for the sustenance and comfort of animals. 
But such is almost universally the case. True, there are 
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wide deserts : but other causes (the chief of which is a 
periodical deficiency of moisture,) besides the want of 
power to sustain vegetation, mainly contribute to make 
them such. And in this adaptedness of soils for so great 
a variety of plants as are necessary for the support of a 
far greater variety of animal natures, we think we see a 
dear indication of Divine benevolence. 
. 2. We discover similar indications in the disruption, 
^evation, dislocation, and overturning of the rocks in the 
crust of the globe. With few exceptions the stratified 
rocks were originally deposited in a nearly horizontal po- 
sition. But we now find them, the older strata espe- 
cially, tilted up at all angles, and divided by numerous 
fissures, along which extensive lateral, vertical and oblique 
movements have taken place ; whereby the continuity of 
their layers has been destroyed, their edges made to 
overlap, and often whole mountains to exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a mighty ruin. Into these fissures the un- 
stratified rocks have been protruded in every posnble 
mode, and are often piled up in the most irregular man- 
ner upon the stratified rocks; so that the impression 
made upon the mind of the observer is altogether one of 
the wildest disorder and desolation. We can hardly 
avoid the inference, that when we compare all this con- 
fiudon with the beautiful order and harmony which nature 
in all her other productions exhibits, that we have at 
length got into the region of '< chaos and old night ;" and 
that it is the wreck of creation which we see ; the terrific 
mementos perhsms of some former penal infliction upon a 
guilty race.* But our impressions and inferences are 
nasty and erroneous. The scene before us is only a new 
mode for the exhibition of Divine skill and benevolence. 
Suppose the strata had been left in a horizontal position. 
One of the consequences would have been that all, or 
nearly all those beds and veins of limestone, coal and 

* Such is the yiew taken of these facts in Gisbome's otherwise 
excellent treatise, entitled, " The Testimony of Natural Theology 
to Christianity." All this confusion he imputes to the Noachian 
deluge ; an opinion which is entirely disproved by the whole re- 
cords of geology. 
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metalHc ores, that are now so extenidvely wrought in al- 
most every country, would have remained for ever hidden 
in the depths of the earth. But the elevation and dislo* 
cation of the strata bring them to view, and facilitate their 
exploration. Now consider what would be the condition 
of man if deprived of lime, coal and the metals. Was 
there no design, no benevolence, then, in the means by 
which they were brought within the reach of man ? 

3. Design and benevolence are exhibited in the pro* 
duction and arrangement of the valleys that chequer the 
earth's surface. And most of these valleys were origin 
nally produced by the same elevating and dislocating 
agency which we have seen to be so serviceable in other 
respects. For had the strata never been thrown up and 
disarranged, the earth's surface must have remained a 
dead level ; and the sea would have covered the whole 
of it. Or if we suppose dry land to have existed, yet 
without valleys, water could have existed on it only in 
stagnant ponds and lakes. Morasses and the rank vege- 
tation of low and wet regions would have filled the atmo- 
n>here with pestilential miasms ; and, indeed, have ren- 
dered the globe uninhabitable by such natures as now 
dwell upon it. In consequence of the existence of val- 
leys, the water, raised by evaporatv)n, and falling upon 
the mountains, finds its way to the great ocean ; keeping 
itself and the atmosphere pure by its agitations, affording 
a wholesome beverage to all classes of animals, and sus- 
tenance to the whole vegetable kingdom ; and aiding in a 
thousand wavs to fill the world with beauty, life, and 
happiness. But without such an arrangement of valleys 
as now diversify its surface, this great system of circula- 
tion could not be carried on. 

All existing valleys, however, cannot be imputed to 
the original elevation and disruption of the strata. But 
in this mode were most of them commenced: though 
without subsequent modification, they would have been 
only frightful rocky chasms. Powerful diluvial and fluvial 
action, therefore, has been repeatedly permitted to ope- 
rate upon the sides and bottoms of these valleys, to wesur 
away their angular projections, and fill up their deep and 
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lirtegubr cavities with soil, so as to give them those pleas* 
ing curves which most of them now exhibit, and to rea« 
der them capable of cultivation. In most level countries 
•this diluvial and fluvial agency has produced all the valleys 
that exist, and which are generally sufficient to form the 
beds of rivers and redeem their banks from waste and 
desolation. 

We find then, that we are indebted to the volcanic 
power within the earth, and to the aqueous agency that 
has so repeatedly and powerfully swept over its surfeu^e, not 
only for bringing to the light of day the mineral resources 
of the globe, but for all that diversity of surface which 
gives so much beauty and grandeur to the landscape, and is 
indispensable for the circulation of a fluid, whose motion is 
prolific of beauty and life, but whose stagnation is death. 
Can we any longer doubt, that there is design and be*^ 
nevolence in the apparent disorder and ruin of the crust 
pf our globe ? Surely here is design in the midst of con- 
fusion ; beauty spreads over a scene, which, under another 
a^ect, seemed but desolation and ruin, and the kind vis- 
age of benevolence beams upon us, where just before we 
saw only the flashes of an avenging Deity's wrath. 
. 4. We derive another evidence of Divine Benevolence 
from the mode in which metaUic ores are distributed 
among the rocks. If the great mass of the globe has been 
formerly in a state of fusion, as nearly all geologists now 
admit, the useful metals, being for the most part the 
heaviest materials of the earth, would have occupied the 
centre, and become enveloped by rocks and earth, so as 
to be for ever inaccessible to man. But either through the 
expansive force of internal fires, or by sublimation from 
the same cause, or by the operation of galvanic agents, or 
in some other unknown method, a portion of these metals 
is disposed in the form of veins in nearly all the rocks at 
the surface. That the great mass of these metals is ac- 
tually accumulated in the central parts of the globe, is 
probable from the very great specific gravity (about twice 
that of granite,) of the internal portions of the earth. 
Now what but Divine Benevolence should thus, in ap- 
parent opposition to gravity, have forced towards the sur- 
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ietce just enough of the metals to serve the rniportant 
imrposes of human society for which they are employed? 
They might have heen thrown in immense masses and in a 
metaJHc state over that surface : hut the fact that industry 
alone can now obtain them, is another proof of design 
and benevolence ; since this virtue is of more importance 
to human happiness than even the metals. 

And is not the relative proportion as to quantity in 
which the different metals are found, another evidefice 
of the provident foresight and benevolent care of the 
Deity ? Iron, by far the most useful, is far the most abun* 
tiant, and most easily accessible. Of lead and copper, 
which are extremely imporUnt, but not so indispe.^ 
as iron, there is no lack at a moderate price. And as we 
proceed along the scale of the useful metals, we shall find 
for the most part, that the quantity of the metal is pro* 
portioned to its utility. The very scarcity of gold and 
olver gives them their value : for were they as abundant 
as iron, their use as a circulating medium must foe aban« 
doned. Yet scarce as they are, their astonidbing dueti* 
lity and malleability enable the artist to spread them over 
an immense extent of surface, and thus to employ their 
most valuable property, that of resisting oxidation, on a 
scale nearly commensurate with the wishes of man. In 
all these facts, can we fail to recognize a wisdom and be- 
nevolence which God only can possess ? 

5. The accumulations of rock salt, gypsum, limestone 
and coal in the earth in past ages, affords another exhibi- 
tion of Divine Foresight and Benevolence. Geologists 
are agreed that all these substances were produced in a 
gradual manner ; though as to the mode in which the two 
former were accumulated, they have not the most satis- 
factory evidence : but the origin of the various species of 
coal — ^lignite, bituminous coal and anthracite — seems now 
to be clearly understood. All of it had a vegetable ori- 
gin. The dense tropical forests that covered all parts of 
the globe in the earliest times, have become converted, 
in the course of ages, into this most useful substance. If 
a superior but finite being had beheld this world, while 
yet only a sparse population of animals of inferior grade 
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inhabited it, he might have thought it strange that sudi 
a vast superfluity of vegetation should cover its surfaxse. 
But God was thus providing for the wants of future and 
superior races of beings. When man should in after 
times be multiplied in all lands, and forests should be 
swept away to make room for him, a supply of other fuel 
than the existing vegetation would be necessary for bis 
comfort and the perfection of society. God, thereforCy 
provided beforehand for this exigency by rendering the 
earth prolific in such a vegetation as would be converted 
into coal by the slow processes of nature. He buried 
this treasure in the earth by means of aqueous and vol- 
oanic agencies, and permitted these same agencies to 
place it within the reach of human industry against the 
proper time. Who can doubt but this is an example of 
IXvine prospective Benevolence? We see in it the 
providence of a kind Father, laying up a store for the 
support of his future offspring. And we learn from it, 
not to judge hastily of the ultimate designs of the Deity 
from present appearances. What seems superfluous now, 
or ill adapted to our present condition, may be intended 
for the comfort and happiness of other beings millions of 
ages hence. 

^* In human works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one object gain : 
In God's one single can its end produce, 
Yet seems to second too some other use." 

The history of the formation of limestone conducts us 
to similar conclusions. For the most part this substance 
appears to be originally produced by marine animals; 
God having given them the power, either to obtain it by- 
decomposing those salts of lime which the waters hold in 
solution, or by some unknown chemistry to form it anew 
out of more simple elements. With the lime obtained 
in this mysterious manner, these animals construct their 
habitations ; the most remarkable of which are the coral 
reefs which at present stretch over so many degrees of 
latitude and longitude, forming the basis of numerous 
islands in the Pacific ocean, and are the work of certain 
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minute polyparia. Forsaken at length by the vumals, 
these coral structures become buried in Uie earth, and 
there in the course of ages are mixed with other sub- 
stances and subjected sometimes to partial or complete 
fusion, whereby they become converted into the differ- 
ent varieties of limestone now found in the earth's crust. 
And it is a curious fact, that the quantity of Innestone in 
the earth seems to have been gradually increasing from the 
earliest times ; so that the accumulated store is now abun- 
dantly sufficient for the fullest population that the globe 
can sustain. 

6. We regard the existence of volcanoes as evidential 
of Divine Benevolence. We have already pointed out 
incidentally several important objects that have been ac- 
complished in past ages by volcanic power, in the ele- 
vation of continents, the formation of valleys, and protrusion 
to the surface of useful minerals. But we refer now to 
active and not extinct volcanoes. And these, we are 
aware, are almost universally regarded as exhibitions of 
the displeasure of God, rather than of his benevolence. It 
is indeed true, that they are c^en terrific exhibitions of 
his power ; and when He employs them as penal inflictions, 
they signally manifest the sterner features of the Divine 
character. Yet we maintain that the design of volcanoes 
is to preserve and not to destroy. They have been de- 
nominated " the safety valves of our globe :" and this 
quaint expression conveys a forcible idea of what we mean 
by the benevolent design of this mighty agency. If it be 
indeed true, as most geologists now admit, that even at 
this day the earth contains extensive accumulations of 
intensely heated matter, embracing perhaps all its central 
parts, then may it be literally true that volcanoes are the 
safety valves of the globe. For if such molten reservoirs 
do not occasionally have vent, the vapour and gases gene- 
rated within them would burst the globe asunder. The 
phenomena of earthquakes admonish us of the conse- 
quences of closing these valves : for they are produced 
by the struggles of these vapours and gases to escape ; 
and until they do escape through volcanic vents, they 
heave and fissure the solid strata over whole continents ; 
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and in past days they have been far more destructive t6 
property and tife than volcanoes. But so soon as the force 
is sufficient to lift the safety valve, that is, to uncap the 
volcano, the earthquake ceases. Let the valve be heavy 
enough, and the earth would ere long be blown to atoms. 
To prevent such a catastrophe, God has scattered more 
than two hundred of these safety valves over its surface. 

It will probably be asked why God could not have put 
in operation an agency that would have afforded the re- 
quisite security, unattended by that terrific waste of life and 
comfort which has followed in the track of volcanoes. We 
see no reason, indeed, why he could not have secured 
the good without the evil. But the same difficulty meets 
the student of natural theology at every step of his pro- 
gress. To solve it, is to do nothing else than to deter- 
mine why God permits evil at all : a question that has 
hitherto proved too deep for the human understanding. 
But in every case where any contrivance is adapted to 
produce more good than evil, we reasonably infer the 
benevolence of the design. And even in the case of vol- 
canoes, no one can imagine that the occasional loss of H 
few lives is a matter of so much importance as the se- 
curity of the whole globe which is thereby obtained. 
When we can ascertain why God permits evil at all, we 
can answer the question, why in this case he does not' af- 
ford the security without the attendant mischief. 

7. Finally, the adaptation of the natures of different 
groups of animals to the different states of the globe in 
past times, affords evidence of Divine Benevolence. 

So peculiar was the structure, and in many cases so 
enormous was the size, of the animals found in a fossil 
state, that we are apt to regard them as exceptions to 
the usual beauty and proportion of nature, a sort of hal^ 
formed and monstrous creation, corresponding rather to 
the ancient opinions of chaos than to the order and har- 
mony of the existing world. The alligators and croco- 
diles of these times are mere pigmies when compared 
with the plesiosaurus, the ichthyosaurus, the megalosau- 
rus, and the iguanodon of the ancient world. " Imagine 
an animal of the lizard tribe," says Mr. Mantell, << three 
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or four times as large as the largest crocodile, having 
jaws, with teeth equd in size to the incisors of the rhin- 
-oceros, and crested with horns ; — such a creature must 
have been the iffuanodon I Nor were the inhabitants of 
the waters much less wonderful : witness the plesiosaurus, 
which only required wings to be a flying dragon." — Yet 
one of the most distinguished anatomists of the present 
day says on this subject, that << the animals of the ante- 
diluvian world were not monsters ; there was no lusus o^ 
extravagance. Hideous as they appear to us, and like the 
phantoms of a dream, they were adapted to the condition 
of the earth when they existed."* " Judging by these 
indications of the habits of the animals, we acquire a 
knowledge of the condition of the earth during their pe- 
riod of existence ; that it was suited at one time to the 
flcaly tribe of the lacertae, with languid motion ; at another, 
to animals of higher organization, with more varied and 
lively habits ; and finally, we learn, that at any period 
previous to man's creation, the surface of the earth would 
have been unsuitable to him."! 

Here then do we see the overflowing benevolence of 
the Deity. He was fitting up this world for the future 
residence of intellectual and moral beings ; and he diose i 

to do it, not by a miracle, but by the sole agency of na- \ 

-toral causes. But must the world during this immense 
period remain an uninhabited waste ? Benevolence could 
'DOt permit it ; and infinite power put forth its energies, 
under the guidance of infinite wisdom, to create we know 
not how many m3rriads of beings, with natures adapted to 
'ihe semi-chaotic condition of the earth : and when that 
condition had become so altered that the first group of 
animals could no longer flourish or be happy upon it, he 
-suffered them to become extinct, and put forth again the 
.<a:eative energies of the Godhead to produce a second 
4aid more perfect race : then succeeded a third, and pro- 
bably a fourth ; more and more perfect in their organiza- 
tiouy until at last man, with the existing inferior tribes, 

* Beirs Bridgewater Treatise, p» S5. 
t Idem, p. 31. 
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was brought into being; because creation around him 
had assumed such a condition as was fitted to their natures. 

Such are the beautiful displays of Divine Benevolence 
that meet us in that ancient field of geological research, 
which scepticism has heretofore described as covered over 
with the formless monuments of blind chance and fate ; 
and which piety has supposed to be consecrated to atheism ! 

4. Geology enlarges our conceptions of the plans of 
the Deity. 

Here we must admit in the outset, that a belief in 
periods of time immensely long, during which geological 
changes have been developing, is the fundamental idea 
that enlarges our conceptions of the plans of Jehovah. 
But what man acquainted with the present state of geo- 
logy, doubts that such periods of duration have actually 
intervened since the earth's creation ? In whatever other 
respects geologists disagree, all, I believe, who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject, coincide in this opi- 
nion. We can conceive how a man should persuade him- 
self from the study of geology in the cabinet, that the 
revolutions of the globe have not demanded but a few 
thousand years for their development ; or that all the 
rocks should have been created in a moment in the con- 
dition in which we now find them : but we cannot im- 
agine how any intelligent man should maintain such opi- 
mons, after having examined the strata in the mountains, 
and compared the strata which are now accumulating on 
the earth's surface with those that are consolidated. The 
conclusion from such an examination seems to us irresist- 
able, that periods of time almost too great for human 
powers to estimate, have been employed since the origi- 
nal creation of our globe, to bring it into its present state. 
" Let us contemplate time," says Dr. Macculloch, " as it 
relates to the creation, and not to ourselves, and we shall 
no longer be alarmed at that which the history of the 
earth demands. Every change which it has undergone 
has required time : every new deposition of rocks has 
been the work of ages ; and the sum of these is the du- 
ration which has been reviewed ; although this is possi- 
bly but a small space compared to that through which it 
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has existed as a planetary globe." — '^ Who indeed can 
sum this series ? the data are not in our power : yet we 
can aid conjectures. The great tract of peat near Stir- 
ling has demanded two thousand years ; for its registry 
is preserved by the Roman works below it. It is but a 
single bed of coal ; shall we multiply it by a hundred ? 
we shall not exceed, far from it, did we allow two hun- 
dred thousand years for the production of the coal series 
of Newcastle, with all its rocky strata. A Scottish lake 
does not shoal at the rate of half a foot in a century ; and 
that country presents a vertical depth of far more than 
three thousand feet, in the single series of the oldest sand- 
stone. No sound geologist will accuse a computer of ex- 
ceeding, if he allows six hundred thousand years for the 
production of this series alone. And yet what are the 
coal deposits, and what the oldest sandstone compared to 
the entire mass of the strata ? Let the computer mea- 
sure the Appenine and the Jura ; let him, if he can trust 
Pallas, measure the successive strata of sixty miles in 
depth, which he believes himself to have ascertained, and 
then he may renew his computations, while, when he has 
summed the whole, his labour is not terminated."* 

This is not the place to consider the supposed inter- 
ference of such views as these with revealed chronology ; 
though we may remark in passing, that many of the most 
distinguished commentators and theologians of modern 
times are of opinion that there is no interference ; and 
should life be spared, we may hereafter present to our 
readers our views of this subject. But admitting the ex* 
istence of these immense periods of terrestrial existence, 
it at once produces an astonishing enlargement of our 
views of the plans of the Deity. It shows us that the 
brief space of man's first existence on the globe is but one 
of the units of a vast series of chronological periods that 
have gone before. And yet, the whole series is so link- 
ed together as to prove it all to be but a single system. 
A smgle system, do we say ? Perhaps — ^vast as it is — ^it is 
only a single link of a system. The records of past eter- 

• System of Geology, Vol. I. p. 506. 
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nity may contain the history of other Knks vastly more 
extended, and the roll of coming eternity may develope 
others still more astonishing and illustrative of the per« 
fections of an infinite God. 

Are these immense conclusions alarming to any, be« 
cause they so far surpass their previous apprehensions ? 
But why should they be unwilling to have geology thus 
extend their vision as far into the arcana of time, as as- 
tronomy does into the regions of space ? Why unwilling 
to have their souls enlarged and refreshed by the mighty 
plans of the Deity, which these now kindred sciences de- 
velope ? Long has astronomy been celebrated for its 
power of liberalizing the mind and correcting the judg- 
ment as to the extent of the universe. But geology opens 
fields equally wide and magnificent ; and when the days 
of prejudice have passed by, it will be regarded equally 
with astronomy, as the favourite field of the truly noble 
and pious soul. 

We admit that some geological writers have used lan- 
guage in respect to past duration of the globe that is ob- 
jectionable ; because it seems at first view to favour the 
idea of its eternity. Very recently, for example, a geo- 
logist terminates his elaborate and able treatise on this 
science, by saying, that " to assume that the evidence of 
the beginning or end of so vast a scheme lies within the 
reach of our philosophical inquiries, or even of our spe- 
culations, appears to us inconsistent with a just estimate of 
the relations which subsist between the finite powers of 
man and the attributes of an Infinite and Eternal Being.* 
Yet this same writer in the preceding paragraph had said, 
that " in whatever direction we pursue our researches, 
whether in time or space, we discover everywhere the 
clear proofs of a Creative Intelligence, and of his fore- 
fflght, wisdom and power,"! and thus we see that he was 
not a believer in the earth's eternity. 

Again, when we maintain that our globe had existed 
through an immense period of time anterior to the crea« 

* Lyell's Principles of Geology, Vol. III. p. 385. 
t Idem, P. 384. 
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tion of man, we do not mean that its condition was that 
of a chaos, as that term was understood by the ancient 
heathen philosophers. They do not, indeed, seem to 
have had very definite notions of a chaos. Sometimes 
they understood by the term only a void space : but 
usually they considered it as a confused and disorderly 
mixture of all sorts of particles, uncontrolled by the laws 
that at present regulate matter, and indeed, scarcely pos- 
sessed of the properties that now inhere in matter. Now 
we maintain, that from the very moment when the fiat 
of creation was uttered, the matter of the globe was as 
perfectly and as entirely subject to natural laws as at this 
hour. Gravity and cohesion bound the particles together 
as firmly as it now does ; although probably their anta- 
gonist caloric, was more energetic in its repellency. Che- 
mical affinities too, were in as active and powerful play as 
in subsequent times : Nor were electrical and magnetic 
phenomena different in kind from what we now witness. 
And as soon as animals and plants were created, the laws 
of life were the same as now control the animated world. 
The condition of the globe was then, indeed, widely dif* 
ferent from its present state, as to the forms of organized 
and unorganized matter : and in general those forms were 
then more simple, and of course there was less of exquisite 
beauty and nice proportion than nature now presents. 
But order and system as truly reigned through all crea- 
tion, and things were mutually adapted to one another as 
exactly as at this hour. There was a greater simplicity of 
organization and proportion at that period, not because 
the laws of nature were less perfect, or matter was less 
under their control ; but just because the circumstances 
of the world and the plans of the Deity made it the re- 
sult of the highest wisdom to adopt such simplicity. 

Such was the chaos which we believe in : and we ap- 
prehend that it corresponds with the opinions of most 
modern geologists. It is in fact only an exhibition of 
Divine Wisdom and Benevolence, under a form some- 
what modified from the picture which creation now ex- 
hibits. We believe too, that the forms and condition of 
the globe have been changed by no other laws or causes 
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than those now in operation : and that God chose to em* 
ploy these, rather than the special interposition of miracu- 
lous power, because it seems to be a fixed principle of his 
government to put forth no unnecessary exercise of miracii* 
lous power. Man may call all this chaos if he will ; but 
it is a bright manifestation of Divine Wisdom. 

The progressive improvement which the state of the 
globe seems to have undergone in past ages, and is now 
undergoing, presents the plans of the Deity to our con* 
templation in an interesting light. In the earliest con^ 
dition of the earth, the soils on its surface must have been 
meagre, and scarcely adapted to the support of vegetable 
life. But the processes of degradation, that have always 
oeen going on, and the accumulation of animal and vege* 
table matter, must improve their quality and increase their 
quantity. It appears too that there has been a constant 
increase of limestone since the stratified rocks began to 
be deposited. Now the calcareous are the richest of all 
soils, and the most prolific in vegetation. From this 
cause, then, we see progressive fertility produced. Ac- 
cordingly, there are some reasons for supposing that each 
successive creation of animals and vegetables has been 
more numerous than the one that preceded it ; and we 
know that there has been a progression in the compU- 
cation and curious structure of their natures. 

These facts teach us that the same admirable adaptation 
of the different parts and processes of nature, which we 
observe in the present creation, has always been promi- 
nent in every previous condition of the globe, indicating 
the untiring and ceaseless exercise of the same infinite 
wisdom in all ages. We see, secondly, in these facts, evi- 
dence that the plans of the Deity have alwajrs been de- 
vised with such admirable skill, that from apparent evil 
real good is always produced in the end. At first view 
we cannot but regard the tremendous revolutions which 
the earth appears to have undergone with painful emo- 
tions, and as evidence either of «penal inflictions, or of a 
defect of contrivance on the part of the Creator. But 
here w« learn that every revolution of this kind is im- 
provement, and that its object was to fit the worid for 
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more numerous and perfect beings. This view of the 
subject changes the penal aspect of these revolutions into 
diq)la3rs of benevolence, and defect of skill and contriv- 
ance into a demonstration of infinite wisdom. 

Upon the whole, however, geology gives the greatest 
expansion to our views of the plans of Deity, by furnish- 
ing us with a clue to one of the grand conservative and 
controlling principles of the universe. But two of these 
principles have yet been discovered. Newton developed 
the great Mechanical Power by which the universe is sus- 
tained, when he unfolded and demonstrated his theory of 
grantation. The other, the Chemical Power,-— the second 
right hand of the Creator — it was reserved for geology 
to bring to light. A third, perhaps, the Electrical Power^ 
may yet be disclosed by some future Newton. Gravita- 
tion binds the universe together, and controls the move- 
ments of its larger masses. But were no chemistry at 
work in these masses, to transmute their elements into 
successive forms of beauty and life, it would be literally 
the bands of death which gravity would impose. But 
diemistry is at work unceasingly through all the domi- 
mons of nature, and perpetual change is the result. This 
perpetual change is the great conservative and control- 
ling principle to which we referred. On the surface of 
the globe, and especially among animals and plants, this 
constant change, this perpetual increase and cUminution^ 
renovation and destruction, have always been most ob- 
vious ; and it is usually regarded as a defect or penal in- 
iSiction, rather than a wise and universal law of nature. 
Especially does diminution and decay affect us with pain- 
fid emotions. And we would not deny that such may be 
the drcumstances under which these dianges occur, as to 
make them real penal inflictions. Indeed, natural theology 
cannot but regard in this light the diseases and dissolution 
to whidi man is subject. [Still geology in connection with 
astronomy shows us that perpetual change of form and 
condition is a universal law of nature ; that it is not limit- 
ed to the organized creation, but extends an equal do* 
nnnion over suns and planets. 

We see it, in the first place, in the geological history 
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of our globe. There is an increasing agency at work aU, 
around us to wear down the mountains and to fill up tho 
valleys ; and we see the evidence of powerful diluvial ac* 
tion in comparatively modem times, in the accumulation of 
ditritus, and in the grooves and furrows which th^ surfaces 
of rocks exhibit. As we descend into the solid strata, we 
meet with perpetual proof, in the chemical and mechani- 
cal characters of the rocks, and in their organic remains^ 
that a multitude of changes have been going on during 
their deposition : or rather that there has been unceasing 
change. 

At this point geology connects itself with astronomy : 
and the two sciences are made to reflect mutual light 
upon each other. Astronomy discloses to us certain £iicts 
in respect to other worlds, that lead the geologist strongly 
to suspect, that they too are undergoing those changes 
and that progressive improvement which the earth haa 
experienced. The comets appear to be in the very ear* 
liest stages of those transmutations. They appear to be 
even in a gaseous condition, through excessive internal 
heat ; and are not yet brought into such a state that any 
animal or vegetable natures with which we are acquainted 
could inhabit them ; though the remarkable history of 
the extinct organized beings of our own globe, should lead 
us not to be very confident on this point. To become 
tlie fit residence of such natures as ours, by the operation 
of natural laws, will surely require periods of almost in* 
calculable length. Still further removed from the condi- 
tion of our globe appears to be that of the nebulae ; con- 
sisting apparently of the materials out of which comets 
might be formed ; though here too, uncertain conjecture 
is our only guide. But the point which we wish to be 
borne in mind, is, that these bodies, as well as the comets, 
seem to be in a condition analogous to what the records 
of geology lead us to conjecture might have been the 
jstate of our globe at some period of the immense past. 
The moon, we may reasonably conjecture, seems to be 
80 far redeemed from the excessive violence of volcanic 
agency, as to be adapted, perhaps, to the natures of some 
omnized beings; though it is doubtful whether that 
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globe has such an element as water, or any atmosphere, 
upon its surface.. This fiict, however, by no means mili- 
tates against the idea that it may contain living beings. 
For to infer that water and air are essential to all orga- 
nized existence, because such is the case on this globe, 
would be the conclusion of a narrow-minded philosophy. 
Jupiter on the other hand, it would seem, may be cover- 
ed as yet with one shoreless ocean : and there perhaps 
such leviathans may now be playing as once sported in 
the. earlier seas of our globe. 

Such are the motions and orbits of the asteroids of the 
solar system, that ingenious men have been led to con- 
lecture that they once constituted a single planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, which was burst asunder by some in- 
^mal force. And if such a process of refrigeration has 
taken place in other planets as in our own, might we not 
admit, that under possible circumstances, such a terrific 
disruption might have taken place ? and that too in exact 
accordance with the most wise a^jd benevolent plans of 
the Deity ? 

. Those solid meteors that sometimes fall to the earth 
appear to have been in a state of fusion ; and, indeed, 
they are usually intensely heated when they descend. 
May we not regard these facts too, as perfectly consonant 
with the idea that all the bodies of the universe are 
undergoing important changes by powerful agents, not 
the least of which is heat ? 

Is it not most natural and philosophical to regard the 
Attn as an immense globe of heated matter, constantly ra- 
diating heat into space, and therefore gradually cooling ? 
And what are the spots on its surface, but the incipient 
crust ? And what is the zodiacal light, but elastic va- 
pours, driven by heat from the sun's surface and made to 
assume an oblate and almost lenticular form ? 

Shall we regard those fixed stars that have in past ages 
disappeared from the heavens and those which now shine 
only periodically, as evidence of disorder and ruin amonff 
Uie works of God ? Rather let the analogies at which 
we have hinted lead us to view them as worlds in parti- 
cular stages of those mighty changes to which we have 
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reason to believe the universe is subject, and without 
which all would be stagnation and death. 

We acknowledge that these astronomical facts afford 
us but faint glimpses of the geology of other worlds. 
Nevertheless, they seem to us to lead the mind that is 
conversant with the geological history of our globe, ir- 
resistibly to the conclusions that similar causes are in 
operation, and similar changes are in progress, in other 
worlds; and that perpetual change is not an anomaly 
peculiar to our planet, but the very essence of a vast 
system embracing the wide universe. 

Faint as is the light that is yet thrown upon this sub- 
ject, yet what an immense field for contemplation does 
it disclose to our view ! and how do the plans of the 
Infinite Mind enlarge and ramify as we gaze upon them, 
until we see them connecting past eternity with that 
which is to come ; the two extremities being lost in the 
dimness of distance ! God is here exhibited to us as em- 
ploying the same matter, under successive forms, for a 
greatvariety of different purposes ; all, however, connected 
into one vast system ; and all bearing upon the happi- 
ness of animated natures. How much more of grandeur 
and moral sublimity does such a view of creation exhibit, 
than the common opinion, which supposes this world, and 
even a large proportion of the whole universe, created to 
subserve the wants of man, and to be destroyed when 
man ceases to exist. The latter plan might, indeed, be 
worthy of a man, or an angel ; but the former is worthy 
of the Deity.* 

* Sed cum eae rationes, quibus inductus Universum condi- 

didit, intellectui divino semper observaventur, cur mihi non persua-* 
deam, Deum infinite potentem ac bonum jam multis vetro saeculis 
mundi systemata produxisse, jcur vim ejus creatrieem augustis terrae 
nostrae, cujus existentiam sex mille circiter annos non excedere lu* 
bens fateor, terminis circumscribeam ? 

** Since the reasons that led the Deity to found the Universe al- 
ways exhibit a Divine Intelligence, why should I not believe, that 
a God infinitely powerful and good, created the system of the world 
many ages ago ? Why should I confine his creating power to the 
narrow limits of our earth, whose duration I willingly confess doea 
not exceed six thousand years?" — DoederUinii Theologia, p. 477. 
Note by the commentator, C. Godofr. Junge. 
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And in what a new aspect does the view we have taken 
of this all-pervading principle of change, exhibit the ten- 
dency to decay and ruin so deeply marked on the whole 
material world I Poets and sentimentalists have ever taken 
a melancholy interest in depicting the perishable nature 
^of all created things : 

*< What does not fade ? The tower that long had stood 

The crush of thunder and the warring winds. 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its base ; 

And flinty pyramids and walls of brass 

Descend ; the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 

Achaia, Rome and Egypt moulder down. 

Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones. 

And tottering empires rush by their own weight. 

This huge rotundity we tread grows old. 

And all those worlds that roll around the sun. 

The sun himself shall die, and ancient Night 

Again involve the desolate abyss." 

But let this tendency to dissolution be regarded only as 
one of the necessary forms through which matter passes^ 
in its progress toward improvement, and as necessary to 
the preservation and happiness of the universe, as in fact 
an essential feature of a subUme and far-reaching plan of 
the Deity ; and when we see nature thus apparently de- 
scending into her grave, we shall look upon her drooping 
form as a sure presage of her speedy resurrection in re- 
novated strengtn and beauty. The decay and dissolution 
of our own bodies (in which there is something evidently 
penal,) have thrown a melancholy aspect over the great 
and salutary changes which take place in nature only for 
the good of the universe. But the view of the subject 
which we have taken, dissolves this unhappy association, 
and leads us to connect all the revolutions of the material 
world with its improvement and with the vast plans of 
Jehovah. 

But we will dwell no longer on this great theme. Our 
only hope is that we have thrown light enough into this 
almost unexplored field, to satisfy noble minds that here 
they may ootain such glimpses of the purposes of the 
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Deity, as will fill and overwhelm the loftiest intellect, I" 
and excite the strongest emotions of reverence and love 
towards the Infinite Mind that is capable of continuing . 
and executing such plans. 

Such is the religion of geology. Prejudice may call it 
atheism, because it presents before us views so new and 
peculiar ; and scepticism may pervert these views to suit 
an unsubdued and unholy heart. But we call this religion 
a transcript of the Divine Perfections. And if there be 
one spot in the whole circle of science, where the student 
of natural theology can find fuel to kindle up the flame 
of devotion, it is, as it seems to us, when he secures a 
live coal from the altar of geology. 
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Our purpose is to treat of the importanee and means 
of a National Literature. The topic seems to us a great 
one, and to have intimate connections with morals and re- 
ligion, as well as with all our public interests. Our views 
will be given with great freedom, and if they serve no 
other purpose than to recommend the subject to more 
general attention, one of our principal objects will be ac- 
complished. 

We be^ with stating what we mean by national lite- 
rature. We mean the expression of a nation's mind in 
writing. We mean the production among a people of 
important works in philosophy, and in the departments of 
imagination and taste. We mean the contributions of 
new truths to the stock of human knowledge. We mean 
the thoughts of profound and original minds, elaborated 
by the toil of composition, and fixed and made immortal 
in books. We mean the manifestation of a nation's in- 
tellect in the only forms by which it can multiply itself 
at home, and send itself abroad. We mean that a nation 
shall take a place, by its authors, among the lights of the 
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world* It will be seen, that we include under literature 
all the writings of superior minds, be the subjects what 
they may. We are aware that the term is often confined 
to compositions which relate to human nature, and human 
life : that it is not generally extended to physical science ; 
that mind, not matter, is regarded as its main subject and 
sphere. But the worlds of matter and mind are too in- 
timately connected to admit of exact partition. All the 
objects of human thought flow into one another. Moral 
and physical truths have many bonds and analogies, and 
whilst the former are the chosen and noblest themes of 
literature, we are not anxious to divorce them from the 
latter, or to shut them up in a separate department. The 
expression of superior mind in writing, we regard then, 
as a nation's literature. We regard its gifted men, whe- 
ther devoted to the exact sciences, to mental and ethical 
philosophy, to history and legislation, or to fiction and 
poetry, as forming a noble intellectual brotherhood ; and 
it is for the purpose of quickening all to join their labours 
for the pubHc good, that we offer the present plea in be- 
half of a national literature. 

To show the importance which we attach to the sub- 
ject, we begin with some remarks on what we deem the 
distinction which a nation should most earnestly covet. 
We believe that more distinct apprehensions on this point 
are needed, and that for want of them, the work of im- 
provement is carried on with less energy, consistency^ 
and wisdom, than may and should be brought to bear 
upon it. The great distinction of a country, then, is, that 
it produces superior men. Its natural advantages are not 
to be disdained. But they are of secondary importance. 
No matter what races of animals a country breeds. The 
great question is, does it breed a noble race of men ? No 
matter what its soil may be. The great question is, how 
far is it prolific of moral and intellectual power ? No matter 
how stern its climate is, if it nourish force of thought and 
virtuous purpose. These are the products by which a 
country is to be tried, and institutions have value only by 
the impulse which they give to the mind. It has some- 
times been said, that the noblest men grow where nothing 
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else will grow. This we do not believe, for mind is not 
the creature of climate or soil. But were it true, we 
should say, that it were better to live among rocks and 
sands, than in the most genial and productive region on 
the face of the earth. 

As yet, the great distinction of a nation on which we 
have insisted, has been scarcely recognised. The idea 
of forming a superior race of men has entered little into 
schemes of policy. Invention and effort have been ex- 
pended on matter, much more than on mind. Lofty piles 
nave been reared ; the earth has groaned under pyramids 
and palaces. The thought of building up a nobler order 
of intellect and character, has hardly crossed the most ad- 
venturous statesman. We beg that we may not be mis- 
apprehended. We offer these remarks to correct what 
we deem a disproportioned attention to physical good, 
and not at all to condemn the expenditure of ingenuity 
and strength on the outward world. There is a harmony 
between all our great interests, between inward and out- 
ward improvements ; and by establishing among them a 
wise order, all will be secured. We have no desire to 
shut up man in his own spiritual nature. The mind was 
made to act on matter, and it grows by expressing itself 
in material forms. We believe, too, that in proportion as it 
shall gain intellectual and moral power, it will exert itself 
with increased energy and delight on the outward crea- 
tion ; will pour itself forth more freely in useful and or- 
namental arts ; will rear more magnificent structures, and 
will call forth new beauties in nature. An intelligent and 
resolute spirit in a community, perpetually extends its 
triumphs over matter. It can even subject to itself the 
most unpromising region. Holland, diked from the ocean, 
Venice, rising amidst the waves, and New England, bleak 
and rock-bound New England, converted by a few gene- 
rations from a wilderness into smiUng fields and opulent 
cities, point us to the mind as the great source of physi- 
cal good, and teach us that in making the culture of man 
our highest end, we shall not retard, but advance the cul- 
tivation of nature. 

The question which we most solicitously ask about this 
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country, is, what race of men it is likely to produce. We 
consider its liberty of value, only as far as it favours the 
growth of men. What is liberty ? The removal of re- 
straint from human powers. Its benefit is, that it opens 
new fields for action, and a wider range for the mind. 
The only freedom worth possessing, is that which gives 
enlargement to a people's energy, intellect, and virtues. 
The savage makes his boast of freedom. But what is its 
worth ? Free as he is, he continues for ages in the same 
ignorance, leads the same comfortless life, sees the same 
untamed wilderness spread around him. He is indeed 
free from what he calls the yoke of civil institutions. But 
other, and worse chains bind him. The very privation of 
civil government, is in effect a chain ; for, by withhold- 
ing protection from property, it virtually shackles the arm 
of industry, and forbids exertion for the melioration of 
his lot. Progress, Jhe' growth of power, is the end and 
boon of liberty ; and without this, a people may have the 
name, but want the suhstance and spirit of freedom. 

We are the more earnest in enlarging on these views, 
because we feel that our attachment to our country must 
be very much proportioned to what we deem its tendency 
J.O form a generous race of men. We pretend not to have 
thrown off national feeling ; but we have some stronger / 

feelings. We love our country much, but mankind more. 
As men and Christians, our first desire is to see the im- 
provement of human nature. We desire to see the soul 
of man, wiser, firmer, nobler, more conscious of its im- 
perishable treasures, more beneficent and powerful, more 
alive to its connection with God, more able to use plea- 
sure and prosperity aright, and more victorious over po- 
verty, adversity, and pain. In our survey of our own and 
other countries, the great question which comes to us, is 
this ; Where and under what institutions are men most 
likely to advance ? Where are the soundest minds and 
the purest hearts formed ? What nation possesses in its 
history, its traditions, its government, its religion, its man- 
ners, its pursuits, its relations to other communities, and 
especially in its private and public means of education, the 
instruments and pledges of a more resolute virtue and 
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devotion to truth, than we now witness ? Such a nation, 
be it where it may, will engage our warmest interest. We 
love our country, but not blindly. In all nations we recog- 
nise one great family, and our chief wish for our native 
land, is, that it may take the first rank among the lights 
and benefactors of the human race. 

These views will explain the vast importance which we 
attach to a national literature. By this, as we have said^ 
we understand the expression of a nation's mind in writ<« 
ing. It is the action of the most gifted understandings on 
the community. It throws into circulation through a wide 
sphere the most quickening and beautiful thoughts, which 
have grown up in men of laborious study or creative genius. 
It is a much higher work than the communication of a 
gifted intellect in discourse. It is the mind giving to 
multitudes whom no voice can reach, its compressed and 
selected thoughts, i^ the most ludd order and attractive 
forms which it is capable of inventing. In other words, 
literature is the concentration of intellect for the purpose 
of spreading itself abroad and multiplying its energy. 

Such being the nature of Hterature, it is plainly among 
the most powerful methods of exalting the character of a 
nation, of forming a better race of men ; in truth, we ap- 
prehend that it may claim the first rank among the means 
of improvement. We know nothing so fitted to the ad- 
vancement of society, as to bring its higher minds to 
bear upon the multitude ; as to establish close con- 
nections between the more and less gifted ; as to spread 
far and wide the light which springs up in meditative, 
profound, and sublime understandings. It is the ordi- 
nance of God, and one of his benevolent laws, that the 
human race should be carried forward by impulses which 

* originate in a few minds, perhaps in an individual ; and 
in this way the most interesting relations and depen- 
dences of life are framed. When a great truth is to be 
revealed, it does not flash at once on the race, but dawns 
and brightens on a superior understanding, from which 
it is to emanate and to illumine future ages. On the 
faithfulness of great minds to this awful function, the 

* progress and happiness of men chiefly depend. The 
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most illustrious benefactors of the race have been men, 
who, having risen to great truths, have held them as a 
sacred trust for their kind, and have borne- witness to 
them amidst general darkness, under scorn and persecu- 
tion, perhq)s in the face of death. Such men, indeed, 
have not always made contributions to literature, for 
their condition has not allowed them to be authors ; but 
we owe the transmission, perpetuity, and immortal power 
of their new and high thoughts, to kindred spirits, which 
have concentrated and fixed them in books. 

The quickening influences of literature need not be 
urged on those who are familiar with the history of mo- 
dern Europe, and who of course know the spring given 
to the human mind by the revival of ancient learning. 
Through their writings the great men of antiquity have 
exercised a sovereignty over these later ages, not enjoyed 
in their own. It is more important to observe, that the 
influence of literature is perpetually increasing ; for, 
through the press and the spread of education, its sphere 
is indefinitely enlarged. Reading, once the privilege of 
a few, is now the occupation of multitudes, and is to 
become one of the chief gratifications of all. Books pene- 
trate everywhere, and some of the works of genius find 
their way to obscure dwellings, which, a little while ago, 
seemed barred against all intellectual light. Writing is 
now the mightiest instrument on earth. Through this, 
the mind has acquired a kind of omnipresence. To lite- 
rature we then look, as the chief means of forming a 
better race of human beings. To superior minds, which 
may act through this, we look for the impulses by which 
their country is to be carried forward. We would teach 
them, that they are the depositaries of the highest power 
on earth, and that on them the best hopes of society rest. 

We are aware that some may think, that we are exalt- 
ing intellectual above moral and religious influence. 
They may tell us, that the teaching of moral and religi- 
ous truth, not by philosophers and boasters of wisdom, 
but by the comparatively weak and foolish, is the great 
means of renovating the world. This truth we indeed re- 
gard as " the power of God unto salvation." But let none 
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^ imagine, that its chosen temple is an uncultivated mind, and 
that it selects, as its chief organs, the lips of the unlearn- 
ed. Religious and moral truth is indeed appointed to 

^ carry forward mankind ; but not as conceived and ex- 

pounded by narrow minds, not as darkened by the igno- 
rant, not as debased by the superstitious, not as subtilized 
by the visionary, not as thundered out by the intolerant 
fcuiatic, not as turned into a drivelling cant by the hypo- 
crite. Like all other truths, it requires for its full recep- 
tion and powerful communication, a free and vigorous 
intellect. Indeed, its grandeur and infinite connections 
demand a more earnest and various use of our faculties 
than any other subject. As a single iUustration of this 
remark, we may observe, that all moral and religious 
truth may be reduced to one great and central thought^ 
Perfection of Mind ; a thought which comprehends all 
that is glorious in the Divine nature, and which reveals 
to us the end and happiness of our own existence. This 
perfection has as yet only dawned on the most gifted hu- 
man beings, and the great purpose of our present and 
future existence is to enlarge our conceptions of it with- 
out end, and to embody and make them manifest in 
character and life. And is this sublime thought to grow 
within us, to refine itself from error and impure mixture, 
to receive perpetual accessions of brightness from the 
study of God, man, and nature, and especially to be com- 
municated powerfully to others, without the vigorous 
exertion of our intellectual nature ? Religion has been 
wronged by nothing more than by being separated from in- 
tellect ; than by being removed from the province of 
reason and free research, into that of mystery and au- 
thority, of impulse and feeling. Hence it is, that the 
prevalent forms or exhibitions of Christianity, are com- 
paratively inert, and that most which is written on the 
subject is of little or no worth. Christianity was given, 
not to contradict and degrade the rational nature, but 
to call it forth, to enlarge its range and its powers. It 
admits of endless developement. It is the last truth 
which should remain stationary. It ought to be so ex- 
plored and so expressed, as to take the highest place 
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in a nation's literature, as to exalt and purify all other li- 
terature. From these remarks it will be seen, that the 
efficacy which we have ascribed to literary or intellecttiai 
influence in the work of human improvement, is con* 
^tent with the supreme importance of moral and religi- 
ous truth. 

If we hav« succeeded in conveying the impressaons 
which we have aimed to make, our readers are now pre* 
pared to inquire with interest into the condition and pros- 
pects of literature among ourselves. Do we possess, in- 
deed, what may be called a national literature ? Have 
we produced eminent writers in the various departments 
of intellectual eflfort? Are our chief resources of in- 
struction and literary enjoyment furnished from ourselves? 
We regret that the reply to these questions is so ob- 
vious. The few standard works which we have produced, 
and which promise to Kve, can hardly, by any courtesy, 
be denominated a national literature.* On this point, if 
marks and proofs of our real condition were needed, we 
should find them in the current apologies for our defi- 
ciencies. Our writers are accustomed to plead in our 
excuse our youth, the necessities of a newly settled 
country, and the direction of our best talents to practi- 
cal life. Be the pleas sufficient or not, one thing they 
prove, and that is, our consciousness of having failed to 
make important contributions to the interests of the in- 
tellect. We have few names to place by the side of 
die great names in science and literature on the other 
side of the ocean. We want those lights which make 
a country conspicuous at a distance. Let it not be said, 
that European envy denies our just claims. In an age 
like this, when the literary world forms a great family, 
and the products of mind are circulated more rapidly than 
those of machinery, it is a nation's own fault, if its name 
be not pronounced with honour beyond itself. We have 
ourselves heard, and delighted to hear, beyond the Alps, 
our <;ountry designated as the land of Franklin. This 

* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that this obset- 
vation refers to the literature of the United States of America. 
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lun&e had scaled that mighty barrier, and made ns known 
where our institutions and modes of life were hardly 
better understood than those of the natives of our forests. 
We are accustomed to console ourselves for the ab- 
sence of a commanding literature, by ui^ng our superi- 
ority to other nations in our institutions for the diffusion 
of elementary knowledge through all classes of the com- 
munity. We have here just cause for boasting, though 
perhaps less than we imagine. That there are gross de- 
ficiencies in our common schools, and that the amount 
of knowledge which they communicate, when compared 
with the time spent in its acquisition, is lamentably small, 
the community begin to feel. There is a crying need 
for a higher and more quickening kind of instruction than 

-, - the labouring part of society have yet received, and we 

I rejoice that the cry begins to be heard. But allowing 

•r our elementary institutions to be ever so perfect, we con- 

Jf fess that they do not satisfy us. We want something 

"u * more. A dead level of intellect, even if it should rise 
above what is common in other nations, would not answer 
our wishes and hopes for our country. We want great 

.>.^ minds to be formed among us, minds which shaU be felt 

-afar, and through which we may act on the world. We 
*want the human intellect to do its utmost here. We 

^L want this people to obtain a claim on the gratitude of 

the human race, by adding strength to the foundation* 
and fulness and splendour to the developement of moral 
and religious truth ; by originality of thought, by dis- 
coveries of science, and by contributions to tlie refining 

( pleasures of taste and imagination. 

With these views we do and must lament, that, how- 
V ever we surpass other nations in providing for, and 

). spreading elementary instruction, we fall behind many 
in provision for the liberal training of the intellect, for 
forming great scholars, for communicating that profound 
knowledge, and that thirst for higher truths, which can 
alone originate a commanding literature. The truth 
ought to be known. There is among us much superfi- 
cial knowledge, but little severe, persevering research ; 
little of that consuming passion for new truth, which 
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makes outward things worthless ; little resolute devotion 
to a high intellectual culture. There is nowhere a lite- 
rary atmosphere, or such an accumulation of literary in- 
fluence, as determines the whole strength of the mind to 
its own enlargement, and to the manifestation of itself in 
enduring forms. Few among us can be said to have fol- 
lowed out any great subject of thought patiently, labori- 
ously, so as to know thoroughly what others have dis- 
covered and taught concerning it, and thus to occupy a 
ground from which new views may be gained. Of course 
exceptions are to be found. This country has produced 
original and profound thinkers. We have named Frank- 
lin, and we may name Edwards, one of the greatest men 
of his age, though unhappily his mind was lost, in a great 
degree, to literature, and, we fear, to religion, by vassal- 
age to a false theology. His work on the Will throws^ 
indeed, no light on human nature, and, notwithstanding 
the nobleness of the subject, gives no great or elevated 
thoughts ; but as a specimen of logical acuteness and con* 
troversial power, it certainly ranks in the very highest 
class of metaphysical writings. We might also name 
living authors who do honour to their country. Still, 
we must say, we chiefly prize what has been done 
among us, as a promise of higher and more extensive 
effort. Patriotism, as well as virtue, forbids us to burn 
incense to national vanity. The truth should be seen 
and felt. In an age of great intellectual activity, we 
rely chiefly for intellectual excitement and enjoyment on 
foreign minds, nor is our own mind felt abroad. Whilst 
clamouring against dependence on European manufactures, 
we contentedly rely on Europe for the nobler and more 
important fabrics of the intellect. We boast of our poli- 
tical institutions, and receive our chief teachings, books, 
impressions, from the school of monarchy. True, we 
labour under disadvantages. But if our liberty deserve 
the praise which it receives, it is more than a balance 
for these. We believe that it is. We believe that it 
does open to us an indefinite intellectual progress. Did 
we not so regard it, we should value it little. If heredi- 
tary governments minister most to the growth of the 
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mind, it were better to restore them than to cling to a 
barren freedom. Let us not expose liberty to this re- 
proach. Let us prove, by more generous provisions for 
the diffusion of elementary knowledge, for the training 
of great minds, and for the joint culture of the moral 
and intellectual powers, that we are more and more in- 
structed, by freedom, in the worth and greatness of hu- 
man nature, and in the obligation of contributing to its 
strength and glory. 

We have spoken of the conditibn of our literature. 
We now proceed to the consideration of the causes 
which obstruct its advancement ; and we are immediately 
struck by one so prevalent as to deserve distinct notice. 
We refer to the common doctrine, that we need in this 
country, useful knowledge rather than profound, exten- 
ave, and elegant literature, and that this last, if we 
covet it, may be imported from abroad in such variety 
and abundance, as to save us the necessity of producing 
it among ourselves. How far are these opinions just ? 
This question we purpose to answer. 

That useful knowledge should receive our first and 
chief care, we mean not to dispute. But in our views 
of utility, we may differ from some who take this posi- 
tion. There are those who confine this term to the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and to the means of pro- 
ducing them. And is it true, that we need no know- 
ledge, but that which clothes and feeds us ? Is it true, 
that all studies may be dispensed with, but such as teach 
us to act on matter, and to turn it to our use ? Happily, 
human nature is too stubborn to yield to this narrow 
utility. It is interesting to observe how the very me- 
chanical arts, which are especially designed to minister to 
the necessities and comforts of life, are perpetually pass- 
ing these limits ; how they disdain to stop at mere conve- 
nience. A large and increasing proportion of mechanical 
labour is given to the gratification of an elegant faste. 
How simple would be the art of building, if it limited it- 
self to the construction of a comfortable shelter. How 
many ships should we dismantle, and how many busy 
trades put to rest, were dress and furniture reduced to 
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the standard of convenience. This ' utility' would work a 
^eat change in town and country, would level to the dust 
the wonders of architecture, would annihilate the fine 
arts, and blot out innumerable beauties, which the hand of 
taste has spread over the face of the earth. Happily, 
human nature is too strong for the udlitarian. It cannot 
satisfy itself with the convenient. No passion unfolds it- 
self sooner than the love of the ornamental. The sa- 
vage decorates his person, and the child is more struck 
with the beauty, than the uses of its raiment. So far 
from limiting ourselves to convenient food and raiment, 
we enjoy but little a repast which is not arranged with 
^me degree of order and taste ; and a man who should 
consult comfort alone in his wardrobe, would find him- 
self an unwelcome guest in circles which he would very 
reluctantly forego. . We are aware that the propensity 
to which we have referred, often breaks out in extrava- 
gance and ruinous luxury. We know, that the love of 
ornament is often vitiated by vanity, and that, when so 
perverted, it impairs, sometimes destroys, the soundness 
and simplicity of the mind, and the relish for true glory. 
Still, it teaches even in its excesses, that the idea of 
beauty is an indestructible principle of our nature, and 
this single truth is enough to put us on our guard against 
vulgar notions of utility. 

. We have said that we prize, as highly as any, useful 
knawledge. But by this we mean knowledge which an- 
swers and ministers to our complex and various nature ; 
we mean that which is useful, not only to the animal 
man, but to the intellectual, moral, and religious man ; 
useful to a being of ^iritual faculties, whose happiness 
is to be found in their free and harmonious exercise. 
We grant, that there is a primary necessity for that 
information and skill by which subsistence is earned, and 
life is preserved ; for it is plain that we must live, in 
order to act and improve. But life is the means ; action 
and improvement the end ; and who will deny that the 
noblest utility belongs to that knowledge, by which the 
chief purpose of our creation is accomplished ? Accord- 
ing to these views, a people should honour and cultivate, 
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as unspeakabhr uaefiil, that literature which corresponda 
to» and calls forth the highest iiKulties ; which expresses 
and communicates energy of thought, fruitfulness of in- 
vention, force of moral purpose^ a thirst for the true, and 
a delight in the beautiful. According to these Tiews, 
we attach special importance to those branches of lite- 
rature, which relate to human nature, and which give it 
a consciousness of its own powers. History has a nobl6 
use, for it shows us human beings in various and o|>* 
posite conditions, in their strength and weakness, in their 
progress and relapses, and thus reveals the causes and 
fneans by which the happiness and virtue of the race may 
be enlarged. Poetry is useful, by touching deep sjuringS 
in the human soul ; by giving voice to its more delicate 
fedings ; by breathing out and making more intelligible^ 
the syn^thy which subsists between the mind and the 
outward universe ; by creating beautiful forms or mani<^ 
festations for great moral truths. Above all, that higher 
philosophy, which treats of the> intellectual and moral 
constitution of man, of the foundation of knowledge, of 
duty, of perfection, of our relations to the spiritual 
world, and especially to God ; this has a usefulness so 
peculiar as to throw other departments of knowledge 
into obscurity ; and a people among whom this does not 
find honour, has little ground to boast of its superiority 
to uncivilized tribes. It will be seen from these remarks, 
that utility, with us, has a broad meaning. In truth, 
we are slow to condemn as useless, any researches or 
discoveries of original and strong minds, even when we 
discern in them no bearing on any interests of mankind ; 
for all truth is of a prolific nature, and has connections 
not immediately perceived ; and it may be that what we 
call vain speculations, may, at no distant period, link 
themselv^ with some new facts or theories, and guide 
a profound thinker to the most important results. The 
ancient mathematician, when absorbed in solitary thought, 
little imagined that his theorems, after the lapse of ages, 
were to be applied by the mind of Newton to the solu- 
tion of the mysteries of the universe, and not only to 
guide the astronomer through the heavens, but the navi- 
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gator through the pathless ocean. For onrselves we in« 
cline to hope much from truths, which are particularly 
decried as useless ; for the noblest and most useful truw 
is of an abstract or universal nature ; and yet the ab- 
.stract, though susceptible of infinite application, is gene- 
rally, as we know, opposed to the practical. 

We maintain that a people, which has any serious pur* ^ 
pose of taking a place among improved communitiesy 
should studiously promote within itself every variety of 
intellectual exertion. It should resolve strenuously to 
be surpassed by none. It should feel that mind is the \ 
creative power, through which all the resources of nature 
are to be turned to account, and by which a people is to 
spread its influence, and estabUsh the noblest form of em- 
pire. It should train within itself men able to under- ** 
stand and to use whatever is thought and discovered over 
the whole earth. The whole mass of human knowledge 
should exist among a people, not in neglected libraries, 
but in its higher minds. Among its most cherished in- 
stitutions, should be those, which will insure to it ripe 
scholars, explorers of ancient learning, profound histo- 
rians, and mathematicians, intellectual labourers devoted 
to physical and moral science, and to the creation of a 
refined and beautiful literature. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no desire to 
rear in our country a race of pedants, of solemn triflers, of 
laborious commentators on the mysteries of a Greek 
accent or a rusty coin. We would have men explore 
antiquity, not to bury themselves in its dust, but to learn 
its spirit, and so to commune with its superior minds, as 
to accumulate on the present age, the influences of what- 
ever was great and wise in former times. What we 
want, is, that those among us, whom God has gifted to 
comprehend whatever is now known, and to rise to new 
fxuths, may find aids and institutions to fit them for 
their high calling, and may become at once springs of a 
higher intellectual life to their own country, and joint 
workers with the great of all nations and times in carry- 
ing forward their race. 

We know that it will be said, that foreign scholars, bred 
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under institutions which this country cannot support, may 
do our intellectual work, and send us books and learning 
to meet our wants. To this we have much to answer. 
In the first place, we reply, that to avail ourselves of the 
higher literature of other nations, we must place ourselves 
on a level with them. The products of foreign ma- 
chinery we can use, without any portion of the skill which 
produced them. But works of taste and genius, and pro- 
found investigations of philosophy, can only be estimated 
and enjoyed, through a culture and power corresponding 
to that from which they sprung. 

In the next place, we maintain, that it is an immense 
gain to a people, to have in its own bosom, among its own 
sons, men of distinguished intellect. Such men give a 
spring and life to a community by their presence, their so- 
dety, their fame ; and what deserves remark, such men 
are nowhere so felt as in a republic like our own ; for 
here the different classes of society flow together and act 
powerfully on each other, and a free communication, 
elsewhere unknown, is established between the gifted few 
and the many. It is one of the many good fnuts of li- 
berty, that it increases the diffusiveness of intellect ; and 
accordingly a free country is above all others false to it- 
self, in withholding from its superior minds, the means of 
enlargement. 

We next observe, and we think the observation impor- 
tant, that the facility with which we receive the literature 
of foreign countries, instead of being a reason for neglect- 
ing our own, is a strong motive for its cultivation. We 
mean not to be paradoxical, but we believe that it would 
be better to admit no books from abroad, than to make 
them substitutes for our own intellectual activity. The 
more we receive from other countries, the greater the 
need of an original literature. A people, into whose minds 
the thoughts of foreigners are poured perpetually, needs 
an energy within itsjelf to resist, to modify this mighty 
influence, and without it, will inevitably sink under the 
worst bondage, will become intellectually tame and en- 
slaved. We have certainly no desire to complete our re- 
strictive system, by adding to it a literary non-intercourse 
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law. We rejoice in the increasing intellectual conneetioB 
between this country and the old world. But sooner 
would we rupture it, than see our country sitting passively 
at the feet of foreign teachers. It were better to have 
no literature, than to form ourselves unresistingly on a fo* 
reign one. The true sovereigns of a country are ihom 
who determine its mind, its modes of thinking, its tastea^ 
its principles ; and we cannot consent to lodge this sove* 
reignty in the hands of strangers. A country, like aa 
individual, has dignity and power only in proportion as it 
is self-formed. There is a great stir to secure to our- 
selves the manufacturing of our own clothing. We say, 
let others spin and weave for us, but let them not think 
for us. A people, whose government ahd laws are notlung 
but the embodying of public opimon, should jealously guard *^ 
this opinion against foreign dictation. We need a literar 
ture to counteract, and to use wisely the literature which 
we import. We need an inward power proportionate 
to that which is exerted on us, as the means of s^ 
siib^tence. It is particularly true of a people, whose 
institutions demand for their support a free and bold 
spirit, that they should be able to subject to a manly 
and independent criticism, whatever com^ from abroad 
These views seem to us to deserve serious attention^ 
We are more and more a reading people. Books are 4^ 
already among the most powerful influences here. The 
question is, Shall Europe, through these, fashion us 
^ter its pleasure ? Shall America be only an echo of 
what is thought and written under the aristocracies be- ^-^ 
yond the ocean ? 

Another view of the subject is this. A foreign lite- 
rature will always, in a measure, be foreign. It has 
sprung from the soul of another people, which, how- "* ' 
ever hke, is still not our own soul. Every people has 
much in its own character and feelings, which can only 
be embodied by its own writers, and which, when ^ . 
transfused through literature, makes it touching and 
true, like the voice of our earliest friend. 1 

We now proceed to an argument in favour of native ^ 
literature, which, if less obvious, is, we believe, not less ^^c 
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sound, than those now already adduced. We have hi- 
therto spoken of literature as the expression, the com- 
munication of the higher minds in a community. We 
now add, that it does much more than is commonly sup- 
posed, to ^rm such minds, so that without it, a people 
wants one of the chief means of educating or perfecting 
talent and genius. One of the great laws of our nature, 
and a law singularl|| important to social beings, is, that 
the intellect enlarges and strengthens itself by expressing 
worthily its best views. In this, as in other respects, it is 

f more blessed to give than to receive. Superior minds are 
formed, not merely by solitary thought, but almost as 
much by communication. Great thoughts are never fully 
possessed, till he who has conceived them has given them 
fit utterance. One of the noblest and most invigorating 
labours of genius, is to clothe its conceptions in clear and 
dorious forms, to give them existence in other souls. 
Thus literature creates, as well as manifests, intellectual 
power, and without it, the highest minds will never be 
summoned to the most invigorating action. 

We doubt whether a man ever brings his faculties to 
bear with their whole force on a subject, until he writes 
upon it for the instruction or gratification of others. To 
place it clearly before others, he feels the necessdty of 
viewing it more vividly himself. By attempting t6 seize 
his thoughts, and fix them in an enduring form, he finds 
them vague and unsatisfactory, to a degree which he did 
not suspect, and toils for a precision and harmony of views, 
of whicn he never before felt the need. He places his 
subject in new lights ; submits it to a searching analysis ; 
compares and connects with it his various knowledge ; 
seeks for it new illustrations and analogies ; weighs ob- 
jections, and through these processes often arrives at higher 
truths than he first aimed to illustrate. Dim conceptions 
grow bright. Glorious thoughts, which had darted as 

^ meteors through the mind, are arrested, and gradually 
shine with a sunlike splendour, with prolific energy, on 
the intellect and heart. It is one of the chief distinctions 
of a great mind, that it is prone to rush into twilight re- 

^ gions, and to catch faint glimmerings of distant and un- 
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bounded prospects ; and nothing perhaps aids it more to 
pierce the shadows which surround it, than the labour to 
unfold to other minds the indistinct conceptions which 
have dawned on its own. Even where composition yields 
no such fruits, it is still a great intellectual help. It always 
favours comprehensive and systematical views. The la- 
borious distribution of a great subject, so as to assign to 
each part or topic its just position ami due proportion, is 
singularly fitted to give compass ana persevering force of 
thought. 

If we confine ourselves simply to the consideration of ^ 
style, we shall have reason to think that a people among 
wnom this is neglected, wants one important intellecUial 
aid. In this, great power is exerted, and by exertion in- 
creased. To the multitude, indeed, language seems so f ' 
natural an instrument, that to use it with clearness and 
energy, seems no great efibrt It is framed, they think, 
to the writer's hand, and so continually employed as to 
need little thought or skill. But in nothing is the crea- i 
tive power of a gifted writer seen more than in his style* 
True, his words may be found in the dictionary, fiut 
there they lie disjointed and dead. What a wonderful life v / 
does he breathe into them, by compacting them into his 
sentences. Perhaps he uses no term which has not been 
hackneyed by ordinary writers ; and yet with these vul- 
gar materials what miracles does he achieve. What 
a world of thought does he condense into a phrase. 
By new combinations of common words, what delicate 
hues or what a blaze of light, does he pour over his ^^ 
subject. Power of style depends very little on the 
structure or copiousness of the language which the writer 
of genius employs, but chiefly, if not wholly, on his own 
mind. The words arranged in his dictionary, are no ■< * 
more fitted to depict his thoughts, than the block of 
marble in the sculptor's shop, to show forth the concep- 
dons which are dawning in his mind. Both are inert 
materiab. The power which pervades them, comes from " ' 
the soul ; and the same creative energy is manifested in 
the production of a noble style, as in extracting beautiful 
forms from lifeless stone. How unfaithful, then, is a na- « 
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tion to its own int^lect, in which grace and force of style 
receive no culture. 

The remarks now made on the importance of literature 
as a means of educating talent and genius, we are aware, 
do not apply equally to all subjects or kinds of knowledge. 
In the exact or physical sciences, a man may acquire 
much without composition, and may make discoveries 
without registering them. Even here, however, we be- 
lieve, that, by a systematic developement of his views 
in a luminous style, he will bring great aid to his own 
faculties, as well as to others'. It is on the vast subjects 
of morals and human nature, that the mind especially 
strengthens itself by elaborate composition ; and these, 
let it be remembered, form the staple of the highest lite- 
rature. Moral truth, under which we include every thing 
relating to mind and character, is of a refined and sub- 
tle, as well as elevated nature, and requires the joint 
and full exercise of discrimination, invention, imagination, 
and sensibility, to give it effectual utterance. A writer 
who would make it visible and powerful, must strive to 
join an austere logic to a fervent eloquence ; must place 
it in various lights ; must create for it interesting forms ; 
must wed it to beauty ; must illuminate it by similitudes 
and contrasts ; must show its correspondence with the 
outward world, perhaps must frame for it a vast ma- 
chinery of fiction. How invigorating are these efforts 1 
Yet it is only in writing, in elaborate composition, that 
they are deliberately called forth and sustained, and with- 
out literature they would almost cease. It may be said 
of many truths, that greater intellectual energy is re- 
quired to express them with effect, than to conceive them ; 
so that a nation, which does not encourage this expres- 
non, impoverishes so far its own mind. Take for ex- 
ample, Shakspeare's Hamlet. This is a development of 
a smgularly interesting view of human nature. It shows 
us a mind, to which life is a burden; in which the 
powers of meditation and feeling are disproportioned to 
the active powers ; which sinks under its own weight, 
under the consciousness of wanting energies commensu- 
rate with its visions of good, with its sore trials, and 
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with the solemn task which is laid upon it. To Con- 
ceive clearly this form of human nature, shows indeed 
the genius of the writer. But what a new power is re- 
quired to bring it out in such a drama as Shakspeare's $ 
to give it life and action ; to invent for it circumstances 
and subordinate characters, fitted to call it forth ; to give 
it tones of truth and nature ; to show the hues which it 
casts over all the objects of thought. This intellectual 
energy we all perceive ; and this was not merely mani- 
feited in Shakspeare's work, but without such a work, 
it would not have been awakened. His invention would 
have slumbered, had he not desired to give forth his 
mind in a visible and enduring form. Thus literature 
is the nurse of genius. Through this, genius learns its 
own strength, and continually accumulates it ; and of 
course, in a country without literature, genius, however 
liberally bestowed by the Creator, will languish, and will 
fail to fulfil its great duty of quickening the mass amidst 
which it lives. 

We come now to our last, and what we deem a 
weighty argument in favour of a native literature. We 
desire and would cherish it, because we hope from it 
important aids to the cause of truth and human nature. 
We believe, that a literature, springing up in this new 
soil, would bear new fruits, and, in some respects, more 
precious fruits, than are elsewhere produced. We know 
that our hopes may be set down to the account of that 
national vamty, wluch, with too much reason, is placed 
by foreigners among our besetting sins. But we speak 
ftova calm and deliberate conviction. We are inclined 
to believe, that, as a people, we occupy a position, from 
which the great subjects of literature may be viewed more 
justly than from those which most otner nations hold* 
Undoubtedly we labour under disadvantages. We want 
the literary apparatus of Europe ; her libraries, her uni- 
versities, her learned institutions, her race of professed 
scholars, her spots consecrated by the memory of sages, 
and a thousand stirring associations, which hover over 
ancient nurseries of learning. But the mind is not a 
local power. Its spring is wiChin itself, and under the 
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inspiration of liberd and high feeling* it may attain and 
worthily express nobler truth than outward helps could 
reveal. 

The great distinction of our country, is, that we enjoy 
some peculiar advantages for understanding our own na- 
ture. Man is the great subject of literature, and juster 
and profounder views of man may be expected here than 
elsewhere. In Europe, political and artificial distinctions 
have, more or less, triumphed over and obscured our 
common nature. In Europe, we meet kings, nobles, 
priests, peasants. How much rarer is it to meet mtn ; 
Dy which we mean, human beings conscious of their own 
nature, and conscious of the utter worthlessness of all 
outward distinctions, compared with what is treasured up 
in their own souls. Man does not value himself as a 
man. It is for his blood, his rank, or some artificial dis* 
tinction, and not for the attributes of humanity, that he 
holds himself in respect. The institutions c€ the old 
world all tend to throw obscurity over what we most need 
to know, and that is, the worth and claims of a human 
being. We know that great improvements in this respect 
are going on abroad. Still the many are too oft^i post* 
poned to the few. The mass of men are regarded as 
instruments to work with, as materials to be shaped for 
the use of their superiors. That consciousness of our 
own nature, which contains, as a germ, all nobler thoughts, 
which teaches us at once self-respect and respect for 
others, and which binds us to God by filial sentiment 
and hope, this has been repressed, kept down by esta- 
blishments founded in force ; and literature, in all its de« 
partments, bears, we think, the traces of this inward de* 
gradation. We conceive that our position favours a juster 
and profounder estimate of human nature. We mean 
not to boast, but there are fewer obstructions to that 
moral consciousness, that consciousness of humanity, of 
which we have spoken. Man is not hidden from us by 
as many disguises as in the old world. The essential 
equality of all human beings, founded on the possession 
of a spiritual, progressive, immortal nature, is, we hope, 
better understood ; and nothing, more than this single 
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conviction, is needed to work the mightiest changes in 
every province of human life and of human thought. 

We have stated what seems to us our most important 
distinction. But our position has other advantages. The 
mere circumstance of its heing a new one, gives reason 
to hope for some new intellectual activity, some fresher 
views of nature and life. We are not home down hy 
the weight of antiquated institutions, time-hallowed abuses, 
and the remnants of feudal barbarism. The absence of 
a religious establishment, is an immense gain, as far aa 
originality of mind is in question ; for an establishment, 
however advantageous in other respects, is, by its nature, 
hostile to discovery and progress. To keep the mind 
where it is, to fasten the notions of one age on all fu- 
ture time, is its aim and proper business ; and if it hap- 
pened, as has generally been the case, to grow up in an 
age of strife and passion, when, as history demonstrates, 
the church was overrun with error, it cannot but per- 
petuate darkness and mental bondage. Among us, in- 
tellect, though far from being free, has broken some of 
the chains of other countries, and is more likely, we con- 
ceive, to propose to itself its legitimate object, truth, 
everlasting and universal truth. 

We have no thought of speaking contemptuously of the 
literature of the old world. It is our daily nutriment* 
We feel our debt to be immense to the glorious com- 
pany of pure and wise minds, which in foreign lands 
nave^ bequeathed us in writing their choicest thoughts 
and holiest feelings. Still we feel, that all existing Hte« 
rature has been produced under influences, which have 
necessarily mixed with it much error and corruption, 
and that the whole of it ought to pass, and must pass, 
under rigorous review. For example, we think that the 
history of the human race is to be rewritten. Men im- 
bued with the prejudices which thrive under aristocracies 
and state religions, cannot understand it. Past ages, with 
their great events, and great men, are to undergo, we 
think, a new trial, and to yield new results. It is plain, 
that history is already viewed under new aspects, and we 
believe that the true principles for studying and writing 
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it, are to be unfolded here, at least as rapidly as in other 
countries. It seems to us that in literature an immense 
work is yet to be done. The most interesting questions 
to mankind, are yet in debate. Great principles are yet 
to be settled in criticism, in morals, in politics ; and above 
ail, the true character of religion is to be rescued from 
the disguises and corruptions of ages. We want a re- 
formation. We want a literature, in which genius will 
pay supreme, if not undivided homage, to truth and vir- 
tue ; in which the childish admiration of what has been 
called greatness, will give place to a wise moral judg- 
ment ; which will breathe reverence for the mind, and 
elevating thoughts of God. The part which this coun- 
try is to bear in this great intellectual reform, we pre- 
sume not to predict. We feel, however, that if true to 
itself, it will have the glory and happiness of giving new 
impulses to the human mind. This is our cherished hope. 
We should have no heart to encourage native literature, 
did we not hope that it would become instinct with & 
new spirit. We cannot admit the thought, that this 
conntjy is to be only a repetition of the old world. We 
delight to believe that God, in the fulness of time, has 
brought a new continent to light, in order that the hu- 
man mind should move here with a new freedom, should 
frame new social institutions, should explore new paths, 
and reap new harvests. We are accustomed to estimate 
nations by their creative energies, and we shall blush 
for our country, if, in circumstances so peculiar, origi- 
nal, and creative, it shall satisfy itself with a passive re- 
ception and mechanical reiteration of the thoughts of 
strangers. 

We have now completed our remarks on the impor- 
tance of a native literature. The next great topic is the 
means of producing it ; and here our limits forbid us 
to enlarge ; yet we cannot pass it over in silence. A 
primary and essential means of the improvement of our 
literature, is, that, as a people, we should feel its value, 
^ould desire it, should demand it, should encourage it, 
and should give it a hearty welcome. It will come if 
called for^ and under this conviction, we have now la- 
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boured to create a want for it in the commuiHty* We 
say, that we must call for it ; by which we mean, not 
merely that we must invite it by good wishes and kind 
words, but must make liberal provision for intellectual - 
education. We must enlarge our literary institutions, 
secure more extensive and profound teaching, and furnish 
helps and resources to men of superior talent for con- 
tinued, laborious research. As yet, intellectual labour, 
devoted to a thorough investigation and a full develop- 
ment of great subjects, is ahnost unknown among us; 
and without it, we shall certainly rear few lasting monu- 
ments of thought. We boast of our primary schools* 
We want universities worthy of the name, where a mao 
of genius and literary zeal, may possess himself of all 
that is yet known, and may strengthen himself by inter- 
course with kindred minds. We know it will be said, 
that we cannot afford these. But it is not so. We are 
rich enough for ostentation, for intemperance, for luxury. 
We can lavish millions on fashion, on furniture, on dressy 
on our palaces, on our pleasures ; but we have nothing 
to spend for the mind. Where lies our poverty ? Id 
the purse, or in the soul ? 

We have spoken of improved institutions as essential 
to an improved literature. We beg, however, not to be 
misunderstood, as if these were invested with a creating 
power, or would necessarily yield the results which we 
desire. They are the means, not causes of advancement. 
Literature depends on individual genius, and this, though 
fostered, cannot be created by outward helps. No hu- 
man mechanism can produce original thought. After all 
the attempts to explain by education the varieties of in- 
tellect, we are compelled to believe that minds, like all 
the other products of nature, have original and indestruc* 
tible differences, that they are not exempted from that 
great and beautiful law, which joins with strong resem- 
blances as strong diversities ; and, of consequence, we 
believe, that the men, who are to be the lights of the 
world, bring with them their commission and power from 
God. Still, whilst institutions cannot create, they may 
and do unfold genius ; and for want of them, great miods 
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often slumber or run to waste, whilst a still larger class, 
who want genius, but possess admirable powers, feil ol 
that culture, through which they might enjoy and ap« 
proach their more sifted brethren. 
^ A people, as we nave said, are to give aid to literature 
by founding wise and enlarged institutions. They may 
do much more. They may exert a nobler patronage. 
By cherishing in their own breasts the love of truth, vir- 
tue, and freedom, they may do much to nurse and kindle 
genius in its favoured possessors. There is a constant 
reaction between a community and the great minds which 
^ring up within it, and they form one another. In truth, 
great minds are developed more by the spirit and charac- 
t^ of the people to which they belong, ttian by all other 
causes. Thus, a free spirit, a thirst for new and higher 
knowledge in a community, does infinitely more for liter- 
ature, than the most splendid benefKtions under despot- 
ism. A nation under any powerful excitement, becomes 
fruitful of talent. Among a people called to discuss great 
questions, to contend for great interests, to make great 
sacrifices for the public weal, we always find new and un- 
suspected energies of thought brought out. A mercen- 
ary, selfish, luxurious, sensual people, toiling only to se- 
cure the pleasures of sloth, will often communicate their 
own softness and baseness to the superior minds wluch 
dwell among them. In this impure atmosphere, the ce- 
lestial spark bums dim ; and well will it be, if God's great 
gift of genius be not impiously prostituted to lust and 
cnme. 

In conformity with the views now stated, we believe 
that literature is to be carried forward, here and else- 
where, chiefly by some new and powerful impulses com- 
mumcated to society ; and it is a question naturally 
suggested by this discussion, from what impulse, princi- 
le, excitement, the highest action of the mind may now 
e expected. When we look back, we see that litera- 
ture has been originated and modified by a variety of 
principles ; by patriotism and national feeling, by reve- 
rence for antiquity, by the spirit of innovation, by en- 
thusiasm, by scepticism, by the passion for fiime, by ro«> 
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mantic love, and by political and religious convulsions.- 
Now we do not expect from these causes, any higher 
action of the mind, than they have yet produced. Per- 
haps most of them have spent their force. The very im- 
provements of society seem to forbid the manifestation 
of their former energy. For example, the patriotism of 
antiquity and the sexual love of chivalrous ages, which 
inspired so much of the old literature, are now seen to be 
feverish and vicious excesses of natural prindples, and 
have gone, we trust, never to return. 
< Are we asked then to what impulse or power, we look 
for a higher literature than has yet existed ? We an-* 
8wer, to a new action or development of the religious 
principle. This remark will probably surprise not a few* 
of our readers. It seems to us, that the energy with 
which this principle is to act on the intellect, is hardly 
suspected. Men identify religion with superstition, with 
fanaticism, with the common forms of Christianity ; and 
seeing it arrayed against intellect, leagued with oppression, 
fettering inquiry, and incapable of being blended with the 
sacred cQctates of reason and conscience, they see in its 
progress only new encroachments on free and enlightened' 
thinldng. Still, man's relation to God is the great quick- 
ening truth, throwing all other truths into insignificance, 
and a truth, which, however obscured and paralysed by 
the many errors which ignorance and fraud have hitherto 
finked with it, has ever been a chief spring of humaii im- 
provement. We look to it as the true life of the intel- 
lect. No man can be just to himself, can comprehend 
his own existence, can put forth all his powers with an 
heroic confidence, can deserve to be the guide and in- 
spirer of other minds, till he has risen to communion with 
tne Supreme Mind ; till he feels his filial connection with 
the Universal Parent ; till he regards himself as the re- 
cipient and minister of the Infinite Spirit ; till he feels' 
his consecration to the ends which religion unfolds ; till 
he rises above human opinion, and is moved by a higher 
impulse than fame. i 

From these remarks it will be seen, that our chief hope^ ' 
an improved literature rest on^ our hopes of an im- ; 
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proved religion. From the prevalent theology, which 
nas come down to us from the dark ages, we hope no- 
thing. It has done its best. All that can grow up under 
its sad shade, has already been brought forth. It wraps 
the Divine nature and human nature in impenetrable 
gloom. It overlays Christianity with technical, arbitrary 
dogmas. True faith is of another lineage. It comes 
from the same source with reason, conscience, and our 
best affections, and is in harmony with them all. True 
hath is essentially a moral conviction ; a confidence in the 
reality and immutableness of moral distinctions ; a confi- 
dence in di^nterested virtue or in spiritual excellence as 
the supreme good ; a confidence in God as its fountain 
and almighty friend, and in Jesus Christ as having lived 
and died to breathe it into the soul ; a confidence in its 
power, triumphs, and immortality ; a confidence, through 
which outward changes, obstructions, disasters, sufferings, 
are overcome, or rather made instruments of perfection. 
Such a faith, unfolded freely and powerfully, must " work 
mightily* on the intellect as well as on practice. By re- 
vealing to us the supreme purpose of the Creator, it 
places us, as it were, in the centre of the universe, from 
which the harmonies, true relations, and brightest aspects 
of things are discerned. It unites calmness and enthusi- 
asm, and the concord of these seemingly hostile elements 
is essential to thevfuU and healthy action of the creative 

Eowers of the soul. It opens the eye to beauty and the 
eart to love. Literature, under this influence, will be- 
come more ingenuous and single-hearted ; will penetrate 
fkrther into the soul 4 will find new interpretations of na- 
ture and life ; will breathe a martyr's love of truth, tem- 
pered with a never-failing charity ; and, whilst sympa- 
thizing with all human suffering, will still be pervaded by 
a healthful cheerfulness, and will often break forth in 
tones of irrepressible joy, responsive to that happiness 
which fills God's universe. 

We cannot close our remarks. on the means of an im- 
proved literature, without offering one suggestion. We 
earnestly recommend to our educated men a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the intellectual labours of con- 
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tinental Europe. Our reading is confined too mnth to 
English books, and especially to the more recent pubHca* 
tions of Great Britain. In this we err. We ought to 
know the different modes of viewing and discussing great 
subjects in different nations. We should be able to 
compare the writings of the highest minds in a great 
variety of circumstances. Nothing can favour more our 
own intellectual independence and activity. Let English 
literature be ever so fruitful and profound, we should stiQ 
impoverish ourselves by making it our sole nutriment. 
We fear, however, that at the present moment English 
books want much which we need. The intellect of that 
nation is turned now to what are called practical and useful 
subjects. Physical science goes forward, and what is 
very encouraging, it is spread with unexampled zeal 
through all classes of the community. Abuses of govern- 
ment, of the police, of the penal code, of charity, of 
poor laws, and corn laws are laboriously explored. Gene- 
ral education is improved. Science is applied to the 
arts with brilliant success. We see much good in pro- 
gress. But we find little profound or fervid thinkings 
expressed in the higher forms of literature. The noblest 
subjects of the intellect receive little attention. We see 
an almost total indifference to intellectual and moral sci- 
ence. In England there is a great want of philosophy, 
in the true sense of that word. If we examine her re- 
views, in which much of the intellectual power of the na- 
tion is expended, we meet perpetually a jargon of criti- 
cism, which shows a singular want of great and general 
principles in estimating works of art. We have no ethi'^ 
cal work of any living English writer to be compared 
with that of Degerando, entitled, " £^u Moved Perfic' 
UonnemerU ;" and although we have little respect for 
the rash generalizations of the bold and eloquent Cousin, 
yet the interest which his metaphysics awaken in Paris, 
is in our estimation a better presage than the lethargy 
which prevails on such topics in England. In these re- 
marks we have no desire to depreciate the literature of 
England, which, taken as a whole, we regard as the no- 
blest monument of the human mind. We rejoice in our 
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descent from England, and esteem our free access to her 
works of science and genius as among our high privi- 
leges. Nor do we feel as if her strength were spent. 
We see no wrinkles on her hrow, no decrepitude in her 
step. At this moment she has authors, especially in poe* 
try and fiction, whose names are '< familiar in our mouths 
as household words," and who can never perish but with 
her language. Still, we think, that at present her intel- 
lect is labouring more for herself than for mankind, and 
that our scholars, if they would improve our literature, 
should cultivate an intimacy not only with that of Eng- 
land, but of continental Europe. 

We have now finished our remarks on the importance 
and means of an improved literature among ourselves. 
Are we asked what we hope in this particular r We an- 
swer, much. We see reasons for anticipating an increa^ 
ed and more efficient direction of talent to this object. 
But on these we cannot enlarge. There is, however, one 
ground of expectation, to which we wiU call a moment's 
attention. We apprehend that literature is to make pro- 

gress through an important change in society, which dvi* 
zation and good institutions are making more and more 
apparent. It seems to us that, through these causes, po- 
litical life is less and less regarded as the only or chief 
sphere for superior minds, and that influence and honour 
are more and more accumulated in the hands of literary 
and thinking men. Of consequence more and more of 
the intellect of communities is to be drawn to literature. 
The distinction between antiquity and the present times, 
in respect to the importance attached to political life, 
seems to us striking ; and it is not an accidental difference, 
but founded on permanent causes which are to operate 
with increased power. In ancient times, every thing 
abroad and at home, threw men upon the public, and 
generated an intense thirst for political power. On the 
contrary, the improvement of later periods incline men to 
give importance to literature. For example, the insta- 
bility of the ancient republics, the unsettled relations of 
different classes of society, the power of demagogues and 
orators, the intensity of factions, the want of moral and 
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religious restraints, the want of some regular organ for 
expressing the public mind, the want of precedents and 
predse laws for the courts of justice, these and other cir- 
cumstances gave to the ancient citizen a feeling as if re- 
volutions and convulsions were inseparable from society, 
turned his mind with unremitting anxiety to public affairs, 
and made a participation of pofitical power an important, 
if not an essential means of personal safety. — ^Again, the 
ancient citizen had no home, in our sense of the word. 
He lired in the market, the forum, the place of general 
resort, and of course hb attention was very much en- 
grossed by affairs of state. — Again, religion, which now 
more than all things, throws a man upon himself, was in 
ancient times a public concern, and turned men to poli- 
tical life. The religion of the heart and closet was un- 
known. The relation of the gods to particular states, was 
their most prominent attribute, and to conciliate their 
favour to tne community the chief end of worship. Ac- 
cordingly religion consisted chiefly in public and national 
rites. In Rome the highest men in the state presided at 
the altar, and adding to their other titles that of Supreme 
Pontiff, performed the most solemn functions of the 
priesthood. Thus the whole strength of the reli^ous 
principle was turned into political channels. The gods 
were thought to sustain no higher office than a political 
one, and of consequence this was esteemed the most glo- 
rious for men. — Once more, in ancient times political 
rank was vastly more efficient, whether for good or for 
eril, than at present, and of consequence was the object 
of a more insatiable ambition. It was almost the only 
way of access to the multitude. The public man held a 
sway over opinion, over his country, perhaps over foreign 
states now unknown. It is the influence of the press and 
of good institutions to reduce the importance of the man 
of office. In proportion as priyate indiriduals can act on 
the public mind ; in proportion as a people read, think, 
and have the means of expressing and enforcing their 
opinions ; in proportion as laws become fixed, known and 
sanctioned by the moral sense of the community ; in 
proportion as the interests of the state, the principles of 
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admmistration, and all public measures, are subjected to 
free and familiar discussion, government becomes a se- 
condary influence. The power passes into the hands of 
those who think, write, and spread their minds far and 
wide. Accordingly literature is to become more and 
more the instrument of swaying men, of doing good, of 
achieving fame. The contrast between ancient and mo- 
dern times, in the particulars now stated, is too obvious 
to need illustration, and our great inference is equally 
dear. The vast improvements which in the course of 
ages have taken place in social order, in domestic life, in 
religion, in knowledge, all conspire to one result, all tend 
to introduce other and bigher influences than political 
power, and to give to that form of intellectual effort, 
which we call literature, dominion over human affairs. 
Thus truth, we apprehend, is more and more felt, and 
from its influence, joined with our peculiar condition and 
free institutions, we hope for our country the happiness 
and glory of a pure, deep, rich, beautiful, and ennobling 
literature. 
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The deep interest taken by the people of this country in 
the fate of Greece, and the universal wish for the emanci«- 
pation of that oppressed nation, have made every one well 
acquainted with the political and military events of the war 
recently waged by the cross against the crescent. But in 
regard to the intellectual condition, or, in other words, 
the literature of Modern Greece, very little is known 
either in the United States or Europe. Few, indeed, of 
the most eminent Greeks themselves understand the great 
points of difference between the language of Demosthenes 
and that of Coray. In the present article * we propose 
to sketch a brief outline of modern Greek literature, 
drawing our facts chiefly from the work of M. Rizo,f of 
whom it is slight praise to say, that he appears to be an 
enthusiast in his subject, and has treated it with a master's 
hand. 

A3 introductory to our chief purpose, a few remarks on 
the ancient Greek language and hterature will be necessary. 
" To speak of modern Greek by itself, without mention- 

* It may be proper to mention that this article was written in 1829, 
during the Author's residence in America, and originally published 
in that country. The present reprint has been revised and some* 
what enlarged by the Author. 

f Cours de Litttrature Grecque Modeme, donnc a Geneve par 
Jacovaky Rizo Neroulos, Ancien Premier IMinistre des Hospodars 
Grecs de Valachie et de Moldavie; publie par Jean Humbert. 
Geneve, 1828. 
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2 MODERN OBECK LITeSATURB^ 

ing tlie ancient, of which it constitutes an inseporahfo 
part, would be the same thing as to discuss the qiialitiev 
of the branch of a tree, without taking into consideration 
the parent stem from which it is derived. 

" Greek, from the most remote period to o«r own times, 
forms but one language ; a language which is perhaps the 
most rich, expressive, and agreeable to the ear that the 
world has ever seen ; but which is at the same lime the 
most compHcated, from iU various idioms and its ambigur 
ous constructions. These naturaUy arise from its Hterar' 
ture embracing so extensive a period ; since authors, who 
have written at different epochs, must necessarily exhibit 
in their works some variations and peculiaritiesc^style, such 
as take place in every country from the same causes ; the 
extent of which must depend upon the longer or shorter 
duration oi time, and the nature of those events which 
operate upon the tastes, customs and manners c^apeople."* 

The earliest poetry, which has come down from anti^ 
quity, is the mystical or religious, and has its origin in 
the theocratic form of government. It was introduced 
into Greece by the founders of the first colonies, who 
established oracles to speak according to their ci^rice by 
the mouth of priestesses. These were probably aided by 
the invention of hexameters, ascribed to the Pythian 
Phemonoe ; and hence it has been said, out of compliment 
to the fair half of creation, that, since Greek poetiy owes 
its origin to a female, we are no longer to wonder at it& 
surpassing beauty and sweetness. Then came the age of 
heroes and of wild deeds of war and prowess^ Poetry 
tells us of the acts of Hercules, Perseus, Jason, Theseus* 
It escapes from the pupilage of the priestesses, and goes 
abroad upon the earth, celebrating feats of arms, and 
describing man and nature. Homer carried this kind of 
poetry to its highest elevation. He has been followed 
by imitators, but by no equals. To him, or rather to his 
poems, Greece was indebted for many of the great men, 
who were the glory and boast of their country. The age 
of Homer, content with having produced the father of 
poetry, presents us with nothing else remarkable, unless 

* See Preface to Negrig* Modern Greek Proverbs, p. vi. 
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MODBRN 6REBK LITEHATDBX. 3 

it be the confederatioD of the Ionian colonies to resist thie 
^growing and menacing power of the kings of Lydia ; a 
^ttfederation not unlike that of the Swiss, or of the 
Hanseittic towns. Liberty, the mother of great men, was 
•not parsimonious of her bounties under this republic ; in 
prooif of which it is enough to dte the names of Pythar 
goras, Thaies, Hippocrates, Herodotus, and Simonides. 
This confederate republic declined at length under the 
reiterated attacks of the Modes and Persians, and Liberty 
fled to an asylum to Sparta and Athens, where she re- 
ceived the protection of the laws and institutions of Solon 
and Lycuigus. During this period the sages of Greece 
were occupied with the science of governing and the prin- 
ciples of public right, and abandoned the language of 
imagination and the rhythm of poetry for the more severe 
and simple style of prose, in which they explained the re- 
ciprocal duties of men in society. The most ancient 
prose authors wrote in the Ionic dialect, of whom Hero- 
dotus is an example. After these came the Attic prose 
writers, at the head of whom is Pericles, whose funeral 
Oration for the Athenians that died in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war, is the most ancient fragment of 
Attic prose known to exist. 

The victories of the Athenians and Lacedsemonians 
over the Persians, raised these two nations above the rest 
• of Greece. Athens surpassed Sparta in literature, in the 
sdences, and in the fine arts. By her political preponder- 
ance, and by the moral ascendency of her great writers, 
she became the arbitress of good taste, and the Attic 
-dialect was everywhere the language of polished society. 
After having exhausted various kinds of versification, the 
poetic genius of Greece invoked Melpomene, and on 
the stage of Athens were represented the tragedies of 
iEschyluSj Sophocles, and Euripides. This was the age 
of^Grecian glory, when the language and the arts had at- 
tained their greatest perfection. Pericles and Alcibiades 
began & change that proved fatal ; they aspired to govern, 
and their ambition could only be satisfied by corrupting 
the people. Let the death of Socrates, and the ap- 
plause with which the populace received the impudent 
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railleries of Aristophanes, bear witness to the degrada- 
tion that fcdlowed. Here ended the brilliant period of 
Grreek literature. No more was seen that noble, har- 
monious, simple, elegant, and nervous style, which char- 
acterized the writers of former times. The Greek lan- 
guage, spread over an immense space by Alexander and 
his successors, disfigured and corrupted by foreign mix- 
tures, lost by degrees its character and originality. The 
battle of Chaaronea, where the independence of Greece 
expired ; the universal monarchy of Alexander ; his pre- 
mature death ; the interminable wars of his successors ; 
Rome, the conqueror and tyrant of the world ; — all these 
disastrous events gave a mortal blow to Grecian art and 
literature. The school of Alexandria, with a few excep- 
tions, formed only plagiarists in poetry, insipid gram- 
marians, sterile commentators, and dialecticians fruitful 
in unintelligible abstractions. The domination of Rome 
was not less pernicious. Mendicant sophists, charletans 
in literature, and philosophers without knowledge, in- 
nundated Rome, Alexandria, Syria, and Greece. Now 
and then a superior genius appeared, but eminent wri- 
ters were rather imitators than inventors. Polybius, Lu- 
cian, Plutarch, Pausanias, are examples of high name, 
but still they are examples in point. 

The seat of the Roman empire was transferred to 
Byzantium, and then the Latin tongue assumed a domi- 
nant influence. The court, the military, and the higher 
ranks affected to speak the language of their conquerors. 
Thus the Greek was corrupted anew ; but the Eastern 
Church, always free, and always above political vicissi- 
tudes, preserved the original language of the Evangelists. 
It produced such men as Basil, Gregory, Cyril, and 
Chrysostom. In these models of Christian eloquence 
the Greek language seemed approaching its former pu- 
rity and force, when all at once a host of sects sprang up, 
and spread darkness over the Church. Morals and tho 
duties of men in society ceased to be preached, and deep 
and subtile points of theology were discussed in their 
stead. Of this jargon of obscure terms and vague ideas, 
the. people could understand nothing. Constantinople 
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was a centre, which drew together strangers and soldiers 
ftom all nations ; and in this great city all sorts of barbar- 
ous dialects were spoken, and the purity of the Greek 
became more and more corrupted. 
- Constantinople at length fell into the hands of Maho- 
met the Second, and many Greeks, distinguished for ta- 
lents and merit, passed into Europe, where they excited 
a taste for studying their language and literature. But a 
language cultivated in a foreign country, says Rizo, is 
like an inanimate body, a mummy artificially embalmed, 
whole in all its parts, and capable of being preserved for 
ages, but without the hope of its ever giving the least 
sign of life. So it was with the ancient Greek in the 
hands of these teachers. But it is time for us to leave 
this branch of the subject, aud to speak of the origin, form- 
ation, and progress of the modern Greek idiom. . 

" The present dialect, comprising all the advantages of the 
ancient, as rich, as flexible, as sonorous, but more simple, 
and consequently more easy than those in which the im- 
mortal chrfs'-d-osuvres of antiquity are written, is at this 
day so much studied by a great number of scholars, from 
their being convinced that its acquisition is essential to 
the full comprehension of the ancient, that we could, 
without difficulty, mention celebrated German Hellenists, 
who know it almost as well as their native tongue."*— 
In its great features, indeed, it is no other than the 
ancient language, which has undergone such modifications 
as time and circumstances have introduced in the manner 
of conceiving and expressing ideas. The chief alterations 
have been confined to the introduction of various words 
which, for the most part, though modern in form, have 
an ancient etymology, to certain peculiarities of nouns 
and verbs growing out of long usage, and to certain 
idioms which, however, in many cases may be shewn to 
have been occasionally used by the ancients.']' It may 
be said, that the difference between the two dialects con- 



* See Preface to Negris* Modern Greek Proverbs, p. viii. 
i- See Negris' Herodotus, Vol. I. Note on B. I. 120, 1. 40; 
and Vol. IL Note on B. VII. 104, 1. 21. 
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sists rather in the style, than in the basis of the langnage. 
In short, this new dialect partakes of the genius and colour 
of the modern idioms, tnthout losing any thing of tlie 
ductility, the opulence, or variety of the ancient. 

The Ottoman power, rooted at Constantinople, threat«- 
ened to exterminate not only the political existence, but 
the religion, language, and manners of the Greeks. Pro- 
vidence favoured them in the midst of these perils ; fbr 
Mahomet the Second, fearii^ the influence of the West, 
gave countenance to the Greek Church, and protected its 
patriarch. Gennadius Scholarius, the first patnarch elected 
by Mahomet after the taking of Constantinople, was a dis* 
tinguished ecclesiastic, a friend of the Muses, and well un- 
derstood the value of education. By his order the ckrgy 
of Constantinople wrote their polemic works in ancient 
Greek. He established a school near the patriarchal 
church ; by degrees a large and valuable library of manu- 
scripts was collected from different quarters and pretorved 
here with great care ; and the college, although not re-' 
cognised by the government, acquired great renown.* 

* 'ItwasTbeotokywho, long iifter this period, suggested to Ore- 
gory Ghika, secretary and interpreter to the Ottoman Porte, tbe 
idea of yisiting the remains of the library of the last Greek Emper- 
ors, preserved in tbe interior of the seraglio. Ghika, being on terms 
of intimacy with the person who guarded the treasures of the Otto- 
man empire, obtained permission to examine the lilMrary. The only 
thix»g he found wortii taking away was a series of commentaries on 
the Old Testament. He took a copy of it and returned the manu- 
script. ' 

< Notwithstanding this ill success of Ghika, it Was always believed 
that there existed in the library of the seraglio lost works of the 
Latin and Greek classics. But General SebasUani confirmed the 
testimony of Prince Ghika. This ambassador of France at Con- 
stantinople, esteemed by the Sultan, and enjoying an extraordinary 
influence with the Ottoman ministry, asked as a signal favour the 
permission of visiting the library in the seraglio. Selim not only 
granted this request, but ordered the guardian of the hnperial trea- 
sure to show the ambassador the whole library, to give him time to 
examine it, and to offer him, as a present from the Sultan, such 
books as he might choose. Sebastiani examined scrupulously all 
the books contained in the imperial library, but he found only 
parchments on ecclesiastical matters, and he chose a manuscript of 
the New Testament.' Cours de Litterature^ &c*p. 176, 
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Ancient Greek, philosophy, and Hterature were studied 
mth ardour, and the honour of a professorship in this col* 
l€^e was sought by the most eminent men. 

During the interval between the taking of Constanti- 
nople ai^ the end of the seventeenth century, other' 
«choob were established in different parts of Greece, as at 
Mount Athos, Jannina, Smyrna, Patmos, Corfu, Larissa^ 
These seminaries from time to time sent out several 
distinguished men, as Corydalseus* of Athens, Notaras, 
Zygomalas, Dositheus patriarch of Jerusalem, Sebastos, 
Basil of Smyrna, and others. But it is nevertheless true, 
that tiU the beginning of the eighteenth century modern 
Crreek was stationary ; for it was not till after that period 
that the new Eterature assumed a separate form. Until 
then learned men wrote in the ancient dialect, affecting to 
des|Mse the spoken language, mudh in the same way as 
in some of the countries of Europe, where scholars till 
very recently communicated their ideas to the worid in 
barbarous Latin. 

The space of time between the epoch when modern 
Greek began to be written, and the present day, that is, 
«bout a century and a quarter, may be divided into three 
distinct periods. The first comprehends the dawn of mo- 
dern Greek literature, and extends from the commence- 
ment to the middle of the last century. The Turkish 
government accorded important privileges to the Greeks 
in choosing from among their numbers interpreters and 
the princes of Wallachia and Moldavia. The credit of 
these princes with the ministry was the means of melio- 
rating the condition of the nation. Under their auspices 
letters were cultivated anew, schools estabHshed, and 
light extended. Ancient Greek was also studied with 
particular assiduity. The second period, which extends 
from the middle to the end of the century, was charac- 
terized by the introduction of the scientific knowledge of 
Europe into Greece. Many works on history, ethics, 

* Theophiloft Corydalaeus, who lived at the beginning of the 17th 
century, prosecuted his studies in Italy : he wrote, in ancient Greek, 
various commentaries on Aristotle, and a treatise on Logic. His 
works have been used in the sehools of Greece for nearly a century. 
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and philosophy were translated, and schools increased, 
sevend of which rose to be Lyceums and Universities. 
Numerous Greeks, after having studied in Europe, re- 
turned to their own country and devoted themselves to 
the honourable employment of public instruction. The 
third and most recent period has owed its success to the 
spirit of the analytical philosophy, which has been intro-* 
duced into the systems of instruction, and above all, into 
t^he study of the Greek language. A noble and patriotic 
ambition has inspired the public teachers with a desire to 
raise their country from its degradation ; men of supe- 
rior qualifications have laboured to establish the modern^ 
and most improved methods of teaching, to infuse liberal 
and elevated ideas into their compatriots, to form the new^ 
language on regular principles, and in short to render the 
Greek people worthy to hold a place among the civilized 
nations of Europe. 

The first period was rendered illustrious by the fami- 
lies of Mavrocordato, Mourouzi, Ypsilanti, and others who 
prepared the way for the second and third. Eugene 
Bul^aris* was among the number of those who attained 
eminence in the second period. Catharine, in the midst 
of her ambitious views, confided to his charge the educa- 
tion of the Grand Duke Constantino, and it was by her 
order that he translated into Homeric verse the ^neid 
of Virgil. His example was followed by Nicephoru» 
Theotoky, who wrote a treatise on Physics and a com- 
plete course of Mathematics. Discontented in his own^ 
country he retired to Russia, where he was well received, 
and where he ended his days. Soon afterwards the ir- 
resistible force of the French arms, and the new ideas 
which the French revolution, — a revolution without ex- 
ample in its character, and the incidents of which gave a 
terrible shock to all nations, — spread everywhere, were 
nearly producing their full effect in Greece. 

It was at this time that Riga, a native of Yelestin in 
Thessaly, conceived the great project of freeing his coun- 
try from the yoke of its oppressors. Attached to the 

* See Appendix. 
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service of Prince Michael Soutzo^ hospodar of Wallacbia, 
he suddenly quitted that principality in 1 796, and repair- 
ed to Vienna, where he associated himself with several 
other Greeks, who partook of his enthusiasm and united 
in his plan. But the project was whispered in the ears 
of the Austrian police before it was matured, and the un- 
fortunate Riga was seized at Trieste just as he was ready, 
to embark for the Peloponnesus. He was given up to 
the Turks and executed at Belgrade, a martyr to liberty, 
and the victim^of a mean and cruel policy. Riga was 
the author of a work, in modern Greek, forming a popular 
course of Physics, and also of a geographical chart of 
Greece* These were his only scientific works. Desert- 
ing Euler and Newton, he courted the muse of TyrtcBus, 
and composed patriotic songs, which he hoped one day. 
to sing at the head of his Greek battalions. *' Correctly: 
written in modern Greek," says Rizo, " and embellished 
with the charms of heroic poetry, these songs gained a still 
wider influence by the music in which they were sung. 
Throughout Greece nothing was heard but the songs of 
Riga; the young people repeated them everywhere in 
their little circles and their festivities ; in the winter by 
the fire-side, in the summer under the shade of the olive 
and plane trees. These songs braved the ears of the 
barbarians even in the capital of the Sultan. In the 
parties of pleasure given by the Turkish ministers, I 
have myself heard them order the Greek musicians to 
sing the air, — 

Asvrs 'fra^g ruv *£XX^va)i> ! 

The air of this song afforded great pleasure to the Turks, 
who only knew by heart the first words, without having 
any curiosity to ascertain their sense. It is an imitation 
of the Marseilles HymnP 

The spirit and purpose of this song will be seen by the 
following literal translation of the two first stanzas. 

' Come on, sons of Greece, sons of renowned men ! 
The day of glory is arrived. Bones of the illustrious 
dead, come forth, spring from your tombs and resume 
life anew ; behold your country in groans and tears. 
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To anns, Greeks, to arais ! Let the blood of ovat mieamj 
flow in rivers at our feet ! 

* Brave Greeks ! Sons of Spartans ! All those who 
are united to us by a common faith, approach, let us em- 
brace as brothers, and with our sword in hand take this 
solemn oath, — ^< In the name of my faith, in the name of 
my country, in the name of my hope in God, I draw 
the sword, and I will not return it to its scabbard, till the 
oppressive race of cruel Mussulmans shall be extinct." 
To arms, Greeks ! to arms ; let us cleave the heads o£ 
the infidel Turks!'* 

The fate of Riga was a signal of mourning throt^hoiit 
Greece, and it kindled in his countrymen the desire of 
vengeance. It taught them also the necessity of con- 
certing future projects with more caution. At this epodi 
a better mode of instruction was adopted. Hitherto the 
dassic authors had been studied chiefly for their style, 
their rhetoric, or their eloquence. A different system 
began now to come into use, by which the professors 
taught the youth not merely to detect the beauties of 

* The Editor feels much pleasure ia presenting to the pul^lic the 
following patriotic ode, obligingly communicated by the Author. 

•APirTON >2MA. 

" E0VOS ' EXX^vAfV, SO N/xnv $tSaiav 

'Eksvfitfimt Tiif kTJkoyKMftm" 

*H «(• qX/f* Tlu»mt rks rd^uf, 

5 AtfvXtfVf fiecs BiXouVf Tny/Mtr av^^tteif 

TiXiif as ^nvZfAiVy S5 2rn(/^T tfXX^Xtfv; 
:ir^atr6f h^vut *2 t^v ^A»yj}y * APHZ. 

MiyeeX«^^0yMv. *H iTMt^); «(«|f< 

*£XX«f V^ai^ntt B'V twi «r§Xirtts* 

10 *EnPuf*n4n « Tti^a n «f^» 

^Mv^v Ttis ^o^ns 80 " Tvtiff'iatv rtx9M9 
K* IXtvh^ias' *' Vet ^li^avv ^rti^as 

"Aytvi 9'uiiis, " Eit rif Ix^i^* A**"* 

"Aytfttf TafTtf, << ntf«C«X«y iraXX«<|, 

Ai« ifv^»s Ti K* u^KvaiffiecSf 

n^XXAiv rayfidrttv ! £/f fiv^fim ^reitvet 

*i»$ i/f M««v, *AyMi 7iirM/«i> ! 'a. N. 
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tbe compositioii and channs of diction, but led them to 
look more deeply into the characters, manners, principles 
of politics, and usages of society unfolded in these im- 
mortal works of antiquity. They taught them to trace 
out there the deeds of their ancestors, and to perceive 
the causes of the ancient prosperity and subsequent de- 
cline of Greece. Among the most conspicuous profes- 
sors who taught in this manner, were Lambros Photi- 
ades, Phihppides, Constandas, Benjamin, Psalidas of 
Jannina, Proius, Stephen Duncas, and above all Coray. 
Lambros was a native of Jannina, and for some time held 
the chair of Belles Lettres in the Lyceum of Bucharest. 
One of his principal pupils was Neophytos Doukas of 
Epirus. He has translated Thucychdes into modem 
Greek with notes, and has alsa given an edition of the 
Athenian Orators, and of the Histories of Arrian and 
Herodotus. There are Dialogues on moral and literary 
subjects from his pen. It is told to his praise, that he 
distributed gratuitously copies of his works to different 
schools in Greece and to necessitous students. 

Philippides was a native of a small village at the foot 
of Mount Pelion. Deeply versed in ancient Greek, 
which he had studied in the colleges of Greece, he went 
to France, where he became master of the exact sciences. 
Constandas, the friend and fellow-townsman of Philip- 
pides, studied in Italy. They both returned together to 
their native country, where they taught the knowledge 
they had acquired, and where one of them translated the 
Logic of Condillac, and the other the Institutes of Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Ethics of Soave. Constandas translated 
Millot's General History. Philippides returned to France, 
and passed thence into Germany. He has translated and 
published in modern Greek, De Brisson's Physics, Four- 
croy's Chemistry, and Lalande's Astronomy. His most 
recent work is a learned History of Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and Bessarabia. Another name of great merit is Benjamin 
of Lesbos. He founded the college of Cydonia, where 
he taught fifteen years, drawing around him a large number 
of young men, many of whom have held and still hold 
important stations in the provisional government of 
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Greece. Driven from this favourite retreat by jealousj^ 
and intrigue, he repaired to Constantinople, whence he 
was called to a chair in the college of Bucharest. But 
when the hospodar was compelled to escape from his po- 
litical troubles by taking refuge in Europe, the professor 
was deprived of his friend and patron, and thrown again 
upon the world. Benjamin, who understood the pro- 
ceeding of the Hetcereay* and knew that the great scene 
of the insurrection was not far distant, desired to act a 
part, and share in the perils of his fellow-citizens. At- 
the beginning of this bloody contest, he found himself in 
the theatre of events. Simple as a pastor of the primi- 
tive church, unmoved by the prospect of the greatest 
dangers, he went through the Isles of Hydra, Spezzia, 

* The Greek word 'Era/^c/dB signifies a society, of which Rizo 
speaks as follows. * Riga was its first founder. It was a secret 
association, the basis of which was religion, and the object of which 
was the freedom of Greece. One of the principal articles of the 
HetcBrea was its isolation from all the other secret societies in Eu- 
rope. The members were obliged to take an oath, that they would 
not have the least connexion whatever with any foreign society. 
The HettBreOy founded by Riga, received afterwards many modifi- ' 
cations. It had gradations to which men of merit alone could at- 
tain ; the common people were initiated only in the first degree. 
Love of religion and country was recommended, as also implacable 
hatred of the Turks, and a desire to throw off their yoke. The 
greater part of the enlightened men of the nation were members of 
the Hetcerea. It became important and more regularly combined 
in 1814, when the allied sovereigns had beat down the colossal 
power of France. Since that time the Heteerea has gone on daily 
increasing by the secret encouragement it has received from the 
Bible societies, from the society for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and from the philanthropic principles diffused throughout Europe, 
preached by wise men, and even by cabinets.' Cows de Littera- 
ture, &c. p. 179. 

' It was Benjamin, who first discovered, or at least first developed 
the hypothesis of an ethereal substance, which penetrates all bodies, 
fills all voids, and moVes perpetually in every manner and all direc- 
tions ; which is the unique cause of the principal phenomena of 
nature, as of light, fire, electricity, magnetism, galvanism, sensa- 
tions, vegetation, and the rotation of bodies in the planetary sys- 
tem. This ethereal substance he calls by a name, which he has 
made for the purpose, iravr«;^<i«/y)}r0v, or se mouvant partotU,* 
P. 178. 
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Jtnd Ipsara, and traversed in every direction the Pelo- 
ponnesus and eastern Greece, preaching courage and con- 
tempt of death in {he name of reUgion and of patriotism. 
His exhortations breathed the eloquence of the heart ; 
multitudes were carried away by his example ; he was of 
that rare number, who speak little, and leave to their 
character and their conduct the task of convincing and 
persuading. Borne up by his own energy under the 
heaviest fatigues and severest privations, doing all for his 
country and nothing for himself, he was like the lamp 
which IS consumed in emitting its light. At length his 
noble career was terminated by the terrible epidemic, 
which in 1824 made such ravages at Nauplia. Psalidas 
of Jannina, a disciple of the celebrated Kant, occu- 
pied for a long time the chair of philosophy in the col- 
lege of Jannina, and by his address contrived to hold 
his place in safety under the wily and ferocious Ali Pasha. 
After Ali's death Psalidas took refuge in Corfu, where 
he still lives.* 

The island of Scio has produced its full share of men 
of letters. Among these were Vardalachos, the author 
of a work, in modern Greek, on experimental Physics, 
and of another on Rhetoric, at one time professor at 
Bucharest, afterwards in his native city, and lastly at 
Odessa ; Dorotheus Pro'ius, who held a chair in the col- 
lege of Couroutzesme on the Bosphorus for three years^ 
was then successively made archbishop of Philadelphia in 
Asia Minor and of Adrianople, and finally became a vic- 
tim to the rage of the barbarians in the first days of the 
insurrection ; Plato, who succeeded him in the college, 
was afterwards bishop of Scio, and was also massacred, 
Stephen Dunkas of Thessaly followed Plato in the col- 
lege of Couroutzesme. He had studied in the Univer- 
sities of Halle and Gottingen. He wrote a complete 
course of Mathematics, a treatise on Physics, and one on 
Ethics. Dunkas possessed a considerable fortune, part 
of which he expended in purchasing philosophical, che- 
mical, and astronomical instruments, which he caused to 

* Psalidas died since the above was written. 
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be transported to Ambelakia, a town at the foot of Mount 
Pelion, where, in union with the poet Christopoalos,* Gon- 
standas, and the brothers Capetanaky,*!* he had conceived 
the project of founding a University. These instruments 
were dispersed by the Turks, when they destroyed the 
larger part of the towns and villages in Thessaly. 

Time would fail us, were we to attempt to name aU 
the men of letters, who contributed to form the second 
period of which we have spoken. We shall pass oil, 
therefore, to the third and last period, during which men 
of distinguished talents, in forming and fixing the Ian* J 
guage according to the principles of sound logic and the 
methods of modern instruction, have contributed at the 
same time to accelerate the regeneration of Greece. This 
period is also the most interesting as well on account of 
the number of works that have appeared in modem 
Greek, as of the schools established under the special 
auspices of the PanarioteSy or Greek princes, whose in- 
fluence with the Turkish government enabled them to 
hide from the eyes of the tyrant in some degree the ra- 
pid progress made in the acquisition of new ideas, and in 
the true interests of the Greek nation. The great poli^ 
tical questions which s^tated Europe^ operated powerfully 
towards the emancipation of Greece. The protection 
afforded by Russia in the letters patent, which she pro- 
fusely granted, and which the Sultan was obliged to re- 
cognise, gave to the Greeks extraordinary facilities of 
commerce during the war with Spain. The intrepid 
mariners of Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara went to the ports 
of the Black Sea to load their ships with grain ; whieh 
they transported and sold at a very high price in the 
blockaded ports of Spain. With their Russian protec- 
tions, as soon as they left the Hellespont, they hoisted 
the Russian flag, which was then neutral. By the aid of 
this circumstance and many others, commerce was ex- 

* Christopoulos, at present one of the members of the WalU- 
chian Di?an, published a complete edition of his lyric poems and 
his other poetical works, in 2 vols. Paris, 1833. 

t The brothers Capetanaky are at present occupied, at Vienna, 
with an interesting work on Grecian antiquities. 
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tended, national wealth was increased, and relations were 
formed with foreign nations. The Greeks soon possessed 
a mercantile marine, which was able at length to contend 
with advantage against the naval forces of the Sultui ; 
and in a word it may be said, that commerce ought to be 
accounted among the principal causes of the restoration 
of Greece, since commercial enterprise awakens industry, 
forms a marine, promotes the arts and sciences, and aug- 
ments the productions and wealth of a country. 

The different commercial houses, established by Greeks 
in almost all the mercantile cities of Europe, have been 
of great service in aiding the literary progress of the na- 
tion, as well by the facilities thus offered for the commu- 
nication between the Greeks frequenting the universities 
of Europe and their countrymen at home, as by their 
contributions to every kind of enterprise, which had for 
its object the intellectual advancement of the nation. 
The prospectus of a Greek work was hardly announced, 
when a sufficient number of subscribers was obtained to 
carry through an impression. To some it may be sur- 
prising to learn, that during the first twenty years of the 
present century more than three thousand new works 
were printed in modem Greek, a large part of which con- 
sists of translations made by the most distinguished lite- 
rary men speaking that tongue. Four journals circulated 
in Greece, of which the Telegraphy Tt^Xe/^^;, a politi- 
cal journal, and the Mercwryy 6 Aoy/o; *^H»^Qy & literary 
journal, both printed at Vienna, were conducted by men 
of eminent abilities and learning. At Odessa, Bucharest, 
Jassy, and Corfu, theatres were established, where trage- 
dies written in the modern idiom were represented. In 
short, the national progress has been rapid, beyond what 
could h|ve been imagined. Happy they who have contri- 
buted td this result, whether by their labours, their intel- 
ligence, or their ardour in the cause to which they have 
devoted themselves. Among these is Corayy and indeed 
so much better is he known in the literary world than 
the others, that the period in qu3stion may properly be 
called after his name. 
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Cor&jf bom in Smyrna of a family originally from Scio, 
after finishing his Greek education at his native place, went 
to Montpelier in France, where he studied medicine. He 
commenced his literary career by publishing a French 
translation of Theophrastus and Hippocrates ; but he was 
not known in Greece till he published in Modem Greek 
Beccaria's treatise on Crimes and PuimhmerUs, accom- 
panied with notes and prolegomena, and dedicated to the 
republic of the Seven Isles, then under the protection of 
France. Travellers and superficial observers, with as 
much injustice as severity, had defamed Greece by paint- 
ing her in false colours, and blackening her pretended 
faults, which existed only in appearances induced by her 
temporary political condition, Coray, in a memoir writ- 
ten in French, and entitled De V Etat actuel de la Oitfi" 
lizcUion de la Gr^ce^ made known the reviving spirit of 
the nation, which was represented to be plunged in the 
most profound lethargy. This work, translated and cir- 
culated in Greece, acquainted his countrymen with their 
growing strength. 

Coray undertook the publication of his Grecian Ltb- 
ra/ry by a selection of authors as judicious as it was ana- 
logous to his honourable views in regard to his country ; 
and he was powerfully seconded in bringing out the work 
by the brothers Zosimas,* Greek merchants in Moscow, 
enjoying an immense fortune, which they consecrated to \ 
the noblest of purposes, the regeneration of their coun- 
try. Copies of this noble work, printed at the expense 
of these brothers, were distributed by their order gratis 
throughout all the schools of Greece*, to such students as 
had not the means of purchasing it. The notes and pro- 
legomena, joined to the editions of all the works publish- 
ed by Coray, breathe the spirit of a philosopher, a scho- 
lar, and a patriotic citizen. His counsels were not without 
fruit. At his instigation was commenced a Dictionary of 
ancient Greek, with definitions in modem Greek, and ex- 



* The last of these patriots died a few years ago, and bequeathed 
his splendid library to the Greek nation. . 
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amples taken from classic authors.* In the preliminary 
discourses prefixed to some of his editions of the classics, 
Coray treats of many important subjects, such as the im- 
provement of which modem Greek is susceptible, the 
best method of constructing grammars and of teaching 
youth, the manner of reading with the greatest prospect 
of benefit, the light derived from experimental and posi- 
tive philosophy, and the duties which every Greek owes 
to his country. The views of Coray on these subjects, 
expressed with an eloquent simplicity, supported by solid 
arguments, and sustained by the European reputation of 
their author, produced a remarkable effect on all the 
reading population of Greece. Many Greeks from the 
different colleges were drawn to Europe, and especially 
to France, by the fame of Coray, and have since become 
conspicuous in their own country. We may mention 



* The physician Vlastos laboured for many years in the com- 
position of a Dictionary. Charles Ghikaalso undertook to translate 
the great Dictionary of Henry Stephens, and to add a lai^e number 
of words, which were wanting in this chef-dCaeuvre of the erudition 
of the sixteenth century. Mourouzy, profiting by the labours of these 
two philologians, formed a society of learned men, procured for 
them all the Greek Dictionaries then published, and furnished the 
expenses of the great undertaking. In this work are explained, in 
modem Greek, all the words of the ancient language ; the age of 
each word is marked, and a comparison is made of the senses in 
which each term has been used during the different periods of 
Greek literature. The impression of this Dictionary (entitled 
KiZatret, Ark of the Greek Language) was commenced in 1817 
at the Patriarchal press of Constantinople. One volume only has 
appeared, coming down to the letter A, in large folio, and a beau- 
tiful character. The Lexicon which, with justice, eiyoys the high- 
est reputation among the Greeks at present, is that of the Archi- 
mandrite Anthimos Gazis, who, instigated by a desire to aid his 
countrymen in the acquisition of their ancient language, undertook 
his laborious work, of which Schneider's Dictionary formed the 
basis, in 1804, and brought it to a conclusion in 1816. It was 
printed at Venice, in 3 vols. 4to. 1809-1812-1816; and we are 
informed, that, in compliance with a national wish, a new edition 
with great improvements is now in progress at Vienna. There is 
also a Greek Dictionary by Constantino Michael Coumas : Vienna, 
1825. It is chiefly founded on that of Reimer. 
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Coumds, Vamvasy (Economos, Piccolos, Asc^ios. A loog 
And honourable list might be added. 

Until the time of Coray no one had dreamed of any 
regular system of purifying and refining the modem 
Greek language. Every writer had followed his particu- 
lar fancy, without regard to fixed principles, and in ac- 
cordance with the greater or less degree of knowledge he 
had of ancient Greek. At the b^nmng of the present 
century the most enlightened Greeks perceived the ne- 
cessity of studying their language more philosophically, 
and much attention was directed to this subject. Opi- 
nions soon became divided, and nearly at the same time 
three systems sprang up, which were attacked and de- 
fended by the different parties with much warmth. 

The first system had for its basis a vague idea of en- 
riching the modem idiom, by introducing into it the words 
and grammatical forms, which had been gradually altered, 
or totally lost, during the long decline of the Greek lan- 
guage. Upon this principle the style would be a medley 
of ancient terms and trivial or corrupted expressions of 
modem origin. Some writers of name adopted this me- 
thod, at the head of whom was Neophytos Doukas. After 
him came Meletios, Theotoky,* and Eugene. Their doc- 
trine was attacked in due form by Coray, both with the 
weapons of solid reasoning and of ridicule. He called 
this species of writing the fnacaromc style. 

The characteristic of the second system was to write 
modem Greek just as it is spoken, without the slightest 
change either in the acceptation of the words, their varia- 
tions, or their forms. Its founder was the lawyer Cat^dr 
zy. Possessing a highly enlightened understanding, he 
wished to render popular the means of instruction by 
placing them within the reach of the whole Greek na- 
tion ; and with a view of aiding his purpose he composed 

*^ Contemporary with Eugene was Nicephoros Theotoky of 
CoTfo, a learned man, who devoted himself more to mathematics 
than to intellectual philosophy. After studying in the Universities 
of Italy, he taught in his own country and at Jassy. Having passed 
into Russia, he was first appointed archbishop of Cherson, and after- 
wards of Astrachan. He died at Moscow in 1800. 
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two treatises and a grammar. Phili{^des was sn tip« 
holder of this system, and in conformity with it he wrote 
his translations of Condillac and Lalande. But the per- 
son, who contributed the greatest share towards bringing 
it into vogue, was the lyric poet Athanasius Chnstopoulos* 
He adopted all the ideas of Catardzy. Not content with 
defending the use of the vulgar Greek, he attempted to 
show that this idiom was one of the numerous dialects of 
the ancient language, and composed an ^oUco-Dorian 
Grammwr^ in which, by an ingenious selection of exam- 
pies, he strove to prove, that the apparent alterations of 
modern Greek were only forms derived irom the ancient 
Doric and Ionic dialects. Amiable, and endowed with 
« fine imagination, Christopoulos, by the charm of his 
verse, drew the whole woiid after him. The lighter 
kind of poetry, which loves simplicity and natural ex^res- 
dons, and which rejects artificial and laboured diction, 
was well suited to his purpose. His Anacreontic odes, 
written in the most familiar style, were themes of admira- 
tion and delight throughout Greece. The ladies were 
staunch supporters of this system, not by learned disser- 
tations, but by the pleasure they expressed in reading 
the fugitive pieces of toe favourite poet of the nation. The 
following ode, taken at random, wiU give some idea of the 
style and manner of Christopoulos. 

*0 *£;«««•' u»^^Tar%f Oh Lore, who, brightest, gayest, 

TXMiU na) l>M^mruT%, With bland dominion Bwayest 

Ttfv ui^fjfv jtvf ft(M*rif * The univene of things ; — 

*E#iy* i fufy r» ^mfui futv, Mind, body, heart proclaim thee, 
T« rrn^»$, JMM r§ 0rifMM fi»Uy My tongue delights to name thee, 

Amrftvu mm nn^vrru. And thee adoring sings ! 

*Efh B^utff »* mi^ifttif To thee all power is given, 

Otf^fMt »t «ifi«, And through earth, air, and hearen, 

YMiruf tut) fiattXiuuf' Thy rule all spirits own ; 

K«2 Iwf r« «/«M« And e'en where glooms eternal 

Tnf yns fMtt $MiT»x^ifM Fold Night's old realms infernal, 

Ttt fiikfi fv r(t\\uu9. Thy conquering shafts hare flown. 

T« 0xi/ft/M» r«v r« Hftt^tf, That glance, beneath whose beaming 

'A^i r«9 xi^fMt ^nfM(4f, Life's joyous tide is streaming, 

24*47^^ fji^tiiv af kti^if* Let that but cease to bum, — 

*H pi^if ikn fZiuTM, See Nature's frame decaying — 

K«2 »«r«irT« »«i yinrau See all her bright arraying 

tUtr^um »«} SXi^if. To sombre sadness turn I 
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*Afuf/knr» r« »ixxn r^v, Tfay channs, above compariugv 

'H ivvafin fitytikn ^av. Thy power, beyond declaring, 

MtyeiXfi rov fi 2«^«* Glory, aU thought above ; — 

A«r^i&« riiv Mttetf Thy darts, which time assails not, 

HLmi ^ufuutrw fv ft^iifmt^ Thy providence, which fails not, 

K«} T k^^^Tm *w rifyu I worship, mighty Love 1 

It is to be observed, that notwithstanding the success 
of this poet in his lighter effusions, and the high adoiira- 
tion they have excited, yet he has had few imitators. In 
his case, the vulgar idiom is ennobled by the genius and 
delicate taste of the writer, but it becomes insipid and 
coarse, when flowing from the pen of a less gifted genius. 
Christopoulos would have been a poet in any language^ 
which he had cultivated enough to express his own warm 
feelings, and describe the simple beauties of nature. 

Such was the state of uncertainty in the modem Greek 
language, which existed without any fixed rules, any 
character as a whole, or any universal principles. Vio- 
lent disputes arose, much ink wa3 spilled, and the wai^ 
of the quill waxed fierce and alarming. Coray perceiv- 
ed the danger that threatened the language, in the 
midst of this confusion, and interposed the weight of his 
authority and zeal to avert the mischief. He sought x 
middle ground, and devised a plan, which should cause 
the language to be written correctly and intelligibly, at 
the same time that it should satisfy both the learned and the 
common people. He laid it down as a principle, that the 
modem tongue should be gradually purified and elevated^ 
avoiding, however, such ancient forms, as no longer ac- 
cord with its genius ; that foreign words should be dis- 
carded, and their place supplied as far as possible by judi- 
cious drafts on the treasure of ancient Greek ; and that 
foreign idioms should be banished, such as Gallicisms, 
Italicisms, and Germanisms, which had been introduced 
by the numerous translations. This system, of which 
Coray was the originator, soon gained attention. Here- 
upon a new contest arose, and the followers of Coray, in 
the height of their fanaticism and the fire of their zeal, 
came near overthrowing and destroying all that their 
master had built up before them. Greece was inundated 
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"With the works of these pretended Ko^7(fral, Corayists^ 
"written in an unintelligible style, filled with fantastical 
and new-coined expressions found in no author ancient 
t)r mod^n. The contagion spread dsdly, till the writers 
themselves could hardly comprehend each other, or de- 
feipher their own writings. In this state of things (1812), 
Hizo wrote a comedy entitled, Ko^xktt/xA, The New Jar^ 
gon of the Leamedy in which his object was, not to at- 
tack the system of Coray, but to expose the extravagances 
of those who had disfigured it. This weapon of ridicule 
had some effect in arresting the progress of the epidemic. 
Time consolidated the system of Coray ; in all its essen- 
tial points it was approved by intelligent men ; and from 
that period ihe language has been shown susceptible of 
much beauty in style, and of elegance and purity in con- 
versation. 

Coray spent his life in a foreign and distant land, but 
he saw the day approaching when the call to arms, sound- 
ing from the bosom of the Lyceums of Greece, would 
mingle with the echoes of the cry of vengeance and 
Hberty. ** In spite of his great age," says Rizo, " this 
venerable patriot wrote night and day for his country, 
urged the multiplication of new colleges, and directed 
the formation of them in a manner the best suited to 
4HLtend their light and influence. The colleges of the 
first rank were then those of Cydonia,* Smyrna, Scio,| 

* In Asia Minor, called by the Turks Aivali. Before the Greek 
Revolution it was celebrated for its college ; — rich in olire planta- 
tions, and civilized by commerce. The population amounted to 
30,000, and were all Christians. It is embellished by the proximity 
of many small islands called yio^p^ornff'tif the perfumed islands, on 
account of the aromatic plants with which they abound. The town 
of Cydonia was the apanage of the powerful family of the Durri- 
Zades, which has furnished many distinguished Muftis. It was their 
protection which secured to this town an exemption from the vex- 
atious proceedings of the Pashas. 

f The Island of Scio, the supposed birth-place of Homer, has 
been alternately under the dominion of the Genoese, the Venetians, 
the Florentines, and the Turks, who took it from the Genoese in 
1666. The Venetians, in 1691, deprived the Turks of possession, 
but were compelled to restore it to them in the following year. 
The Sciotes having made no resistance, obtained from the Turkish 
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Couroutzesme, Bucharest, Jassy, JaDnina, and Athens* 
All these schools, judiciously organized, were under the 
direction of skilful professors ; but the Lyceum of Scio 
surpassed them all ; it had fourteen professors, of whoim 
the best known were Vardalachos, Vamvas,* Celepy, 
Nicolas Piccolos, and Julius David, son of the painter of 
that name. Already pubfic liberality, on the registers of 
which was always the name of the generous Varvaky, had 
endowed the university of Scio with a rich library and a 
printing press ; abready many works had seen the light ; 
already were preparations making to establish literary 
journals ; already were realized the hopes of the Sdotes 
and their fellow-countryman Coray, when suddenly the 
insurrection broke out. Sdo disappeared and all was 
destroyed; the barbarians devastated the richest, most 
populous, most civilized, and most beautiful of the isles 
of the Archipelago." Besides the colleges in Greece, 
there are other establishments in foreign countries for 
the education of Greek youth. In Venice, Trieste, 

government, privileges, which they have consolidated by their pru- 
dent conduct. 

All the inhabitants of Scio were Christians of the Oriental church, 
excepting a small number of Roman Catholics. The Turks, who did 
not exceed 2000, inhabited exclusively the Castle. A Mutesellem^ 
or Ottoman seneschal, exercised very small influence in the civil 
administration. 

The government was municipal; the Ati/i»yi(0*Ttf, magistrates, 
consisted of those whose age and past conduct furnished suflScient 
guarantees for the integrity of their manners, their love of country, 
and their experience in the management of affairs. They were se- 
lected each year by a plurality of votes, and chosen by the mer- 
chants. Scio, though naturally arid, became extremely productive 
under the spade of the indefatigable cultivator, who did not leave 
an inch of land uncultivated, and who even made the very rocks 
productive. Sixty-six villages, some supported by their agricultural 
industry, others by commerce and manujfactures, formed a popula- 
tion of 80,000. 

The capital was populous, and adorned with public edifices, 
temples, and private houses. Besides the buildings appropriated 
to the college and public library, there were hospitals for the sick, 
and other charitable institutions. 

• Formerly Professor of Natural History and Chemistry, and 
now, we believe^ in the University of Corfu. 
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Leghorn, Vienna, Odessa, Jassy, and Bucharest, are 
Greek schools more or less considerable. In Venice are 
a Greek church, printing establishment, and college ; ai|d 
Spyridion Bkndis, one of the professors, is known by his 
Italian, French, and Modem Greek Dictionary. From 
very early times dnular establishments havTIxisted in 
Vienna under the control of able men, such as the bro^ 
thers Capetanaky, Gobdella, Athanasius of Sta^ra, and 
several others, well known by their works, and accounted 
among the first men of letters in the nation. At Jassy a 
Lancastrian school was founded, and confided to the di- 
rection of Cleobulus of Philippopoli. Full of patriotic 
feelings he afterwards returned to Greece, where he im- 
plied himself to the task of extending this mode of in- 
^ruction. He lately died much regretted at Syra. 

It remains for us to say a few words of the loman 
University, first founded in 1807, when France for the 
second time was assured of the possession of the Seven 
Isles by the treaty of Til^. At that period several 
French officers of the engineer corps were professors of 
the physical sciences and mathematics, with whom were 
united Greek professors to make the system of instruc- 
tion complete. The vicissitudes of war threw these 
inlands, by the treaty of Paris, into the hands of the 
English, under whose protection they have since con- 
tinued to flourish. The college made no progress under 
the first Lord High Commissioner, Maitland ; but when 
hb successor. Sir Frederic Adam, was appointed in 
1623, Lord Guilford, always friendly to the Greeks, 
was nominated Chancellor of the University by the 
express interposition of Mr. Canning. From that mo- 
ment to this it has prospered, and a \arge number of 
students has been drawn thither by the zeal of Lord Guil- 
ford, who took much care to find out and appoint able 
professors. This generous patron of the arts and sci- 
ences died lately, deeply lamented by all Greece. He 
bequeathed to the University his Ubrary, in which he was 
at great pains to collect whatever related to modem 
Greek literature ; and on this topic it is the most com- 
plete collection of books in existence. The Ionian Isles 
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have produced some eminent literary men, as Foscolo 
and Mustoxidi, both of Corfu, but who have rather 
adorned Italian than Greek literature. Count Capo 
d' Istria, renowned for his diplomatic rank in Russia, and 
for his station as President of Greece, is a native of Corfu. 

Notwithstanding the din of arms and the ravages of 
war, the Greeks did not cease to think of the interests 
of literature ; and the college of Missolonghi, the journals 
printed and the works published, as well there as at 
Athens and other places, dre testimonies to this &ct;« 
but all is to be commenced anew, since professors, col- 
leges, libraries, every thing has disappeared and become 
a prey to the barbarians. 

Having thus glanced at some of the chief points in 
M. Rizo's book, we shall close with a word respecting the 
author himself. He was born at Constantinople, in 1778> 
of a Fanariote family distinguished in the ranks of letters 
and diplomacy. An orphan at four years of age, his 
education devolved on his uncle Samuel, archbishop of 
Ephesus. At the age of twenty he entered the service 
of Alexander Ypsilanti, and married his grand-daughter. 
He filled divers stations, and was prime minister to 
Michael Soutzos,* prince of Moldavia, when the revolu* 
tion broke out. On this occasion he sacrificed" all his 
fortune in the cause of Uberty, and after the defeats in 
the provinces, he retired with his numerous faimly to 
Kischneff in Bessarabia. In 1823 he took his two eldest 
sons to Geneva, where he left ,them to study military 
tactics, and went himself to Pisa, in which place he met 
some of his intimate friends. Thus separated from his 
family and his country, the Muses and his lyre became 
his only solace ; but having suddenly lost his eldest son» 
and overcome with many other afflictions, he determinedly 
at the solicitation of Capo d' Istria, to return and rejoin 
him at Geneva. It was then that he drew up his Cowrs 
de Litterature Grecque Modeme. Rizo has since ac- 
companied Capo d' Istria into Greece, where he was ap- 
pointed commissioner of the Isles of the Archipelago.f 

* At present Greek Minister at the Court of St. Petersburg. ^ 

f He is still alive, and if we are not mistaken, he now occupies 
the station of Minister of Instruction under the Royal Government. 
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The reputation of Rizo in Greece is particularly high 
as a poet. His first attempt was the tragedy of Asptmay 
an edition of which in the original modern Greek has 
lately heen published in this country. In this edition 
many errors of the preceding, printed at Vienna and 
Leipsic, have been corrected. Next came his Polyxeney 
a tragedy in five acts, the plot of which is managed with 
great art. The comedy Ko^x/tfrixob, or Patau des Sa- 
vanSf we have already noticed. The Kou^xag 'A^w/ii, or 
JL* Enlevement du Dindony is a humorous poem, of 
which three cantos only have appeared. Its object is a 
general satire upon the faults and follies of the Greek 
nation. Several other fugitive pieces have been printed 
at different times. His style is clear, elegant, and har- 
monious ; a fair specimen of which we give in the follow- 
ing ode, To Himself, written during his residence at Pisa. 

Keti us rous fcek^out i/iSett¥» Xj/Atvas yttkntUu! 
Ai/tfi* nrav i otxif fMtf *t l»f7My Ktt^ ^^i^«y, 

* » • ' • m 

*AXA,* £ iretTfiis / tS Sv»/Mt itetfKpiXretrof »«} ^799 ! 

^fi yXv»uroirn f^cv var^U f t« rixvc r«v »«I^nk 
*Oflr«r«» ffh vr^of'xtiktftst 'v fit* tx^al^te » l/MtMk 
T/ rizvov ^ou tlXtx^tvlgt fit *EXkn9t»fl» XM^ietv, 
This vrif 0»timf ^»u tfinkXi v» fitiv lU ktiB-etfiyiav ; 

Aii€fi9 yiiv rhv tSttvifin t^s Si^i Vt^fiunimty 

T^y yiiv •riiy ^iXn* ratt ri;^»«» xot) rn; (ptkeeofMS* 

J^iiXS-et Ttiv xaXXiXtfitvof yswaiav *EX€tTiet9 y 

"ElXXmM9 UtQyir(ta9 fitl fittyaXo^pv^ia9. 

'£S-ct//ee«0'a » nya^mffn Tn9 fti^^9y» riy(l?f(y, 

Ktu, tu;^tiB^i)s m* av-nisr rets "AXmis vflTi^iCny . . . 

KatTiSti9 *s T» ^Xv^M *lrmXt»» irthioy 

^tXtfitfiUi^St ^iXol^t9os fib i^i^^* n Tufftifin, 

T»s B'tffiis Tas it«ivrtxetSi tk &Xrn rtiSt T0tff xnrovSi 



*Oir0tf ifitC»i9U i x"fi^* f*^ ^i€*s *tu fi^e^v^ovsy 
Tk «})«* irXfkf, iXX»ifit9999 ! ^ttueiXttrn «*(•; nXXtOfy 
'2 ifitifa Xuwas yi99nrm9 xmi itn9ayfibws fiuydXws* 
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** |lf«iM^«««,*' l^«Ni{«, *' iflr^r*! •^^iviX«w / 

K* lya tta^etfVgafiMV x»a/Aot }^vos fnyxXav. 

^^»i^iS Ten *s rh ^ix»v /loW ** "l^i,** to* iTvAy " *»ti»*f» 

Tnv i(Vf, 9r£s ^a^ei^i^treu *t rnv vorafitietv iiftif' 

^Hr»ii »t aurii ^vmti^ukkast fu »x£v»f vkkciis ir^fW, 

Ml rnv ttuav rtit ^i^tl^t Tn* U9r»»mrtt x^****> 

'2 Toug MXa^gvf V9if kiyv^B'oyya trruva ixtXmicufa*, 

*2 nqv pi^ttv this rif fv^^iyyets ^oifiting \(pvf9V9at$* 

'AXX« Tify t^tffi^M^t rns xetratyt^tf fiiei, 

Ms revraf ^/Xt| vn »3^h % Xym 9rtt0mfM$ii^f^ 

Oh 1 where *8 the time — ^the joyous time — ^when, In my i^irit's glee, 

I urged my bark across the breast of life's untroubled sea. 

And, hurried onward by the breath of free, propitious gales, 

Within the tranquil haven's bosom furled at last my sails ? 

My home that peaceful haven was — and therein, day by day, 

I sported with my children, and I shared each childish play ; 

I nursed their tender, unstained youth, and, at my humble board, 

I drank in health, and cared not what the world might else afford. 

« « « « * 

But oh my country 1 name most dear and sacred to my ears I 

Alas, I now pronounce thy name with bitter, bitter tears ! 

Oh country sweetest to my heart I I hear thy thrilling plea 

A{^eal, as to thy other children, so alike to me ; 

And what true-minded child of thine, that bears a Grecian heart, 

Will not from torpid slumber, at thy cry of anguish, start ? 

* « * « « 

I traversed Upper Germany, that land of glorious men. 

Where Art her cherished akar hath. Philosophy her fane ;. — 

Helvetia's generous soil I trod, the beautiful of lakes. 

The high-souled benefactress of the persecuted Greeks ; — 

I paused, with fond, admiring love, on wise Geneva's sod. 

And, with her farewell blessing, then the Alpine summits trod ; — . 
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Descending thence, to Italy's Elysian plains I sped, 
And hospitable Tuscany in gladness round me spread ; 
Her scenes so steeped in poetry, her gardens, and her groves, 
Where Winter comes but tardily, and timorously moves ; — 
All these I saw — ^but oh ! what brought to others sweet relief. 

In me moved only stifling sighs, and wakened deepest grief. 

i* « « « « 

Sometimes, with wandering steps, I tracked the sea's resounding 

shore. 
With no companion, save the grief I ever with me bore, 
And when I saw the gallant ships, that proudly stemmed the sea, 
•* Oh I happy ye, who sail therein," cried I, " thrice happy ye I 
When, birds of Ocean, will ye bear me, with your snowy winffs, 
Where open wide her arms of welcome Hydra's haven flings I * 

m m m m m 

The multitude of clouds, that first the heavens with beauty spread. 
By gathering vapours swelled, a long and drenching torrent shed ; 
And when the clouds had rolled away, and the tempest's rage was 

o'er, 
I, with a single friend, slow paced along fair Aroo's shore ; 
And there we saw, 'mid many shrubs, an undistinguished throng, 
An oak uptom, of hugest trunk, on the current drift along. 
Then turning to my friend, I said, " Behold that lordly stem 
Now shivered, tost by whirling waves, the plaything of the stream ! 
Once girt by numerous verdant boughs, with leafy honours crooned* 
In its broad shade the springing grass refreshing coolness found ; 
The liquid-throated birds among its spreading branches sang, 
And, at its root, the shepherd's pipe, in tuneful murmurs, rang ; 
But the tempest, in its wasting wrath, the noble tree hath torn, 
And to the wild waves given it, of idl its glories shorn. 

And now, my friend, in this wave-tost and tempest-shattered tree, 
Since I became a homeless exile, view a type of me I" ' 

In the preface to the work before us, there is a hint 
that Rizo is engaged in preparing a history of the Greek 
Revolution. We are anxious to see the appearance of 
this work,* as few men are better informed on this 
interesting subject, or better qualified to do it justice. 

* It has since been published. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF EUGENE BULGARIS. 



The late reTolution in Greece has opened a new field of contempla- 
tion to the inhabitants of Europe. Hitherto an object of mere 
melancholy interest, she is now likely to engage the attention both- 
of the political and learned world. While her existence as an in- 
dependent state wfll giye her new importance in the eyes of the 
former, the latter will expect, with the recovery of her freedom, the 
restoration of her ancient pre-eminence in letters, and watch, with 
increasing anxiety, the dawn of a new day of literary glory. Every 
information with regard to her will acquire value ; her history dur- 
ing the period even of her captivity, will become the subject of much 
interesting inquiry ; and when it is found how unavailing the chilling 
hand of despotism has proved to restrain the vigour of her mindy 
and to silence her poets and her philosophers, the hopes entertained 
of her will seem less unfounded and visionary. Among the many 
distinguished men she has to boast of in modern times, none is, 
perhaps, better entitled to her gratitude, or to the admiration and es- 
teem of mankind, than Eugene Bulgaris, the author of the Reforma- 
tion of Philosophy in the Schools of Greece. 

This man, known in Greece by the title of the celebrated 
(«'i^^«/(Mf ), was born at Corfu in 1716. After acquiring at home a 
complete knowledge of his mother-tongue, he went to Padua, 
where he applied himself to the study of philosophy, with all the 
ehanges which it had till then undergone. After a residence of 
eome years at this University, he returned to Greece, his mind 
gtowing with the patriotic desire of imparting to his countrymen 
something of the vast knowledge he had himself acquired, and there 
joined the illustrious and wealthy family of Maroutzi, then residing 
at Venice, by whose generous assistance he succeeded in forming a 
school at Jannina, where he sowed the first seeds in Greece of mo- 
dem philosophy. His reputation quickly spread, and his country 
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«cHoed with the praises bestowed on his learning, on the ease and 
elegance of his compositions in ancient Greek, his poetical talent, 
his piety, and his zeal for the interests of science and of his native 
land. There were some, however, whom envy prompted to tarnish^ 
if they could, the lustre of his splendid abilities, by maliciously mis- 
representing the patriotic and virtuous designs of this great and 
good man. How often have the highest aims of genius been thus 
counteracted 1 

This, and other reasons which it is needless to mention, induced 
Bulgaris to leave Jannina, and to teach successively at Kozani in 
Macedonia, at the celebrated school of Mount Athos, and the Patri- 
archal college of Constantinople. His stay in Greece, as a teacher, 
did not exceed ten years ; but his powerful and impressive lessont 
had given a noble impulse to the minds of the Grecian youth, anew 
range to the course of instruction, and struck out a path for the in^ 
vestigation of truth till then unknown. What Bacon first did in 
£ngland, what Descartes did in France, and Leibnitz in Germany, 
Eugene Bulgaris may, with truth, be said to have done in Greece. 
Each of these great men is celebrated for the abolition in his coun* 
try of the scholastic philosophy ; this is also what Bulgaria accom- 
plished in Greece, introducing in its stead the methods which the 
modern school had proposed and fc^owed, with the improvement* 
of those, who, from their time till his, had assisted in the restora- 
tion of true science. 

From this period is to be dated the cessation of the philosophical 
despotism of Aristotle, to whose writings, disfigured as they were 
by the commentators, the mind of youth had been for ages kept in 
the most servile subjection. Following the example of our philoso- 
pher, most of the instructors of youth turned from the old systema 
of Corydaleeus and others to explain the opinions of the modems. 
The Logic of Bulgaris, especially after the pubUcation of the au- 
thor's edition at Leipsic in 1766, became the common text-book of 
our schools, and was taught throughout Greece with distinguished 
success, particularly at Tumavo in Macedonia, by the Reverend 
Professor John CEconomos. The immense acquirements of the au- 
thor have enabled him to display a peculiar tact in this book, where 
he has introduced examples drawn from diiSerent sciences, calca- 
lated to excite in the youthful mind a thirst for general information. 
Thus, many sciences formerly unknown in Greece, have been intro- 
duced under the pretext of illustrating obscure passages in the Lo- 
gic of Bulgaris. Many Greeks still living, and well known in the 
literary world, are indebted for their reputation to this celebrated 
work, the study of which first called forth the latent energies off 
their mind ; and it is sufficient here to mention the opinion express- 
ed by Coray, in his work, ** On the present state of Civilization in 
Greece," published in 1803 : — ** Eugene Bulgaris was one of the 
first whose efforts effectually contributed to that moral revolution 
now in operation amongst us ; and it is with particular satisfaction 
that I pay my share of the tribute of gratitude due to him by the 
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nation, as I shall never forget the emulation excited in my young 
mind by the publication of his Logic, to which I owe the little know- 
ledge I possess." 

The advantageous offers made to Bnlgaris by the Empress Ca- 
tliarine induced him to settle in Russia, but not until he had left to 
his countrymen, besides his Logic, his works on Physics and BiCeta* 
physics, written in ancient Greek, with a number of pupils to teach 
in their schools. During his residence in Russia, where he was 
nominated Archbishop of Gherson, he published several theological 
works, and, by express order of the Empress, translated the iBneid 
of Virgil into elegant Homeric verse. He died at St. Petersburg 
in 1806, deservedly regretted by his country and his friends. After 
his death, the jealousy excited in the minds of some, by his talents 
and reputation, was speedily extinguished, and the wel^eamed tri- 
bute is unanimously rendered to his memory at the present day, 
and ^ill be so for ever. 

It is interesting to observe, in perusing the biography of this great 
man, that by his introduction into Greece of those improvements in 
philosoxihy to which Britain has so essentially contributed, the lat- 
ter has been enabled, in some degree, to repay in kind the advan- 
tages derived by her from the predoos monuments and examples of 
classic lore, handed down to her and to the modem world by the 
ancient sages of the former. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The history of Germany, for several centuries, is an ob- 
ject of intense interest to the theologian, as well as to 
the politician. That assemblage of nations comprised 
under the general name of Germany, has long been, 
what it still is, a people of comparatively little practical 
energy, but of vast intellectual exertion. Broken up 
into a multitude of larger or of petty states, without 
a capital to serve as a centre of laws or of religious 
effort, and living under governments essentially despotic, 
their moral and mental energies have had no outlet in 
the ordinary channels of civil life and practical utility, 
which exist under free governments ; and have there- 
fore been able to display themselves only in the walks 
of literature and theoretical science. But in all that 
regards intellectual labour and intellectual excitement, 
and in all that serves as a sustenance to these, the Ger- 
mans fall at least behind no other people ; in many 
things they have been far in advance of all other na- 
tions. The art of printing, with all its mighty results, 
owes its birth to Germany. Here too was engendered 
that spark, which kindled and spread with the rapidity of 
lightning over northern Europe, and produced at length 
the clear and steady light of the Reformation. 

It is singular to remark, however, that in all the fierce 
discussions of the time relative to religious liberty, which 
formed the very basis of the Reformation, and in the 
violent rejection of the papal authority in matters of 
faith and religious practice, there was no direct or at 
least no efficient application of the same principles to 
civil rights. The governments continued as despotic as 
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before ; and the question of any possible political reform 
does not seem to nave been seriously agitated. But in 
England, the more practical tendency of the people pro- 
duced, in time, the natural results of a struggle for liberty 
of any kind. The same principles and reasonings that 
led men to burst the shackles which ecclesiastical tyranny 
had imposed on them for ages, led them also to call in 
question the validity of that civil tyranny, by which they 
were deprived of their natural rights. It is thus that 
the Reformation in Germany, operating also upon Eng- 
land, and there extended to the kindred question of poH- 
tical liberty, may be regarded as the great ultimate cause, 
which led to the settlement of this western world.* It is 
the great principle of liberty of thought, suggested to the 
mind of the Monk of Wittemberg, and by him spread 
out before the world, — and in England coupled with the 
great kindred principle of liberty of action, — ^that has 
lain at the foundation of all the mighty movements of 
succeeding centuries. If it were right to refer to a single 
individual that which was but the expression of the spirit 
of an age, we might thus ascribe to Luther not only the 
Reformation in Germany and England, but also regard 
his exertions as the germ, from which have sprung all 
the great political events that have since astonished and 
convulsed the world ; the revolutions of England and of 
France ; and with happier results, the foundation of a 
new empire in a new hemisphere ; with the revolution 
by which this last threw oflf the pressure of a foreign yoke, 
and founded, on a basis unknown in history, institutions 
of freedom which will bear the test of experience, so 
long as virtue and intelligence shall be the characteristics 
of the people ; but which, it requires not the power of 
prophetic vision to foresee, will be surely swept away, 
whenever ignorance and irreHgion shaU become predomi- 
nant in the land. 

The light of the Reformation has not yet departed 
from Germany ; although its glory has been obscured in 
these latter days, by urging to an extreme the funda- 
mental principles on which it proceeded. The Reformers, 
with all their zeal for liberty of thinking and freedom of 

* America. 
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mvestigation, never had a thought of subjecting the form 
and matter of revelation to the decisions of human rea- 
son. With them the Bible was the only and supfi- 
ciBNT RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. Their reason ac- 
knowledged its authority as paramount to all other, and. 
yielded with reverent submission to the guidance of its 
holy precepts. In modem times, men whose hearts have 
been opposed to the truths of revelation, have carried 
their freedom of investigation to the extreme of calling 
in question and denying, not only the fact of an actutd 
revelation, but also the possibitity of one at any time and 
in any circumstances. The reason of man has been pro- 
claimed the source and the interpreter of all religion ; 
the Scriptures declared to be the production of merely 
human wisdom ; and all systems of faith and practice de- 
duced from their pages, denounced as the imposition of 
a crafty priesthood upon the ignorant and credulous. All 
this however is nothing more than had already taken 
place, and with still greater virulence, in other nations ; 
especially in England and France. The difiference is, 
that in the latter countries these enemies of revelation 
were not enrolled under the banners of the church ; they 
attacked her as open adversaries ; while in Germany the 
poison has spread through the body of the church itself ; 
and those wno have solemnly bound themselves to make 
the Bible th^r only rule of faith and practice, have been 
among the first to discard its authority and contest its 
doctrines. The rationalism of Germany is the deism of 
England. The latter was professed by a few ; the for- 
mer has spread among the many ; and its advocates, by 
pressing their consistency to its ultimate results, have 
already produced a reaction, which promises, by the bless- 
ing of God, in time to bring back the German churches 
to the faith and practice of the Gospel, as exhibited in 
the principles of the Reformation. 

To an American who goes to reside for a time in Ger- 
many, the object of the greatest interest is not to study 
human nature in a different hemisphere, for that is every- 
where much the same. It is not to observe manners and 
customs unlike those of his own land, for the novelty of 
these soon wears away, and they cease to make an im- 
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pression on his mind. But it is rather to irate the de- 
velopments of national character and feeling, as acting 
upon, or as affected by, their forms of religious faith 
and practice ; it is especially the fact, that he is treading 
on historical ground. We as a nation have no antiquity* 
and no history, except of recent date ; and our yery 
spirit of change and improi^ement prevents us from pre- 
serving that which is old, merely for the sake of its an- 
tiquity. But in Germany all is different. There a love 
of antiquity predominates in external things, although 
discarded in regard to intellectual matters ; and centuries 
seem there to be less remote from one another, than we 
have here been accustomed to conceive them. The 
period of the Reformation seems hardly separated from 
the present time. The names of Luther and Melancthon 
are as familiar in the mouths of the people, as with us 
those of Washington and Franklin ; and the great Refor- 
mer is regarded with the same sort of filial veneration, as 
is our great champion of civil liberty. You pass through 
the small city of Eisleben, and visit his father's house. 
An inscription above the door announces that this was 
the birth-place of Luther. A school for poor children is 
now kept in the house, the master of which shews you 
around, and explains to you the relics they have collected 
in the room where the Reformer was born. At Wittem- 
berg you visit his cell in the old convent, now the loca- 
tion of a theological seminary ; you see there the table, 
the huge stove, the seat in the window, just as when oc- 
cupied by Luther in the beginning of his career ; and it 
requires no great stretch of imagination to behold him 
and Melancthon, engaged in discussions which they little 
expected were to agitate the world. You enter the ancient 
church by the door on which Luther posted up his cele- 
brated theses ; within, the two friends lie entombed over 
against each other in front of the pulpit, and their por- 
traits hang upon the walls. You go to the spot where 
Luther publicly burned the pope's bull, and thus cut ofiT 
all hope of reconciliation ; you walk the streets of the 
city ; and all now remains as it was then. The persons 
and the generation are gone ; but their place, and their 
houses, and their streets, and all the objects by which 
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,tl«ej were surrounded, are still before you^ and are now 
presented to your eyes, just as once they met their view. 
In such circumstances it is almost with a painful feeling, 
that you wake as it w«re from a dream, and call to mind, 
■that all this refers back to a hundred years before the 
'earliest settlement of your native land. The ruined cas- 
tles and massy churches which one everywhere sees, are 
monuments of still earlier ages ; and are associated with 
the history and the legends of a thousand years. The 
•past and the present here take hold of each other ; and 
the ages that lie between them seem annihilated. This 
feeling, it is true, is carried to a still higher degree of 
solemnity and sublimity at Rome ; where the monuments 
€ti ancient grandeur seem Hke the relics of another world. 
The Germans, in their love of antiquity, are also emi- 
nently lovers of history. They require for every opinion 
and every doctrine, not only the proofs of reason and 
Scripture, but also the historical proof. They thus make 
history what it really is, the record of the experience of 
past ages ; and they are slow to give credit to that which 
has not been tested by this experience. In this way the 
history of the Church has become to them one of the 
prime elements of the study of theology ; and without 
this, one would no more be accounted an accomplished 
theologian, than he would be without a knowledge of the 
original languages of the Bible. One part of this history, 
viz. Dogmengeschichte, the history of doctrinal theology, 
or of the rise and development of the doctrines which are 
-and have been current within the pale of the church, is 
^most peculiar to Germany. It cannot be denied that 
this is a department of very great importance ; or that a 
doctrijie or system of doctrines will ordinarily be better 
understood, if we know the occasion of their rise, the cir- 
cumstances and character of those by whom they were 
first advanced, the discussions and contests they have un- 
dergone, the various modifications they may have received, 
— in short, all the historical facts and events connected 
with them, through the influence of which they have as- 
sumed the shape in which they are now presented to us. 
This subject has usually been treated of in Germany as 
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a branch of ecdemastical history in general ; thoi^h seye- 
ral works of merit have appeared, devoted to the separate 
and more detailed consideration of it.* 

As a suitable transition to the more immediate object 
of the present outUne, it may be observed, that the urn- 
versities of Germany are also intimately connected with 
the history and antiquitiea of the country. Of those 
which still exist, the following were founded h^bre the 
Reformation, vie. Prague in 1348, Vienna 1365, Heidel*- 
berg 1386, Leipsic 1409, Rostock 1419, Griefcwaide 
1456, Freiburg 1457, Tiibingen 1477, Wittemberg 1602.J- 
This last, which in the first twenty years of its eiistence 
became to its immortal honour the cradle of the Refor- 
mation, was in 1815 transferred to Halle and united with 
the younger univeraty of that place. This was done by 
the rrussian government on very smfficient grounds, afibor 

* The best history of doctrinal theology is found in Neanber, 
Allgemeine Geschichte der christU Religion u. Kirche, Hamb. 1826 
ft. — The best separste works are, MiiNscHER, ffandbuek der ci»istL 
Dofftnengeachichte, 4 toIs. 6yo. Marburg, 1604*18. A short out- 
line of this work for the use of lectures (Marb. 1812) has been 
translated by Dr. Murdock, New Haven, 1830 — Auousti, XcAr- 
i»ich, der christh Dogmengesck. Leipz. 1820, Sd ed. — Birtholdt, 
Handbuch der Dogmengeseh, 2 vols. Eriangen, 1822. 
. f [The following universities, founded b^ore the Refermationy 
have been omitted by the author: Cologne, 1388; Erfurt, 1392> 
annihilated in 1816 ; Triers, 1472 ; Ingolstadt, 1472, since 1802 
transferred to Landshut ; Mentz, 1477, annihilated in 1798 ; Frank- 
fort, 1506, united with Breslau since 1810 ; Marpurg, 1627.] Ed. 
f [Universities founded «mce the Reformation: — Dillengen, 1549; 
Jena, 1558; Helmstaedt, 1576, annihilated in 1809; Altdorf, 1578, 
annihilated in 1807 ; Wurzburg, 1582 ; Giessen, 1607 ; Rinteln, 
1621, annihilated 1809; Strasburg, 1621; Salzburg, 1623, annihi- 
lated in 1810; Bamberg, 1648, annihilated in 1804; Kiel, 1665; 
Inspruck, 1672, annihilated in 1810, and re-established in 1814; 
Halle, 1694; Breslau, 1702; Goettingen, 1734; ErteaireB, 1743; 
Berlin, 1810 ; Bonn, 1818 ; Munich, 1825. The organixatton of 
the German universities was adopted by Alexander in establtshii^ 
(1803) a new military university at Dorpat, for the benefit of the 
four provinces of Finland, Livonia, Esthland, and Courland. Also, 
Warsaw, the university of Poland, was organized in a. similar manner 
(1816). The same spirit prevails in Copenhagen. Leyden (1575), 
and other institutions of Holland, formed themselves in imitation 
of Paris, which example was followed by Utrecht (1634), and other 
universities of the Netherlands.] En. 
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the union of that part of Saxony with Prussia ; but it was 
done greatly against the wishes and the will of the people 
at large, to whom that spot had become consecrated in 
history. To quiet the people of Wittemberg, a theolo- 
gical seminary was established there in place of the uni- 
versity, in which young men who have finished their 
umvemty course may still pursue their stu«lies. There 
IS here free provision for twenty-two pupils ; and the 
number of those who support themselves is not limited. 
Two of the old Professors of the university, Schleusner 
and Nitzsch, were left here to sleep out the remainder of 
their lives; while the general superintendence and in- 
struction is intrusted to Heubner, a learned and pious 
man. The seminary however is little frequented^In 
all the universities above-mentioned, the rights and pri- 
vileges, the organization, the modes of teaching, indeed 
the whole external character of the institutions, have 
come down from a period anterior to the Reformation, 
except so ^ as they were necessarily modified by the 
changes which then took place. Throughout protestant 
Germany, the system of university education is in its 
leading features one and the same. It is the result of 
the experience of several centuries, and is now so inter- 
woven with the character and principles, with the affec- 
tions and prejudices of the people, that a change would 
be in a measure impossible. 

In preparing an article on the state of theological edu- 
cation in Germany, it was the first intention of the author 
to incorporate in it a cursory notice of the universities of 
that country, so far only as they have a direct influence 
on this branch of education. As however these institu- 
tions constitute in themselves a subject of great impor- 
tance, and also of great interest to the literary men and 
students of our own country, and have moreover so much 
connection with and bearing upon theological learning 
and literature, it has been thought best to treat of them 
under a distinct head ; and thus divide the article into 
two parts, one of which may serve as a species of intro- 
duction to the other. Our attention will be chiefly con- 
fined to the universities of protestant Germany. 
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PART I. 

• 

It is natural and it has been customary for us, to com- 
pare the universities of foreign countries with the semi- 
naries which bear that name and with the colleges of our 
own land ; and to derive our notions of the former in a 
^reat measure from our acquaintance with the latter. In 
regard to the universities of Germany, however, such a 
course must lead to false conclusions; since there is 
scarcely a point of resemblance between those institutions 
and the universities or colleges of the United States. 
A German university is essentially a professional school, 
or rather an assemblage of such schools, comprising the 
four faculties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy ; 
the latter of which corresponds to what is elsewhere called 
the faculty of letters and science, and embraces every 
thing not strictly comprehended in some one of the 
other three. Those students who attend lectures in the 
first three faculties, do it merely as a course of profes- 
sional study, and with direct reference to the professional 
occupations of their future lives. Those who attend in 
the philosophical faculty, are mostly such as are preparing 
themselves to become professors in the universities, or 
teachers in the classical or other schools; or they are 
qualifying themselves for the general pursuits of literature 
and science ; or they are such as are chiefly attending to 
professional studies in one of the first three faculties, but 
wish at the same time to make themselves acquainted 
with other branches of learning. Hence the different 
faculties correspond precisely to our professional semina- 
ries and schools ; so that could we consent to bring to- 
gether into one place one of our theological seminaries, a 
law school, and a medical school ; unite the libraries and 
the advantages of all; and add a faculty of letters and 
science ; the result would be a university entirely on the 
German plan. Whether such a course would be advisa- 
ble or practicable in the present state of our country, is a 
question often asked in this time of excitement on the 
subject of education ; but to answer it properly is a mat- 
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ter of no little diliiculty. In the course of these remarks, 
we hope to lay before the reader some facts and sugges- 
tions which may enable him, in some degree, to form his 
own judgment on this question. At present, the only 
advances towards such a plan in our country are exhibited 
at Cambridge and New Haven ; where however not more 
than two of the faculties, in the proper sense of that word, 
have gone into complete operation. 

The universities of Germany were all founded by the 
governments of the countries in which they are respec- 
tively situated ; but up to the time of the Reformation 
all such foundations, with their rights and privileges, had 
to receive the confirmation of the popes. That of Wit- 
temberg in 1 502 was the first that was confirmed by the 
emperor of Germany, and not by the pope; although 
the assent of the latter was afterwards applied for. That 
of Marburg in 1525 was at first confirmed by neither 
pope nor emperor ; but received- afterwards the sanction 
of the latter. After the Reformation, all new universi- 
ties were confirmed by the emperors in the rights and 
privileges granted to them by their own sovereigns. The 
last which received this sanction, was that of Gottingen 
in 1734. Erlangen, founded in 1743, appears not to 
have received it. From that time till the dissolution of 
the German empire in 1806, no new university was esta- 
blished. Those which have been since founded, as Ber- 
lin, Bonn, and Munich, exist of course only by the will 
of their own sovereigns ; than which there is at present 
no higher authority. 

At the present day, all the universities are immediately 
and entirely dependent on the respective governments 
within whose bounds they fall. All the professors and 
instructors of every kind are appointed, and generally 
speaking their salaries paid, directly by the government ; 
which supports also or directs the whole expense of the 
university, of the erection and repair of buildings,* of the 

* It has been often said that German universities have no build- 
ings. This is true in one sense, and not in another. All have a 
building for a library and for scientific collections ; some have one 
with lecture rooms ; others have hospitals ; and all have a riding 
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increase of the library and scientific collections, See The 
author has not sufficient information to enable him to 
state with precision, what sums are annually appropriated 
to the support of the several universities, nor even of the 
larger ones. He only knows that the Prussian govern- 
ment pays annually, on account of each of the universities 
of Halle and Bonn, the sum of 80,000 rix dollars, which 
is equal to about £11,900. The government of Wur» 
temburg appropriates annually to the university of Tii- 
bingen the sum of 80,000 florins, or about £7140. This 
is exclusive of the expense of a particular institution in 
the university (to be described hereafter), for the support 
of protestant and catholic theological students ; the annual 
cost of which is from 90,000 to 100,000 florins, or from 
about £8030 to £8925. — The universities do not exist 
as independent associations under charters granted by 
the governments ; but stand immediately under their 
control ; are regulated by them ; and may at any mo- 
ment be abolished by a decree of the same power which 
called them into existence. 

The professors are of two kinds, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. They are all appointed alike, but differ in rank. 
Tlie ordinary professors, strictly speaking, constitute the 
feculty ; they are members of the academical senate, and 
thus have a voice in the government of the university ; 
they have a dean of the faculty, who is always chosen by 
and from themselves. When appointed, the ordinary 
professors may enter immediately on their duties with- 
out inauguration ; but in order to enjoy all the rights 
and immunities of their office, and especially to be eligi- 
ble as dean of the faculty, they must first hold a public 
disputation in Latin pro loco obHnendo, The professors 
extraordinary are simply teachers, and have no farther 
duties nor privileges. Besides these there is another dass 
of private instructors, privatim docentesy composed of 
young men who have taken the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, (equivalent to our Master of Arts,) and have 

school. But it is universally true that there are no buildings /or the 
accommodation of studentst who everywhere live in hired rooms, 
and mostly in private houses. 
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then permission to read lectures and give private instruct 
tions in the universities. — The regular salaries of the ordi* 
nary professors vary according to circumstances from 500 
to 2000 rix dollars (about £75 to £300), and rarely ex- 
ceed the latter sum. The professors extraordinary seldom 
receive more than 500 rix dollars ; often not more than 
100 ; and the instances are not rare, where a man is at 
first glad to receive merely the title, without any salary 
whatever. The private teachers also have no salary. All 
the professors and instructors receive fees from the stu<- 
dents for their private courses of lectures ; which however, 
except in extraordinary cases, do not amount to any con- 
siderable sum. 

This class of private teachers is the nursery in which 
all future professors are trained ; where they are seen just 
budding into life ; and whence, if they flourish with a vi- 
gorous and healthy growth, they are soon transplanted to 
a maturer soil. If a young man distinguishes himself in 
this situation, he is very soon promoted to be a professor 
extraordinary. The governments have here an opportu- 
nity to judge of the qualifications of candidates for literary 
stations, and of selecting and securing the services of the 
best men ; and to a young man of real promise, they are 
usually not slow in holding out a reward. A young man 
of talent and promise came to Halle in 1827 as a private 
instructor in the department of history; in 1828 he was 
made professor extraordinary ; and in 1829 advanced to 
the rank of ordinary professor ; and such instances are not 
uncommon. The extraordinary professorship again is re- 
garded as a stepping-stone to the ordinary one. If gives 
a young man a certain rank and standing in the university; 
he no longer reads lectures merely on sufferance ; he has 
at least a permanent place ; has enjoyed the notice of 
government ; and is sure, if he continues to distinguish 
himself, of being further promoted. This however does 
not always take place of course. It is not unfrequent that 
a young man starts well in the beginning, who afterwards 
sits down satisfied with his present attainments, and makes 
no further progress. In such a case, his promotion is at 
an end, so far as the merits of the indiridual are concern- 
ed ; for here, as elsewhere, importunity and favouritism 
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often produce results, at which the public, who judge the 
question on its merits, are astonished. At Halle were 
two extraordinary professors of theology of about seventy 
years of age, who had held that station during the greater 
part of their lives ; in 1829 one of them was made €yrdina- 
ritis ; while the other remains as before. Private teachers 
are also sometimes found of the age of forty or fifty years ; 
but they are usually such as have not had interest enough 
with the government to rise in spite of mediocrity.^ — In 
some instances literary men, with the permission of the 
government, give courses of lectures at the universities, 
and receive fees, without being attached to the institution 
in any other way, than aspi^vatim docentes. Thus the 
historian Niebuhr, in his character of member of the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences, read lectures at Bonn ; and 
at Halle a former major-general was lecturing on military 
history and tactics. 

From this arrangement of the instructors into different 
classes, and the practice of admitting young men of the 
requisite qualifications to teach at pleasure in the univer- 
sities, arises two important benefits, which are as yet un- 
known in the institutions of our own country. The first 
is, that a number of persons are thus always in training, 
either as private teachers or as professors extraordinary, 
in the different departments of literature and science, out 
of whom the higher professorships, when they become 
vacant, may be at once supplied. When therefore an 
ordinary professor dies, or removes to another sphere, 
the question is not, as with us, where a successor may be 
found ; but the difficulty lies in selecting the best out of 
the many candidates, who are already well qualified for 
the office. In this country we are compelled to choose 
not the man who is already qualified, but him who, under 
all the circumstances, will probably be best able to qualify 
himself for the office, after he shall have been appointed. 
The consequence is, that a man of eminence in some 
public calling is for that reason often chosen to a professor- 
ship, with the duties of which he is wholly unacquainted. 
He must therefore first spend some years in obtaining 
himself that knowledge, which as a professor he is re- 
quired to teach to others. In this respect the evil i^ 
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entirely remedied in Germany ; but neither there nor any- 
where is it possible to supply at once, and in all respects, 
the places of the more distinguished teachers. Many a 
man in the course of a long and active life acquires a stock 
of information and of influence, the loss of which can never 
be supplied. A younger man may indeed have all the 
learning and talent that is requisite to render him as good 
a lecturer and instructor ; but he cannot as yet have the 
experience nor the reputation of his predecessor; and 
very probably may never be able to reach an equal stand* 
ing. None of the successors of Newton have ever enjoyed 
the same reputation ; although, as teachers, they may 
perhaps have been superior to him. As a Hejjrew scholar 
the place of Gesenius could not well be supplied ;* while 
as instructors, there are many whose teaching might be 
equally valuable. 

The other benefit of this arrangement is, that it holds 
out the strongest incitements to diligence on the part of 
the instructors. To a young man just entering upon his 
career, it is obviously important to bring his whole strength 
to the work, in order to acquire a reputation which may 
authorize the expectation of promotion. He has the di- 
rect motive of profit, and the not much less direct one 
of hope, to stimulate his exertions. He knows besides 
that there are others before him in the race, actuated 
by the same motives, and also by the fear of being out- 
stripped. The extraordinary professor stands in a similar 
predicament ; he has the same motives to exertion ; the 
same goal before him ; and has, moreover, ardent compe* 
titors behind him. The ordinary professor has indeed 
reached the summit of his ambition ; but he knows that 
if he relaxes his eflforts, the fruits of all his labour will be 
carried off by others, and he thus lose in a measure his 
influence and emoluments. This system has now been 
long in operation ; and the general effect of it has been 
highly beneficial. It is not to be denied, however, that 

* [No individual baa had greater influence in the revival of He- 
brew learning than Gesenius of Halle ; he has obtained by his vari- 
ous works a kind of imperial authority in every thing relating to 
Hebrew, which may be compared with that once exercised by 
Goethe on the belles lettres of Germany.! En. 
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the spirit of rivalry which in this way is so liable to be 
awakened, has often led to deplorable results in respect 
to the harmony and mutual good feeling among the in- 
structors of a university ; and that the desire of distinc- 
tion, which the system doubtless tends to foster, has some- 
times taken a wrong direction, and sought its object in 
novelty and strangeness, rather than in the power of trac- 
ing and developing the character and relations of truths 
already known, and thus extending the boundaries of 
science in a sure and legitimate method. But these are 
the incidental results of the system, and not the system 
itself, nor its proposed consequences* They are the fric- 
tion of the piachine, and if you please inevitable to it ; 
they tend to weaken its power, but do not destroy its 
value. In the most powerful of all machines, the steam 
engine, there is a constant tendency to occasion the most 
disastrous results ; and such accidents are in our day by 
no means uncommon ; yet no one ever had a thought c^ 
abandoning, on this account, the use of this important in- 
vention. It is even so in regard to moral power. It is 
impossible to adopt any system, which shall operate upon 
the minds of men and urge them on to persevering effort, 
in which there will not be room and opportunity, and 
even inducement, for the passions and prejudices of worldly 
men to display themselves. — In passing it may. be re- 
marked, that in the various theological faculties with which 
the writer has been acquainted, there has been no inter- 
ruption of harmony and friendly intercourse, in conse- 
quence of any thing arising out of the system of things 
above referred to. On the contrary, it is not at all un- 
frequent in this and in the other faculties, for the elder 
professors to patronize younger men in the same depart- 
ment, and even to exert their own induence with the 
government, in order to bring about their more speedy 
promotion. 

The lectures delivered by the instructors are of three 
kinds, and are given publice, privatim, et prwatissime* 
The first, or public lectures, are given only by professors ; 
and constitute nominally that course of instruction, for 
which they receive salaries from government. Originally 
this was actually the case, and all regular instruction 
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at the universities was free ; as it still is in the College 
«fe Prance and other public schools of Paris. In process 
of time, however, it was found more profitable to give pri- 
vate courses, for which a small fee was charged ; and it 
has now come to the point, that no professor reads more 
than one public course, and that usually consisting of on- 
ly one lecture in each week. The ol^ject is, to give as 
little free instruction as will comport with the tenor of 
their appointments. The second class, or private lectures, 
are those which have thus been introduced. They are 
precisely similar in their nature to the public ones, and 
delivered in the same place, and often to the same hearers. 
The only difference is, that for these each student pays 
a small fee ; and the professor consequently endeavours 
to make these courses more interesting and instructive. 
The courses continue nominally six months ; the year 
being divided into two terms or semesters, with a vaca- 
tion of five or six weeks in the spring and autumn. Most 
of the professors give two courses of private lectures in 
each term, and sometimes three. In some of the courses 
lectures are delivered six times a week ; in others four ; 
and sometimes, though rarely, only twice. The fees paid 
by the students are small ; for a course of theological 
lectures never more than one Frederic ^or^ or about 
four dollars. In some instances a professor of law receives 
double fees ; and even much more than this is paid for 
some courses of medical lectures. In the larger universi- 
ties, as Berlin and Gottingen, where things are done more 
genteelly, these payments must always be made in gold. 
In Halle they may be made in any species of money; and 
the price of a course is graduated according to the num- 
ber of lectures in a week. The private teachers receive 
the same fees as the professors ; and for the sake of popu- 
larity usually give also a course of public lectures, although 
this is not a necessary part of their duties. — The instruc- 
tion which is Qi\en privatissime, consists simply in private 
lessons. 

The number of hearers whom a lecturer can draw to- 
gether, depends upon the nature of his subject and his 
reputation. It depends also upon the general number of 
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the students who frequent that particular university ; al- 
though this again is in some degree dependent upon the 
celebrity of the professor, or rather the professors. If 
these have a high reputation, the university will generally 
not want for students. Sometimes also an individual pro- 
fessor makes an important improvement in some branch 
of science or literature, and creates a new era in regard 
to it. In such cases a new impulse is given to that parti- 
cular study ; students are attracted to his university ; and 
his lecture room is crowded. Gesenius may be quoted 
as an instance of this in respect to Hebrew literature. 
In the winter of 1829—30 the writer attended his course 
on Genesis, which he reads every two years. At the 
opening of the course he took occasion to remark, that he. 
was^then about to read it for the tenth time ; and advert- 
ed to the very great progress made in this branch of study, 
and the very great interest taken in it now, compared with 
twenty years ago. At that time he commenced the same 
course with fourteen hearers ; he was now addressing ^ve 
hundred. He added, that he had then felt quite satis- 
fied even with that comparatively small number ; inas- 
much as a previous course on the same book, by Pro- 
fessor Vater, had been attended by only three. The 
great influx of theological students to Halle had thus been 
occasioned by the influence of his name. In like man- 
ner the reputation of a particular faculty often draws to 
a university a larger number of students in that depart- 
ment. Thus the faculty of law at Gottingen has enjoy- 
ed a high reputation, and has attracted young men from 
every part of Germany. At present all the faculties in 
the university of Berlin are filled with some of the most 
distinguished men of Germany ; and the consequence is 
a larger concourse of students, than has ever been known 
at any other protestant institution. — The lecture room 
of Gesenius is probably better filled than any other in 
Germany. Neander in Berlin had usually from three 
to four hundred in his exegetical course on the New Tes- 
tament ; in his other courses fewer. The younger Eich- 
horn, the jurist, in Gottingen, had about three hundred ; 
and was considered the most popular lecturer on law in 
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the country. He has since retired. His father, the 
orientalist, had ordinarily from ninety to a hundred hear- 
ers. Wegscheider and Thilo of Halle have each about 
three hundred. These are some of the more popular lec- 
turers ; with others the number varies according to cir- 
cumstances, and is not unfrequently less than ten.* 

As a general fact, the professors deliver their lectures 
at their own houses. The recent universities of Berlin 
and Bonn occupy former palaces, and have ample room 
for all necessary lecture rooms, as well as for the public 
(collections. In Halle also the university has one large 
lecture room, which is occupied by the theological pro- 
fessors in succession. But in Gottingen and at most of 
the other universities, each professor has to provide his 
own auditoriumy and the accommodations for sitting and 
writing are commonly of the rudest kind. It is not un- 
usual for the students to have to hurry from one lecture 
to another, at the distance perhaps of half a mile. To 
accommodate them in this respect, the professor does not 
commence until five or ten minutes, as the case may be, 
after the hour has struck. In Berlin, although this rea- 
son does not exist, the lectures uniformly do not com- 
mence until a quarter after the hour, and are broken off 
punctually at the striking of the clock. They thus ac- 
tually occupy only three quarters of an hour ; although 
a full hour is the legitimate and usual time. 

The studentai before entering the university, are re- 
quired to have passed through a regular course of pre- 
paratory study at the gymnasia or public classical schools. 
At these schools boys are taken at the age of from eight 
to twelve ; and are trained in a thorough course of classi- 
cal study. They are taugbt, not only to read the Greek 
and Latin with fluency, but also to write them. They 
are moreover accustomed to speak the latter language 
with ease, and in the latter part of their course to hold 
all their exercises in it. This is one of the great secrets 
of the advantage of classical study as the foundation of a 

* In the College de France and the JEcole den langues orientales 
at Paris, De Sacy and the other professors of languages rarely, if 
ever, have more than from ten to fifteen pnpik. 
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liberal educatioii ; and this circumstance goes far to ac^ 
count for the fact, why the early study of these languages 
is so much more highly prized in Europe, than with us. 
Here they are but partially studied ; Uiey are learned 
solely by the eye, and not by the ear. The American 
student is taught merely to connect the idea with the 
word which he sees before him, and not to connect the 
word with the idea. For example, if a boy be asked 
what is the Greek word for water, it is at least an even 
chance that he will not be able to answer the question ; 
but if at another time you place before his eyes the word 
vdoi^t he immediately recals the idea of wcUeTj because 
this idea has been already associated in his mind with this 
word. He could not answer in the first case, because the 
word was not in the same manner associated with the 
idea. Now this double power is necessary, in order to 
the thorough or even tolerable acquisition of any language. 
The one part of it we learn from reading ; the other part 
alone enables us to write and speak another tongue with 
fluency and ease. It is obvious that in regard to the dis- 
dpHne of the youthful mind, the latter part of the pro- 
cess is far more important than the former. But in our 
own country, this part is, comparatively speaking, entirely 
neglected ; and the student is taught only to recal the 
meaning of words as he sees them on paper. In the pub* 
lie schools of the old world, both parts of the process are 
carried on together, and in the most thorough manner ; 
and the result is a deep and sohd foundation, on which 
to raise the future superstructure of education. 

The consequence of all this is, that the German stu- 
dents on leaving the gymnasia for the universities are, as 
to philology and classical literature, far in advance of 
American students at the end of their college course. 
But in acquaintance with mathematics, the belles lettres, 
and in general practical information, the former are in- 
ferior to the latter. But they have acquired a method 
and habit of study, and a discipline of the mind, which 
enable them to enter upon the university course with 
well directed ardour and a sure prospect of success. Here 
they can spread out their inquiries to any extent ; an(l 
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l^sides their regular professional studies, may and often 
<lo attend courses of lectures on classical or modern lite- 
i*ature, history, the natural sciences, &c. As a general 
fiact, however, both with regard to students and literary 
men, there is a much greater division of labour among 
them than with us. Every one endeavours to make him- 
self master of his own particular department ; but has in 
ether departments and on other subjects less general 
knowledge than is common with us. One grand result 
erf the whole process of education is, that what they 
learn, they learn thoroughly, and have always at com-> 
mand. In matters of learning they are ready men, as 
well as profound scholars. 

The students on entering the university from the gym- 
nasia, pass from a state of discipline and close supervision 
to a state of entire freedom. Having once chosen their 
profession, they may attend what lectures they please, and 
8S few as they please ; they may live where they please, 
and do what they please. The university exercises no au- 
thority over them whatever, so long as they are not guilty 
<rf open misconduct. These are circumstances which may 
serve to account for that wild spirit of insubordination 
and visionary libeity, which has been represented as so 
prevalent among the students of Germany. Prevalent it 
undoubtedly has been and is still ; but probably in a much 
less degree than has generally been supposed. The riots, 
and duels, and renowrUngy all the noise and folly and 
crime, are confined to a few in comparison with the great 
body of the students, who are engaged in a course of 
silent, persevering study. The noise and bustle of these 
few have struck foreigners as a peculiar feature of the 
German students, and have therefore been fully and fr<e- 
quently described ; while the more noiseless course of 
the many has escaped their observation. The circum- 
stances above mentioned have operated more conspicu- 
ously in the smaller university cities, such as Jena, G<)t- 
tingen, &c. where the students, feeling their importance 
in respect to the inhabitants, have assumed a greater li- 
cense, and have been at the same time unrestrained by 
the. force of public opinion. The modern plan of locat- 
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ing universities in large cities, has been eminently sacv 
eessful in abolishing this spirit. The students in Berlin, 
for instance, are lost in the crowd of population ; and 
could not as a body indulge in any of the freaks which 
are common at other universities, without being borne 
down by the ridicule of the surrounding multitudes. 

The students, as has been already said, attend what 
courses of lectures they please. There are however cer- 
tain professional courses which they must have attended, 
in order to be afterwards admitted to an examination. In 
theology, for instance, a man must have heard lectures in 
all the four departments of exegesis, Dogmatik or doctri- 
nal theology, ecclesiastical history, and Homiletik or 
practical theology. These are significantly called Brod^ 
collegia ; because a man's future bread depends on his 
having heard them. In Berlin there is also a regulation, 
that the students in theology shall attend the courses in 
a certain order ; inasmuch as it was found, that they of- 
ten attended the practical lectures, before they were ac- 
quainted with either exegetical or systematic theology. 
Very often too the students in general attend the lec- 
tures of a particular professor from fashion, rather than 
from any choice. Not unfrequently there are lecturers 
in the philosophical department, who draw crowded audi- 
ences out of all the other faculties. This is the case 
with Ritter of Berlin, the celebrated geographer, a man 
of piety and genuine simplicity of character, as well as of 
profound learning in his department. The lectures of 
Bockh on Greek antiquities are also attended by all 
classes of hearers. In like manner it is fashionable to 
attend the courses of Blumenbach at Gottingen. The 
fashion however often varies from year to year, and in 
regard to the different courses of the same professors. 

As a general rule, all the students not only take notes 
of the lectures, but mostly write them out in full. The 
professor often spends a part of the time in regular dicta- 
tion, which is written down by all ; while between the 
paragraphs he gives extempore illustrations, which are 
also seized and written down by many. It is exceeding- 
ly rare to see a student in the lecture room without his 
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writing materials in busy use. These are very simple ; 
consisting of a small portfolio or Mappe in which he 
carries his pens and paper, and a small turned inkstand 
of horn, with a cover that screws on, and a small sharp 
spike on the bottom by which it is stuck fast upon the 
bench or writing-table before him. They are exceed- 
ingly punctual ; and the few minutes previous to the en- 
trance of the professor, are usually devoted to mending 
their pens and putting their papers in order. This is ac- 
companied by a general whistling and buzz of conversa- 
tion. The moment the professor enters all is hushed ; 
he begins immediately to read, and they to write ; some- 
times without interruption till the striking of the clock. 
In this way they hurry from one lecture to another, and 
it is not uncommon for them to attend five or six every 
day. There are not wanting instances where a student 
has in this manner been present at ten different courses ; 
but this is quite rare. They very generally review at 
home the lectures thus written down ; and read or con- 
sult the books referred to by the professor. This is 
I sometimes done in companies of five or six, who by their 
mutual remarks serve to imprint the subjects more deep- 
ly on the minds of each other. They thus obtain, gene- 
rally speaking, a clear view and receive a deep impres- 
tnon of so much information, as the professor has chosen 
to give them. There are others, although their number 
is comparatively small, who merely make the lectures 
what they are in fact, a clue for the guidance of their 
studies, and go into extensive and profound investigation 
for themselves. These are the men who love knowledge 
for its own sake, as well as because it is power ; and 
while the multitude are ready to take up with the reports 
of others, they wish to trace for themselves the stream 
of knowledge to its som*ce, and drink of its pure waters 
at the crystal fountain. 

It is a question often agitated in Germany itself, whe- 
ther this habit of writing in the lecture-room is on the 
whole beneficial ; and whether it would not be better, if 
the attention of the pupil were left free and undivided to 
follow the train of the professor's thoughts. Undoubt- 
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edly in this latter way the pupil would be better able tm 
seize and trace the relations of the thoughts thrown out 
by the lecturer, to analyze and compare them ; and 
would thus be more immediately led to independent ha- 
bits of thinking. On the other hand it is urged^ that it 
is absolutely necessary to collect and treasure up for the 
whole life much of the knowledge imparted by the in- 
structor ; that the process of writing leads to a closer and 
more accurate attention, and to greater interest in the 
lectures themselves ; and that if the notes be properly 
reviewed, a far deeper and more precise impression is 
received. It is however recommended in all systems of 
methodology^ that the instructor should enable the pnpils 
to combine the advantages of both these methods, by de- 
voting a part of each lecture to regular dictation, in which 
he may lay down his propositions and give the general 
illustration of them ; while the remaining part should be 
composed of free and often extemporaneous discussion 
and illustration. This is in fact the plan followed by the 
most distinguished and popular lecturers ; and their 
hearers make a point of writing all that is dictated, and 
listen to the rest ; though some> by means of a species 
of stenography, are able to seize the whole. So far as 
this, if the writer may judge by his own experience, the 
system of writing down after the professor is eminently 
beneficial. 

The regular time necessary to be spent at the Ger- 
man universities in professional studies, is for medical 
students four years ; for all others three years. As a 
general rule young men are required to be principally 
educated at the universities of <heir own state ; but are 
allowed to spend one year of their course at any foreign 
university. Thus natives of Prussia who study theology, 
must remain at least two years at some Prussian univer- 
sity; in the other year they may go wherever they 
please. Those states which have no university of their 
own, usually adopt a neighbouring one.* Thus Gottin- 
gen, which belongs to Hanover, is at the same time 
adopted by Brunswick and Nassau as their university; 
and the young theologians of these states are obliged to 
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Spend at least two years on the classic, though somewhat 
naked banks of the Leine. 

After these remarks on the general character of the 
German universities, it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader to give an alphabetical list of them, accompanied 
by notices of their general history ; of the more distin- 
goished professors, especially in the theological faculties ; 
of the number, and general division of the students, so 
far as known ; of their Hbraries, &c. 

I. Berlin. This university, although it went into 
operation only in 1810, has already taken the first rank 
among the literary institutions of Germany. Situated in 
the midst of a large and splendid capital, amid a popula- 
tion of 220,000 souls, and supported by the whole influ- 
ence of a powerful court and government, it has of course 
had comparatively few obstacles to struggle with. It is 
located in an immense building, formerly the palace of 
Prince Henry, the brother of the great Frederic, in the 
midst of the most fashionable and splendid part of the 
city. The building is sufficiently large to accommodate 
the collections in anatomy, natural history, &c. besides 
furnishing lecture-rooms for the use of all the professors 
in their turn. This edifice gives a strong impression of 
convenience and utility ; and it was a thought of thrilling 
interest, when sitting among three or four hundred pu- 
pils, who were drinking in the instructions and the pure 
spirit of the gospel from the lips of Neander, to compare 
its present destination with its former character, when 
the voice of mirth and revelry resounded through its 
halls, ^< and the harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe» 
and wine were in their feasts ; but they regarded not the 
work of the Lord." 

It has ever been a favourite endeavour of the King of 
Prussia, to collect in his university at Berlin the ablest 
men of the whole country. In this he has not been un- 
successful. The faculties of law and of medicine at pre- 
sent decidedly take rank of all others in Germany ; while 
the philosophical one is in no degree inferior to any 
other. The theological faculty is abler and more fully 
attended than any other, except at Halle. This arises 
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in general not from the greater ability of the professors 
at Halle ; except so far as Hebrew literature is concerned, 
where Gesenius incontrovertibly takes the first rank ; but 
from two other causes, viz. first, that a very great propor- 
tion of the theological students are poor, and Halle is in 
itself a cheaper place than Berlin, besides having a multi- 
tude of stipends and free tables ; and secondly, that Halle 
is the favourite resort of almost all the followers of ra- 
tionalism, who at the present day constitute a very large 
class among the theological students. Berlin, both as a 
city and a university, has a decided preponderance to 
evangetical religion, and may be regarded as one of the 
strongholds of faith and true piety in Germany. 

The theological department contains the names of 
Strauss, the most popular and eloquent of the court 
preachers, who lectures on Homiletik or practical theo- 
logy ; Marheinecke, who teaches Dogmaiik or systema- 
tic theology, and who is a disciple of Hegel and verges 
towards pantheism ; Schleiermacher, a man of great 
simplicity of manners and one of the deepest thinkers of 
the day, who wanders at will over the whole field of 
theology. He has a system of his own, and has many 
followers. He seems to stand between the rationalists 
and the evangelical party, being however more distant 
from the former than from the latter. It was related to 
the writer by Harms of Kiel, that he himself and several 
of his acquaintances, had been brought ofi* from rational- 
ism by the logic of Schleiermacher ; but not being able 
to rest in the position which he had taken, they had gone 
forward to embrace the evangelical doctrines. Neander 
is the first ecclesiastical historian of the age, and one of 
the best, if not quite the best, exegetical lecturer on the 
New Testament in Germany. His great work on the 
history of the church is advancing, but with slow progress. 
Hengstenberg is still quite a young man, and early dis- 
tinguished himself as an Arabic scholar at Bonn, where 
he was the editor of the Moallakat of Amrulkeis. At 
present he is engaged in a work entitled " Christology 
of the Old Testament,*' which treats of the predictions 
respecting the Messiah under the ancient dispensation^ 
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The first volume was published in 1829* He is also the 
«ditor of the Evangelische Kirchenzeitungy a work which 
has done good, although it is generally regarded as too 
intolerant in its spirit. De Wette was formerly a mem- 
ber of this faculty, but was cut off in 1819 by the king, 
on the ground of his having written a letter of condolence 
to the mother of Sands, the murderer of Kotzebue. 
The general opinion however is, that this only served as 
a pretext for his dismission ; and so little weight did 
there seem to be in the charge, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, that the whole university as a body peti- 
tioned, but in vain, for a recal of the decree. — As a jurist, 
the name of von Savigny stands pre-eminent in Germany; 
in the medical faculty are the names of von Graefe, 
Hufeland, Busch, and others. In the various depart- 
ments of the philosophical faculty are Hegel, the present 
prince of metaphysical philosophers in the north of Ger- 
many ; Encke, the astronomer, who reads lectures as a 
member of the Academy of Sciences ; von Raumer, the 
historian ; Charles Ritter, the celebrated geographer, a 
pious and most amiable man ; Bekker, the indefatigable 
editor of Greek and Roman classics ; Bockh, the Greek 
philologist and editor of Pindar ; Zumpt, the Latin gram- 
marian ; Bopp, the Sanscrit scholar ; and a host of others. 
The whole number of the instructors is usually more than 
a hundred. 

The number of students at Berlin, in the winter of 
1829-30, was somewhat over 1800. In the winter of 
1826-27, the number was 1732 ; in the summer follow- 
ing it was 1 594. These last were divided as follows : in 
theology 479 ; in law 677 ; in medicine 333 ; and in the 
philosophical faculty 206. The relative numbers at pre- 
sent probably do not vary much from the same propor- 
tion. The cost to a student of living here may be 
estimated at 300 rix dollars (about £44) a year ; varying 
of course according to the habits of economy or expense 
of each individual. The students of Berlin, as has been 
above remarked, do not form a distinct and separate body 
as in the smaller cities, but are lost in the crowd ; and 
the consequence is, that there is about them little or 
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nothing of that peculiar character, which German students 
are usually represented as possessing. Generally speak- 
ing too, they may be regarded as a higher class of youi^ 
men, than those who frequent most of the other univer- 
sities, with the exception of Grottingen. Their dress and 
appearance is certainly more respectable. 

The university, as such, has no separate library ; but 
has the full use of the royal library, which occupies a 
splendid building of its own across the street from the 
university. It contains 180,000 volumes, and 7,000 ma- 
nuscripts, and ranks in Germany next alter the libraries 
of Munich, Gottingen, Vienna, and Dresden. It is open 
for consultation every week day, two hours in winter, and 
three hours in summer. Books may be taken out twice 
a week. All the students have the privilege of takii^ 
out books under the cavet of a professor. — There is also 
an extensive botanical garden, formerly under the care 
of the celebrated Wildenow. 

In all the six universities of Prussia, viz^ Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Greifewalde, Halle, and Konigsbei^, the govern- 
ment have established what are called a theological and a 
philological seminary, or societies among the students, 
under the guidance of a professor, for the more extensive 
study of these branches. There are usually from ten to 
fifteen ordinary members, who are admitted on examina- 
tion, after having been a year at the university, and are 
bound to attend the meetings and take part in the exer- 
cises : these enjoy some slight privileges and stipends, 
and are in the way of favourable notice from the govern- 
ment. In Berlin, during the last winter, there were 
exercises of this kind in the exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment under Hengstenberg, and in the history of the 
church and of doctrines under Neander and Marheinecke. 
The philological seminary is under the care of Bockh. 
Similar institutions exist also in most of the universities 
of other states.* 



* The story related in Russell's Tour in Germany, (Chap. X.) 
about the agency and influence of Wolf in the foundation of the 
Berlin university, is generally pronounced in Germany to be false. 
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II. Bonn. The university at this place, though found- 
ed only in 1818, is fast rising to a high rank among its 
elder sisters. It is called the Rhine university, and is 
located in the midst of the most delightful scenery, just 
where the splendid banks of the Rhine change their cha- 
racter of precipitous crags and vine-clad hills, and sink 
down into a rich and cultivated pbin. The rugged cliff 
of Drachenfels with its ruined castle, so celebrated by 
Byron, is in full view, and nearer at hand the still more 
picturesque ruin of Godesberg. This university is also 
established in a palace, viz. that of the former electors of 
Cologne, who resided in Bonn. In extent and convenience, 
it is not inferior to that of the Berlin university. 

In the Rhine provinces of Prussia, a considerable pro- 
portion of the population is catholic ; and on this account 
the university of Bonn (as also of Breslau) has both a 
protestant and catholic faculty of theology. In the pro- 
testant part, the most important names are Augusti, the 
author of numerous works ; Nitzsch ; Sack ; Gieseler, a 
spirited investigator in ecclesiastical history, and the au- 
thor of the best manual on this subject ; Bleek, formerly 
at Berlin, a learned and candid man, author of an intro- 
duction to the epistle to the Hebrews, and the reviewer 
of Professor Stuart's commentary on that book in the 
Zdteratttr-'Zeitung of Halle, for Jan. 1830. A part at 
least, if not the greater part of this faculty, are decidedly 
evangelical ; and in this region of country, particularly at 
Elberfeld and Barmen, there is a very general prevalence 
of pure religious faith and practice. In the catholic fa* 
culty are Gratz, formerly at Tiibingen, a prolific writer, 
and Scholz, the editor of a new recension of the Greek 
Testament, for which object he has travelled over Europe, 
Western Asia, and Egypt. In the philosophicsd faculty, 
we find the well known names of A. W. von Schlegel, 
Niebuhr, Welcker, and Freytag the orientalist, now en- 
gaged in the publication of an Arabic lexicon. This is 



It was told by Wolf to Russell, either for the purpose of imposing 
on his credulity, or, more probably, in the dreams of his own ex- 
travagant vanity. 
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not a second edition of GoKus, as was at first intended, 
but a new and much fuller work. 

The number of students in 1822 was 571 ; io the win- 
ter of 1829-30 it was over 1000; having thus neaiiy 
doubled in seven years. The proportion in which these 
are at present divided among the several £u;ulties, is not 
now known to the writer; but in 1826 about one-tfaird 
were theological students, of whom the catholics were the 
most numerous ; one-third law students ; and the remain- 
der about equally divided between the medical aad phi- 
losophical faculties. 

The library contains already 66,000 volumes and 200 
valuable manuscripts. There is a fine botanical garden, 
and also good collections in all the departments. — The 
theological and philological seminaries also flourish. 

III. Breslau. This university, located in the capital 
of Prussian Silesia, was originally founded by the Jesuits 
in 1702, for the education of catholic theologians. In 
1810, the university of Frankfort on the Oder was trans- 
ferred to Breslau, and incorporated with the former one. 
Since that time it has greatly flourished. There is both 
a catholic and protestant theological faculty ; in the latter 
of which are von Colin ; David Schulz, the new editor 
of Griesbach, and a commentator on the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; Bernstein the orientalist ; and Middeldorpf. 
In the philosophical faculty are Wachler, the historian ; 
Passow, the Greek lexicographer ; and Habicht, the edi- 
tor of the ' Thousand and one Nights' in Arabic 

The number of students has been for several years on 
the increase. In 1826 it was less than 900 ; in 1829 it 
was over 1200. The most of these are in the faculties of 
theology and law. The seminaries of theology and phi- 
lology are flourishing, under the guidance of Schulz, von 
Colin, Middeldorpf, and Passow. The library is an im- 
portant one ; but the number of volumes is not specified; 

IV. Erlangen is the protestant university of Bavaria. 
It was founded in 1 743, by the Margrave of Baireuth, io 
whom Erlangen then belonged ; and passed with his do- 
minions under the sceptre of Prussia, and then under that 

of Bavaria. In 1807 the university of Altdorf was bro- 
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iL-en up, and incorporated with Erlangen. The university 
lias a fine building, erected within a few years out of its 
own funds, which amount to more than 60,000 rix dollars 
(or about £8925) ayear, administered under the direction 
of the government. It stands on the site of a palace of the 
former Margraves, which had been assigned to the uni- 
versity, but was wholly burnt down in 1814. 

The principal members of the theological faculty are 
Vogel, Kaiser, vWiner the author of the New Testament 
grammar, Engelhardt, and the younger Ammon. In the 
philosophical is Riickert, a fine oriental scholar and poet. 
The number of students is rather on the decline ; in 
1825 the whole number was 500 ; in 1828-9 it was only 
431 ; of whom 272 were theologians, 64 students of 
law, 41 of medicine, and 54 in other studies. The lib- 
rary contains 100,000 volumes ; and the other collec- 
tions are very respectable. 

V. Freiburg in the Breisgauy as it is called, is the 
catholic university of Baden. The city contains about 
10,000 inhabitants, and is beautifully situated on the east 
side of the great valley or plain of the Rhine, at the 
foot of the hills of the Black Forest, where the valley 
of the Treisam issues from their dark precincts. The 
university was founded in 1457 ; and has a large and 
important library, rich especially in old books collected 
from the many disbanded monasteries. The only pro- 
fessor of general celebrity is Hug, the author of the In- 
troduction to the New Testament. It has been said that 
he is engaged in a similar work on the Old Testament ; 
he reads at least a course of lectures on thai subject. The 
number of students in 1825-6 was 600. 

VI. Giessen is the university of Hesse Darmstadt, 
and is situated on the great road from Frankfort on the 
Maine to Cassel. It was founded in 1607 ; and has a 
yearly income of 60,000 florins, or about £5350, princi- 
pally from funds of its own and those of the former uni- 
versity of Mayence. The professors of theology most 
known are Kuinoel, the author of the Commentary on 
the Gospels ; Schmidt, author of an esteemed ecclesias- 
tical history ; and Pfannkuche. The number of students 
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at present is not specified ; but it has not usually exceeded 
SOO. The library contains nearly 30,000 volumes. 

VII. GoTTiNGEN was fouuded by George II. of Eng- 
land in 1734 ; and is indebted for the liberal plan on which 
it was established, and for the extraordinary aid which it 
received from the government, to the celebrated minister 
von Miinchhausen. The services of the ablest men were 
secured ; and thenamesof the illustrious Haller, Mosheina, 
J. D. Michaelis, and their coadjutors and successors, 
Heyne, Blumenbach, and Eichhorn, are some of the 
brightest in the annals of German literature and science. 
Thousands of young men from all parts of Germany and 
of the world, have here received their education. In- 
deed Gottingen has heretofore been better adapted to 
attract students from foreign countries, than most of 
the other German universities, not only through the 
celebrity of its professors and its library, but also through 
the free and liberal spirit which pervaded the lectures, 
exhibiting less of a local and exclusively national charac*- 
ter, than was common in other places. The extensive 
cultivation of classical literature,* and also of politicsf 

' [There are three or more professorships of classical literature, 
Thejirst chair is filled by the professor of Poetry and Eloquence, 
a member of the Philosophical Faculty, and by virtue of this, com- 
petent to officiate in his turn as rector or pro-rector. He delivers 
the Latin orations at the public solemnities, and he prepares Latin 
poems (a class of productions of great merit) on extraordinary oo- 
casions. 

The works of the Greek poets, commonly read and explained, 
are Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, the Gnomic Authors, the Epigramma- 
tists, Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Theocritus and 
Apollonius Rhodius. 

The study of the Greek historians, philosophers, critics and bio- 
graphers keeps pace with the explanation of the Poets. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Demosthenes, 
Lysias and Longinus are the prose authors generally resorted to. 

The authors in Roman literature, usually read and explained with 
all the profuseness of philological learning, are Cicero, Plautus, 
Terence, Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, TibuUus and Propertius, Taci- 
tus, Quintilian, Pliny, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, 
Persius and Juvenal. 

t A course of lectures on Politics comprises national economy, 
political economy with its history, finances, the system of police, 
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Bnd history,* which are subjects of universal interest, have 
been the chief characteristics of Gottingen. The gentle- 
manly tone which prevculed among the professors and in 
society, has operated also on the students, who are gene- 
rally speaking of a higher class than are to be found at 
most of the other universities, with the exception of Berlin. 

At present, the general characteristics of the society 
at Grottingen are etiquette and formality. The universi- 
ty is also regarded as reposing upon its laurels, — as sus- 
taining itself upon its former stock of reputation, rather 
than as making new accessions. The giants of former 
days in all the faculties are gone, and their mantles have 
descended on comparatively few of their successors. They 
have passed away, and are well nigh forgotten in the place 
of their fame. Few, if any, can tell where Michaelis is 
entombed. Heyne lies buried in the comer of a church- 
yard just out of the city, where his grave is marked by a 
solitary tree ; but neither of the lives, nor of the graves^ 
of most of the celebrated men who have lived and died 
here, are there now any memorials. This however is not 
pecuUar to Gottingen, but is a national feature. 

The names now most prominent in the theological faculty 
are the two Plancks, father and son ; of whom the elder 
has sustained a high rank as a historian of the church ; 
while the younger, after a youth of the highest promise 
in the department of New Testament philology, is now 
entirely broken down and lost to science through the 
efifects of epilepsy ; Pott ; Liicke, the commentator on 
the writings of John ; Reiche, a young man of promise. 

« 

statistics, and the diplomacy of Europe. Heeren's Reflections on 
the Politics of the principal Nations of Antiquity, and his classic 
History of the System of European States, are standard works on 
this subject. 

* The study of History is extensively cultivated in all the univer- 
ttties. The history of the states of antiquity ; general history of 
mankind ; history of modern Europe and its colonies ; Monography, 
Or the description of the physical peculiarities of the different na- 
tions of the globe, in connection with geography ; the history of the 
middle ages ; the history of Germany ; literary history of modem 
Europe ; critical history of German Uterature, and similar topics, are 
subjects pn which separate lectures are delivered.] Ed. 
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The faculty of law lost its chief ornament in the retire- 
ment of the younger Eichhorn. The medical faculty is 
celebrated* In that of philosophy the venerable Blumen- 
bach still lives, the ornament of science and the patron 
of Americans ; Heeren the poUtical historian, the son-in- 
law and biographer of Heyne, is there ; as also Dissen ; 
Mitscherlich the editor of Horace, who sleeps on his for- 
mer name ; Benecke ; Gauss, ^ le plus grand des mathe- 
jnaticiens i Otto Miiller, a young man, and a first rate 
investigator of classical antiquities ; Ewald, a still younger 
man, the author of a Hebrew Grammar and various other 
works on oriental and biblical literature ; a man of extra- 
ordinary attainments for his years, but hasty and not al- 
ways soUd in his judgments. The university has recent- 
ly made a great acquisition in obtaining Jacob Grimn^ 
formerly at Cassel, the author of the German Graaunar, 
as professor and librarian. 

Gottingen is rather on the decHne as to the number 
of students. The improvements in the Prussian univer- 
sities, and the foundation particularly of those of Berlin 
and Bonn, draw away many who would otherwise have 
come to Georgia Augusta. In the summer of 1825 
there were 1545 students ; in that of 1826 there were 
1452 ; of whom there were pursuing theology 309> law 
700, medicine 258, philology and other branches 185. 
In the winter of 1829-30 tnere were less than 1300. 
The average expense is usually estimated at 300 rix dol- 
lars. 

The library of Gottingen is one of the largest, and 
for practical uses the best, . on the continent. It is 
indebted for its present arrangement and high value 
principally to Heyne, who went upon the principle of 
purchasing useful books, rather than splendid ones ; so 
that with any given sum of money, he very probably 
purchased twice as many books as an Englishman would 
nave done, and those of equal value in themselves to 
the student. The number of books is often said to be 
near 300,000 ; but from minutes made on the spot in 
1826, it appears to be 230,000. The arrangement of 
the manuscript alphabetical catalogue is such, that it oc- 
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cfupies 150 fofio volumes. For the increase of the tib- 
rary the government appropriates 3000 rix dollars (about 
^446) annually ; though in particular cases they are per- 
mitted to exceed that sum. The library is open every 
day for reading and consultation ; and the students are 
allowed to take out books on the usual terms. The 
interior of the library in Gottingen, particularly the hall 
of history, is one of the most interesting spots for a 
scholar, that the old world presents. Other libraries 
have a more splendid location ; but there is here so 
much neatness and simplicity, such perfect order and uti- 
lity of arrangement, such an adaptation of the means of 
learning to facilitate the acquisition of it, that the mind 
of the beholder receives a deep impression, and loves to 
recur in idea to these ancient and venerable halls, long 
after the traces left by literary pomp or princely gran- 
deur have faded from the memory. 

The religious character and influence of the university 
of Gottingen, may be summed up in a few words. Or- 
thodoxy is acknowledged here, but not evangelical piety, 
with a very few exceptions. In 1 827, one of the privet 
tim docentes who had been in £ngland, attempted to in- 
stitute private religious meetings or conferences, but was 
put down by the university, backed by the government. 
He was obliged to abandon his place, and is now a mis- 
sionary in the Ionian islands. It is not, however, to be 
denied, tliat he proceeded incautiously, and thereby 
awakened an opposition, which, perhaps, would otherwise 
have slumbered. Still, the practical influence of the uni- 
versity is against evangelical piety, and goes thus far di- 
rectly to favour the spread of rationalism. 

VIII. Griefswalde is the smallest of the Prussian 
universities, situated near the shore of the Baltic, in a 
region where there is little to attract students from other 
quarters. It was founded in 1456, and is the only one 
in Prussia, which is in some small degree independent 
of the government in its administration. There is a 
very fine building for the library, collections, and lecture 
rooms. The library contains about 50,000 volumes. 
The most known professors of theology are Kosegarten, 
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a pupil of De Sacy and one of the first, if not the firsts 
of the oriental scholars of Germany ; Pelt, formerly oif 
Berlin ; and Bohmer, author of an << Isagoge in £p. ad 
Coloss/' These are all young men. The number of 
students in 1827 was 160. 

IX. Halle has claims of peculiar interest in the his- 
tory of theology, from the circumstance that it was found- 
ed in part, at least, through the influence of the pious 
Spener in 1694. The first occasion of its foundation 
was the secession of the jurist Thomasius from Leipsicy 
with a great number of his pupils, to whom he conti- 
nued to deliver lectures at Halle. Spener's influence oc- 
casioned the appointment of Breithaupt, Anton, and that 
man of God, Francke, as the first theological professors* 
Halle therefore became the seat of all Francke's exer- 
tions, and of that school of piety and deep religious feel- 
ing, which forms an era in the history of the German 
churches. Nor was there any want of learning, strictly 
so called. Francke, with all nis active duties, was a di»> 
tinguished biblical scholar for his day ; while the name 
of Thomasius ranks high in the history of German juris- 
prudence ; and the two brothers I. H. and C. B. Mi- 
chaelis, as also Cellarius, were certainly not inferior mem 
The tone of piety, however, began to give way with 
Baumgarten ; and at length the foundations of faith in a 
divine revelation were undermined by Semler. Nosselt 
and some others still regarded themselves as orthodox; 
and within these few years (1825) their contemporary, 
the venerable Knapp, has closed a long life of unob- 
trusive, but consistent piety. He stood however alone ; 
while rationalism, through the exertions of Wegscheider, * 
the countenance of Gesenius, and the indifference of 
Niemeyer, had obtained firm footing, and seduced the 
understandings of the great body of the students. 

The translation of Professor Tholuck from Berlin to 
Halle, as the successor of Knapp, gave the first occasion 
for open hostilities. The theological faculty, or at least, 
the principal members of it, protested against his coming, 
as being notoriously of different views and feelings from 
themselves, and as having already pronounced sentence 
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agsunst them before a public assembly in London. He 
came nevertheless ; and the amiableness of his manners, 
combined with his uncommon and unquestioned talents 
and learning, served in no long time to wear away the 
violent prejudices which had existed against him. The 
year from the spring of 1828 to that of 1829, he spent in 
Rome ; and then returned to his duties with increased 
vigour and influence. The difficulties which occurred in 
Halle the last winter, although neither occasioned nor 
promoted by himself, turned again for a time the popular 
current against him ; but the excitement has, probably, 
ere this time subsided, and we may securely trust that 
God will here, as everywhere, overrule all apparent evil 
for good. In person. Professor Tholuck is slender and 
feeble ; his conversation is uncommonly engaging and 
full of thought ; and although not yet 36 years old, he 
possesses a greater personal influence and reputation than 
any other theologian of Germany. To an American 
Christian, who travels on this part of the continent, Tho- 
luck is undoubtedly the most interesting person whose 
acquaintance he will makb. 

Gesenius is already so well known in this country, 
diat a short notice of him may suffice here. He is also 
an instance of great precocity of learning ; the first edi- 
tion of ^ his Hebrew Lfexicon having been published be 
lore the age of twenty-four, his larger Hebrew Grammar 
at twenty-seven, and his Commentary on Isaiah, which 
placed him in the first rank of biblical critics, before 
thirty-two. His manners have more of the gentleman 
and man of the world, than is usual with German profes- 
sors ; and a stranger who should meet him in society, 
would never suspect that he was a laborious and eminently 
distinguished philologist ; much less the first Hebrew 
scholar of the age. He has now been several years em- 
ployed upon his Hiesaurus of the Hebrew language, and 
has in the meantime published three editions of his 
Manual Hebrew Lexicon, the first of which was trans- 
lated several years since by Mr. Gibbs. He is now oc- 
cupied with an edition of the manual lexicon in Latin, 
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which 19 to be coBipletecl » the eomiag spting ;* and is^ 
at the saHie time making pffepaorations for the more rsipkA 
eompletioD of the Thesaurusy the first part of which was 
pabhshed in 1828. Thtk>^ the son^in4aw of Knapp, is 
highly esteemed as a lecturer on eeclesiaslical history and 
exegesis of the New Testament. Wegscheider is sofi- 
dently known^ as the standard hearer of rationalism in 
its lowest ferm& Ullmann, formerly at Hdedelberg, has 
a good reputation in ecclesiastical history, and is oikb of 
the editors of the '< Theologilsehe Stuctien.*^ Rodger,, a 
private teacher, is a fine oriental scholar, and superiatends' 
the publication of Freytag's Arabic texicon.f He has* 
also recently puUished an edition of Lockman's &bles 
with a corrected Arabic text and glossary, for the use of 
beginners in that difficult language. 

In the faculty of law, the names of Muhlenbruch and 
Blume are advantageously known ; and as a comparative 
anatomist, Meckel takes rank of all others in Germany. 
His collecticHH founded by his fsither and augmented by 
himself, is the best private collection in that country, u 
not in the world. In the philosophical faculty the aged 

* [This Lexicon was pid»li8hed in 18Sd» and may be regarded as- 
an abstract of his TTiesaurus, The Manual contains the resuUe of 
his investigations, while the laiger work will contain the investiga* 
tions themselyes or the results in a more extended form.] 

f [Ntyw finished in 3' vohr. 4to. A truly welcome present this, tot 
all who interest themselves in Arabic literature I So all wiU ao^ 
knowledge, who have themselves experienced the difficulty of ob* 
taining books for the Itudy of this noble language. A Golius was 
very rarely to be met with ; Meninsky and Castell were also scarce 
and dear, besides the inconvenience of arrangement which obara6<* 
terizes them, and renders it so laborious to- consult them ; Wfllmet 
and Scheid are both very rare, and cover only a few particular 
books ; and besides these there are only the meagre Glossaries ap*< 
pended to different Chrestomathies, the best of which are those of 
Oberleitner and Kosegarten. But here we have a work, which 
J^es the Arabic language in this respect almost on a level with* 
the Greek and Latin. The au&or's first plan was to give a neW 
edition of Golius, with coirections and aulditions ; but he soon 
found reason to make a new work of his own, founded on the cele« 
iMrated Araluc lexicons of Djeuhui and Firuzabad, the last of which 
is more commonly known as the Camoo§ or Ocean. The work it 
most beautifully printed.] 
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ScMtz, Grttbvry Leo, Bernfaardy, and others, have a high 
reputation. 

The number of students has been increasing for seve- 
ral years. In 1829> there were 1330; among whom 
W^e 944 students of theology, 239 of law, 58 of medi- 
cme, and 89 in the philosophical faculty. The average 
cost of residence here is from 200 to 250 rix dollars per 
aanum^ The library contains over 40,000 volumes, and 
occupies a bidlding by itself. The king has also granted 
40,000 rix dollars (about £5,950) for the erection of an 
edifice for the university ; but the foundations of it are 
not yet laid. 

The theological seminary in this university has five 
daases, viz. in the Old Testament with Gesenius ; in the 
New with Wegscheider ; in systematic theology with 
Tholuck or Weber ; in ecclesiastical history with Thilo ; 
and in HomUetik with Marks. The philological semi- 
nary, formerly under Reisig, is now directed by Schiitx 
and Meier.* 



* HaUe is also the seat of Francke's celebrated orphan house. 
This stands in no connexion whatever with the university ; except 
that the direetors of the former are, and always have been, profes- 
sors in the latter. Francke commenced his exertions in behalf of 
orphans in 1694 with two children, to whom a third was added, be- 
fore he had a thought of any larger establishment. From this small 
beginning it grew up in a few years to an immense institution, or 
duster of institutions, not only for orphans, but for the education 
of all classes of children and youth. The establishment now con* 
sbts of the following schools : 1. The orphan house, in which neariy 
6000 children of both sexes have been educated. Boys of bright 
parts are prepared for the university ; the others mostly learn trades* 
The number formerly admitted at once was 200 ; but the diminished 
vevenues do not suffice at present to maintain more than 100. 
2. The royal paedapogimnt in which boys of the middle and higher 
classes are received as in a family, and r^idarly educated. 3. The 
Latin school, intended by Francke as a classical school for the ehil« 
dren of the poor. It receives boarders, and also city scholars. In 
Id09 the two dty gymnasia were united with it; so that at present 
the schools of the orphan house are the only clas s iMil schools in 
HaUe. 4. The German school, originally established for the dul** 
dren of the poor; but now consisting of four divisions, two of 
which are- for boys and girls who pay for their tuition; while the 
ether two are free schools for the poorest clash—- All these schools 
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X. Heidblbero is the protestani university of Baden 
(comp. Freiburg), and is the oldest university of protes- 
tant Germany, having been founded in 1386. The dty 

sdrve also as a sort of seminary for teachers ; indeed, the greater 
pwrt of the instructors are students of the university, who spend an 
hour or two every day in giving lessons at the orphan house. — As 
an appendage to the orphan house, may also be regarded the Can- 
stein Bible Institute, founded in 1712 by the Baron von Cansteia, 
an intimate friend of Francke's. The object of it was and is, by 
means of standing types, to furnish Bibles in different forms at the 
yery lowest rates. More than two millions of Bibles, and one mil- 
lion of Testaments, have thus been put in circulation. 

The revenues of the orphan house establishment come from &te 
following sources: 1. Various large farms and other real estate. 
2. Several secret medicines, bequeathed by the inventor, whidi 
had formerly an immense sale of about £4250 annually ; but are 
now unimportant. 3. An extensive apothecary's shop. 4. The 
book and printing establishment, commenced by a young man who 
printed a sermon of Francke's, and afterwards sustained and ad- 
Yanced by the sagacity of the latter, until it has become one of the 
most important in Germany. 5. The money paid for tuition and 
board. 6. The royal bounty. The present king of Prussia was 
the first to aid the diminished funds of the establishment by an an- 
nual appropriation. 7. Charitable contributions. These were for- 
merly very great; indeed the whole establishment sprang from 
charity ; but of late years, they have almost entirely ceased. 

There is one principal i3uilding of very large dimensions, fronting 
on a large square or place ; from each end of this, other buildings 
extend back, forming a court 800 feet long, which is closed at the 
other end by the buildings of the paedagogium. These were all 
erected in the life-time of Francke, and through his agency ; and 
the holy faith and energy of this remarkable man were in nothing 
more fully displayed, than in the manner of their erection. They 
were built literally in faith; having been undertaken by him with- 
out resources, except in his dependence, under God, on charitaUe 
contributions ; and these not only not yet realized, but not yet even 
promised. Not unfrequently was it the case, in moments of des- 
pondency, when not Aproschen more remained to pay the workmen, 
and the good man had poured out his soul in prayer to God for 
help, that he received, often by the post, from persons known and 
unknown, sums sufficient not only to pay off the debts already incurred, 
but to carry on the work for a time without farther difficulty or ritk. 

On the rising ground at the east end of the long court above 
mentioned, there was erected last winter a bronze statue by Raueh, 
representing Francke supported by two orphans. This monument 
is in the first style of art ; but one beholds it with less pleasure, be- 
cause it is so much at variance with the whole character of the 
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is small and melegant ; but most charming situated at 
the point where the Neckar issues from its mountain 
gorge upon the great plain of the Rhine. It would he 
difficult to select a spot of more loveliness, crowned as it 
is by the majestic ruins of the ancient castle, the finest 
and most picturesque object of the kind to be found out 
of Italy. The^university suffered much at the plunder- 
ing of the city by Tilly in 1620, when its celebrated lib- 
rary was carried off and transferred to the Vatican; 
whence nearly a thousand manuscripts relating to German 
history were recovered, at the general settling off of na- 
tional accounts in 1814. Since the place came under the 
dominion of Baden in 1 802, the university has beep 
flourishing. 

Among its theological professors are the venerable 
Schwarz, the author of a valuable work on education; 
Paulus, a man of taste and genius, but one of the leading 
rationalists of the day ; who, at the age of threescore 
years and ten, seems daily more zealous to destroy the 
faith of Christian believers ; Umbreit, the author of 
commentaries on Job and the Proverbs, and joint editor 
with Ullmann at Halle of the ^< Theologische Studien." 
Daub as a philosopher, Creuzer as a classical antiquarian, 
and Schlosser as a historian, are distinguished ; the latter 
in particular deservedly enjoys a high reputation. 

The number of students in the summer of 1829> was 

man, whom it was intended to honour. The buildings which sur- 
round the court, and the thousands of pupils who have gone out 
from them upon the theatre of life, are the strongest evidence of 
Francke's pious charities and unwearied energies, and constitute hk 
best and most enduring monument. These institutions were all 
bounded in prayer, and for a long time nurtured in piety and a pure 
and living faith ; but in proportion as the spirit of Francke has dis- 
appeared in the German churches, so also it has ceased to direct 
even the work of his own hands ; and that ** Holiness to the Lord" 
which was once inscribed on all these walls, ousts no more except 
in name. Indeed, the state of all the orphan house schools wae 
generally supposed to be such as to require a thorough examination 
and many reforms. Commissioners for this purpose were appointed 
by the government in April last ; one of whom, on the religious 
state of the establishment, was Heubner • of Wittemberg ; but no 
intelligence has yet been received of the results of their inquiries. 
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602 ; of whom Ii5 were pursiiing theology ; 290 law ; 
168 medidne ; and 89 other stucties* The library con- 
ta^s about 45,000 volumes, 

XI. JsNA is a smaH city of 5000 inhabitants, sitnated 
in the deep valley of the Saale, in one of the pleasante^ 
parts of Thnringia, about nine miies east of Weimar. 
The university was founded in 1558. Its reputation has 
suffered much in recent times, from the spirit of insubor* 
dination and ticentiousness prevalent among the students ;^ 
who, aware of their importance to the inhabitants, and 
unrestrained in this little city by any voice of public 
erasure, readily gave into all the extravagance of imagi- 
nations heated by the excitement of the day, and neither 
under the regulation of sound judgment, nor controlled by 
the advice of wise and pudent instructors. It was also 
unfavourable for Jena, tW Sands the insane murderer of 
Kotzebue was one of her students ; as this action, which 
was no doubt the effect of a disordered intellect, was 
held to be an index of the views and feelings, supposed 
to prevail among the students in general. At present, 
however, these prejudices have, in a great measure^ died 
away; and the students Of Jena are not regarded as 
greater demagogues than many of their brethren. 

The theologicd faculty hais had a succession of emi- 
nent men ; the Walchs, Griesbach, and others spent their 
lives here, and Eichhom and Paulus commenced here 
their careers. It now possesses Baumgarten-Crusius, H. 
Sdiott, and Hoffmann, the author of the Syriac Grammar. 
Luden, the successor of Schiller in the chair of history, 
is^^one of the brightest names among the many historians 
of the country. The number of students of late years 
has been from 500 to 600. Of the size of the library 
there is no recent specification* 

XII. Kiel is mentioned here, because it is strictly a 
G[erman university, belonging properly to the province of 
Holstein, the possession of which now gives to the king 
of Denmark a seat and voice in the Germanic confedera-* 
tion. The university was founded in 1665, and has a lib* 
rary of 100,000 volumes. In the summer of 1828 
there were 380 students ; in the winter following 33^ ; 
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of wlHHZk 152 were in theology, 105 in law^ 57 in me^* 
cine, and 19 in other studies. The only profeasmrs gene- 
rally known, are the theologian Twesle^ aad J. Obhau- 
seo, who is now engaged in publishing the mgiaal of the 
Zendavesta. 

XIII. KosNiosBERG lies on the Baltic, in the remote 
north-eastern part of the Priman territories ; and its 
univarsity, founded in 1544, is therefore at present fre- 
quented only by students from the vicinity. The whole 
number in the autumn of 1829 was 441, viz» 221 the^o- 
gmns, 1 34 jurists, 23 students of medicine, and 63 in 
other branches. The library contains 60y000 vokimeair 
The univerrity is not wanting in able prolessors ;, aa is 
ppoved by the names of Olshausen, von Bohlen, Gebser^ 
butter the nUiondiist, in the theological faculty ; and in 
the {^osophkal, those of Lobeck, Graff, Herbart, and 
others. The latter now occupies the former chair of the 
philosopher Kant. 

XIV. Leipsig was founded in 1409, by an emigration 
of teachers and scholars out of Prague, and has always 
taken rank among the most distinguished of the schools of 
Germany. Its annals are graced by the names of Gellert, 
Emesti, Platner, Moras, Dathe, Keil, Tzclmmer, and 
many others of like distinction. Among its present pro- 
lessors are, in theology, J. A. H. Tittmann,* the editor of 
the Greek Testament, and author of various works on 
ex^^eris and sy^ematic divinity ; Goldhorn, Winzer, and 
Hahn, of whom some account is given in a subsequent 
article of this work* In the philosoplu cal department are 
Beck and Schaefer, the editors of various classical authors ; 
Hermann, the coryphaeus of Greek philologians ; Lind- 
nwand the younger Rosenmiiller, so prolific in commen- 
tary, but whose vrorks advance so slowly as to exhaust 
the patience of those who wait for them. The medical 
UaMj possesses Heinroth, distinguished ns a medical and 
philosophical writer, and known for his skilful treatment 
of the insane* 

The number of students in the summer of 1829 was 

** This distiiigalriied man. died doth Dooembevl8dL 
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nearly 1400, of whom those pursuing theology were by 
hr the smallest class. In the other three faculties the 
numbers were nearly equal. There are here two philo* 
logical seminaries, under the direction of Beck and Her-> 
mann. The library contains 60,000 volumes and 1600 
manuscripts. 

XV. Marburg is the oldest protestant universityy 
baring been founded in 1527, soon after the light of the 
Reformation had begun to dawn. Its yearly income 
froim funds under its own management is about 20,000 
rix dollars, to which a like sum is added by the govern- 
ment of Hesse Cassel, to which Marburg belongs ; making 
in all an annual income of about £5950. The tibrary has 
rising of 1 00,000 volumes. The number of students in the 
summer of 1 829 was 35 1 . The most known of the theo- 
logical professors are Justi, the author of several works 
on the poetical writings of the Hebrews, and Hupfeld, a 
young and promising oriental scholar. 

XVI. Munich. The university at this place was first 
founded in 1826, or rather was then established by the 
removal thither of the former university at Landshut. 
The project was a favourite one with the present king of 
Bavaria, who was himself educated at Gottingen, (where 
also his eldest son is at present rending), and wished to 
establish in the south of Germany a university which 
might vie with those of the north. The institution seems 
already to be very flourishing ; the number of students 
has been stated at 1600. The writer has no accounts 
from which he can ascertain, the numbers in the different 
Acuities; nor does he know any distinguished names 
among the professors, except Schelling the philosopher, 
Oken the natural historian, and Mannert the geographer. 
The theological faculty is of course catholic. It has in- 
deed been rumoured, that a protestant faculty was to be 
established ; but this has not yet been done. The royal 
library at Munich is the largest in Germany or on the 
continent, except those of Paris and Copenhsgen. It 
contains 400,000 volumes, and 8,500 manuscripts, many 
of which are very valuable. 

XVII. Rostock is the university of Mecklenburg. 
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It was founded in 1419> was transferred from 1437 to. 
1443 to Grie£swalde, and again from 1760 to 1789 to 
Biitzow. It has a library of 80,000 volumes, including 
the very rare collection of oriental books and manuscripts 
made by the late O. G. Tychsen, its most distinguished 
professor. Among the present professors are Hartmann, 
the author of the LingtUstiche Minleitung' ins A, T, and 
other works on biblical hterature; and Fritzsche, the 
oommentator on the Gospels. This is the smallest of 
the German universities, having only about 150 students, 
of whom nearly the half are usually theologians. 

XVIII. TiiBiNGEN. This university has the reputa- 
tion of being the only one, which has not departed from 
the principles and doctrines of the Reformation ; while 
the names of Storr, the Flatts, Siiskind, and Bengel, have 
given it a peculiar lustre and influence among the friends 
of religion. It was founded in 1477, and early took a 
high rank among the literary institutions of the country. 
At present, the only names of note are Steudel in theo- 
logy, Bohnenberger in physics, and Uhland the poet. 
There is also a catholic faculty of theology. The num- 
ber of students in the summer of 1829 was 876, divided 
as follows: in theology, 226 protestants and 182 catho- 
lics ; in law, 97 ; in medicine, 148 ; other studies, 229* 
The library contains over 130,000 volumes. In this 
university there is a peculiar institute or seminary for the 
education of theological students, to which we shall again 
advert in the second part of this article. 

XIX. WiiRZBURG was founded in 1403, and after va- 
rious vicissitudes has fallen at length under the dominion 
of Bavaria. It is a catholic university, and is most known 
abroad as a school of medicine ; but it numbers among 
its professors no names which are celebrated in the north 
of Grermany. It has a library of 100,000 volumes ; and 
had in 1827 not less than 676 students, of whom 144 
were theologians, 243 jurists, 158 students of medicine, 
and 131 in other studies. 

m 

Such is the list of the universities at present existing 
in Germany, exclusive of the Austriaii states. In these 
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there are four univenkies, catholic of course, viz. Yiennftt 
Prague, Pesth, and InnsprudL in the Tyrol.* The fol- 
lowing notice, written immediately alter a visit to Vienna 
in 18279 de8arU)e8 the character of the Austrian institu* 
tions. << The university of Vienna, (founded in 1365,) 
like aU those of the Austrian dominions, differs essentially 
from those of the other Grerman states. It is merely a 
^continuation or an extension of the gymnasium. Instead 
of a freedom of choice among the courses of lectures and 
professors, the youth must pursue a prescribed course and 
near certain professors. On first entering the university, 
•they must pursue a specified course in the philosophical 
department for two years ; this all must hear. Afterwards 
they divide off into professions ; the theologian pursues 
a specified course of four years ; the jurist, one of four 
years ; and the student of medicine, one of five years. 
AU these courses are accompanied by strict examinations ; 
and no one can hope to obtain a place in any shape depen- 
dent on the government, (and adl places are so,) without 
a certificate of good behaviour and diligent study. There 
is no ostensible prohibition (since 1825) against studying 
at a foreign university ; but one who does it, cannot hope 
afterwards to earn his bread at home ; for every place, civil, 
judicial, medical, every place as an instructor of youth, 
and all the catholic ecclesiastical situations, are in the 
hands of the government, and are never bestowed with- 
out this testimony from a domestic university. The study 
of all history, except that of Austria, has recently bees 
excluded from the course ; and the young men are kept 
so busy as to allow them no time to pursue it in private* 
All this I heard in Vienna ; and had previously been told 
the same in Prague, in relation to the university there.*^ 
At that time there were in the theological faculty at Vi- 

* [Vienna has the largest number of Btudenta-~4600 — owing to 
the fact that about one in 19 receives gratuitous aid. The students- 
at Prague are 2300 ; at Innspruck 700. There are 230 gymnasia 
in Austria : 201 for Roman Catholics ; 2 for the Greek Church ; 
15 for Lutherans; 10 Reformed Lutherans; 1 for Unitarians and 
others. Protestants and Jews may be admitted into the Catholic 
seminaries, without being compelled to attend on religious studies.} 
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cnna 35 students ; mthe lav facidty 172 ; in the medical 
283 ; and in the philosophical 25 ; in all 515. The me* 
dical school of Vienna has been and is still highly cele* 
brated. Among the theological professors are Adcermann» 
*who has given new editions of Jahn's Archaeology and 
hjs smaller Introduction to the Bible ; and Oberieitner, 
the pupil and successor of Jahn, and the author of several 
works on oriental literature. He is a monk of the Bene" 
dictine order, and hves in a convent of the Scottish Bene- 
dictines. The library of the university contains 80,000 
volumes. Besides this there is also the royal Hbrary, con- 
taining near 300,000 volumes, and a collection of manu- 
scripts. It is arranged in an immense and splendid room, 
which however is too small for the number of books. The 
manuscripts and incunabula, in which the library is rich, 
are kept in separate apartments. 

The university of PraguiS is the oldest in Germany* 
having been founded in 1348 on the model of that of 
Paris. It flourished so much, that in 1409 it numbered 
20,000 students. At that time discontents arose, and 
secessions took place, both of teachers and pupils, which 

fave occasion for founding the universities of Leip^e, 
Lostock, Ingoldstadt, and Cracow. Of the particulars of 
its present state, the writer has no information, except that 
it possesses a library of 100,000 volumes. The same is 
the case in regard to the university at In nspruck, which 
was founded in 1672, disbanded in 1810, and again re- 
organized in 1814. That of Pesth was first established 
as a university at Buda in 1780, and in 1784 transferred 
to its present site. In 1829 there were no less than 1710 
students, viz. 1243 Catholics, 142 Greeks, 172 Protes- 
tants, and 153 Jews. Among these 73 were pursuing 
theology, 381 law, 401 medicine, and 609 the studies of 
the philosophical department. It may be here remarked, 
that the Hungarians are active and eager in the pursuit 
of knowledge ; and many protestant students of theology 
visit especially the universities of Leipsic and Halle. In 
this latter, there are many stipends appropriated exclusive- 
ly to students of this character. Besides the nineteen 
universities of protestant Germany proper, above specifi- 
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ed, there have formerly existed many others, which have 
been broken up in the vicissitudes and violence to which 
that country has been exposed. The following list con- 
tains their names, the date of their foundation, and the 
year of their dissolution so ^ as known : Cologney found- 
ed 1388, now a gymnasium; £rfurt 1392, suppressed 
1816; Treves 1472 ; its tibrary of 70,000 volumes stiU 
remains attached to the gymnasium ; Ingoldstitdt 1472, 
removed in 1802 to Landskuty and in 1826 to Munich ; 
Mayence 1477, suppressed in 1798 ; its revenues now be- 
long to Giessen ; Wittemberg 1 502, broken up during the 
wars, and afterwards united with Halle in 1 81 5 ; Frankfort 
on the Oder 1506, united with Breslau in 1810; Z^iUingeu 
1549) now a gymnasium; Helmsiadt 1576, suppressed in 
1809 under the Wesphalian government, and some of its 
professors transferred to Halle ; Altdorf 1578, incorpo* 
rated with Erlangen in 1807 ; BifUeln 1621, suppressed 
like Helmstadt in 1809, and Wegscheider transferred to 
Halle; SeUzburg' 1623, suppressed in 1810; Bamberg 
1648, suppressed in 1804.* 

After this notice of the German universities, it may 
not be uninteresting to the reader, to know the pre* 
sent state of four other universities, which are either in 
themselves essentially German, or on the German plan ; 
and from their position may also be properly included in 
an article on the institutions of that country. They are 
the universities of Bale, Strasburg, Dorpat, and Copen- 
hagen. 

Bale was founded in 1459, and has the names of Eras- 
mus and the three Buxtorfs to boast of among its profes- 
sors. In 1826, a Buxtorf, a descendant of the former 
family, still held the chair of Hebrew literature, — an old 
man who had reached the years, but not the fame of 
his fathers. At present, De Wette and Hagenbach are 
the only theological professors. The former is living 
here in a sort of exile ; but attracts more students than 
all the other professors together. The whole number, 
however, is less than 100, exclusive of the students of the 

* See a complete list of the German uniTersities at p. 8. 
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Mis^onary Seminary under Mr. Biumhardt, who are all 
enrolled as members of the university, in order to enter 
the ministry by the regular door. Their number is usu- 
ally from 40 to 60. The library has about 36,000 
Volumes, and contains some valuable manuscripts, auto- 
graph letters of the reformers, &c. 

The university of Strasburg was founded in l62I. 
Having been broken up during the French revolution, 
it was reinstated in 1803, by connecting faculties of law 
and philosophy with a protestant faculty of theolog}'. 
The study of medicine is pursued in a separate Ecole de 
medicine. Among the theological professors are Dahler- 
and Matter ; and to the philosophical faculty belonged 
the two Schweighausers, of whom the elder, the cele- 
brated classical editor, is recently deceased. The num- 
ber of students is unknown. 

The city of Dorpat lies on the great road between 
St. Petersburg and Germany, and although in the Rus- 
sian territory, is yet mostly inhabited by Germans, and 
its university is in all respects on the German plan, is fur- 
nished with German professors, and was founded for the 
German students of the country. It has of late years 
been distinguished for its activity in natural science, and 
several of its professors have made extensive scientific 
journeys in the interior of the Russian empire, as well as 
to its south-eastern borders. The names of Ebers and 
the Parrots are distinguished. It has ordinarily about 
400 students ; and has a library of 40,000 volumes. Its 
observatory is celebrated. 

The university of Copenhagen was founded in 1475; 
and has now about forty instructors, of whom sixteen are 
ordinary professors, and from 600 to 700 students. The 
general plan is the same as that of the German universi- 
ties, but the usual courses are longer, and the whole sys- 
tem more rigorous. Students are admitted only after an 
examen artium ; the first year is spent by all in the study 
of a prescribed course of philosophy, mathematics, phy- 
sics, and astronomy ; and it is only in the second year 
that the regular Brodstudiwa or professional study is 
commenced, which usually continues three or four years. 
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Before leafing the uniyersity they are subjected to a s6' 
vere examination of several days, and reported as lauda' 
bUeSj hand iUaudabiles, et non contemnendu This uni- 
versity examination is unknown in Germany, except in 
the case of conferring degrees. Copenhagen and the lite- 
rary world have lately sustained a great loss in the death 
of Bishop Munter. Among the present professors of 
theology are Moller, Miiller, and Hohlenberg, the latter 
a former pupil of Gesenius. In the philosophical faculty, 
the ornament of the university and of Denmark is the 
indefatigable Professor Rask, who, though still a young^ 
man, has resided several years in Iceland, and penetrated 
by land to India, for the purpose of tracing out the affi- 
nities of the languages of Western Europe and Eastern 
Asia. The library of the university contains 80,000 
volumes, and a collection of Icelandic manuscripts brought 
home by Rask, which the writer had the pleasure of see- 
ing under the guidance of the professor himself. The 
royal library is one of the finest in Europe ;* the number 
of volumes is sometimes specified at 130,000 ; but in the 
writer's notes, made on the spot in 18279 ^'^ on the au- 
thority of the librarian, the number is stated at 400,000^ 
and it certainly cannot be less than four or five times as 
large as the university library. It is the only library on 
the continent or perhaps in the world, of which there ex- 
ists a complete scientific catalogue, comprised in 1 32 fo- 
lio volumes in manuscript. Here are deposited the ori- 
ental manuscripts collected by Niebuhr.f 

* [The Royal Library of Copenhagen is one of the largest in the 
world. It was founded by Frederick II., and the building was com- 
pleted in 1669. It has five divisions: 1. Northern library, contains 
every thing relating to Danish literature, and much of that relating 
to Sweden and Norway. 2. Many typographical curiosities relating 
to literature. 3. Very valuable collections of MSS., many of them 
oriental. 4. Ten or twelve thousand early printed MSS. [?] and 
books. 5. More than 81,000 engravings. . 

The university library has now more than 100,000 volumes 
and many valuable MSS. Its oriental books are of great worth. 
The Classen library has 30,000 volumes, and is very rich in physics, 
mathematics, &c.] Ed. 

t The university of Upsalain Sweden was founded in 1246, and 
has 24 professors; 14 adjunet professors; 60,000 volumes in its 
library ; 1000 MSS. ; a cabinet of coins. The students at the be- 
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From the preceding statements it appears, that in the 
nineteen univerfflties of Germany proper, there are on 
an average constantly more than 15,000 students in a 
population of about thirty millions. These are taught by 
more than 1000 professors and instructors. On the other 
hand, in a portion of the Austrian dominions containing 
a population of eighteen millions, there are four universi- 
ties, in which we cannot estimate the number of students 
at more than 3600. If now we inquire into the causes 
of this success in the German protestant universities,— 
for only three out of the nineteen, Freiburg, Munich, and 
Wurzburg, are catholic, and these are now conformed 
to the protestant model, — ^we shall probably be able to 
find them without difficulty, and be led at the same 
time to other interesting results. 

The first reason, and a very obvious one, is the small 
number of universities in comparison with the whole 
population ; there being only nineteen for thirty millions. 
Prussia with a population of thirteen millions has six uni- 
versities with nearly 6000 students ; the United States 
with about the same population have more than forty 
colleges. This, however, is no' fair comparison, since 
it should Ke rather with our professional schools. Even 
then it would not hold good unless the numbers engaged 
in professional study here were as great as there, which 
is by no means the case. Assuming that the average course 
in the universities continues three years, there are then 
5000 annuaUy, who complete their professional studies ; 
and the like number who enter upon them. Of course, 
the fewer universities, the greater the concourse at each 

ginning of 1834, were in theology 245 ; medicine 150 ; philosophy 
328 ; and 249 not classed ; total 1072. The whole number in 
1820, was 830. The number of printing presses in Sweden is but 
28 — 10 in Stockholm, 3 in Gottenburg, 2 in Upsala, 2 in Norrkop- 
ing, and one each in three other places. There is one press to 
97,840 inhabitants, the population being 2,741,000. The original 
works published in 1833 were 140. The translations firom other 
languages are in this order — German, French, English. The peri- 
odicals, which have the largest subscription, circulate no more than 
1500 or 1600 copies. The inhabitants are distributed into the fol- 
lowing classes — nobility 10,000; clergy 14,000; burgesses 66,000 ;. 
peasants or agriculturists 2,600,000 ; militia and civilians 50,000. 
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of them. K the same proportion hetween the popula- 
tion and the students were found in Austria as in protes- 
tant Germany, her universities ought to contain no less 
than 9000 students ; or rather, taking into account that 
the usual course in Austria is four years, instead of 
three, there ought to he 12,000 students at her univer- 
sities, instead of 3600. This fiEu:t serves to show the 
different spirit of these different portions of the great 
German family. 

A second reason is the circumstance to which allusion 
has already been made, that in Germany the intellectual 
energies have no outlet in the ordinary channels of an 
active, practical, business life. Since therefore the means 
of acquiring external influence are in a great measure cut 
off ; men of aspiring minds are driven to the cultiva* 
tion of literature and science, as the only remaining means 
of acquiring fame and influence and profit. Indeed, for 
such as wish to obtain posts of trust and emolument, 
the regulation is compulsory, as we shall see more fiiUy 
below. But in regard to adl those who are not aiming 
at offices under government, if any such there be, the 
same necessity is laid upon them. In the whole of Ger- 
many there exists, for instance, no opportunity whatever 
of addressing a public assembly, except from the pulpit. 
The proceedings of all the courts of justice are private^ 
and are mostly conducted in writing. Deliberative as- 
semblies exist only in the few states which have the 
semblance of a constitution, and their sittings are never 
public. Popular eloquence, the eloquence of the bar, 
the eloquence of the senate, these mighty engines in 
kindling the spirit and arousing the energies of a nation, 
are to a German inaccessible and unknown. He hajs no 
opportunity of thus acting upon others, nor of being him- 
self thus acted upon. He can come before the public 
only through the medium of the press ; and hence it 
probably in a great measure arises, that the Grerman 
press is so prolific ; inasmuch as the ten thousand vision- 
ary schemes and projects, which in this country are 
thrown out in the ardour of public speaking or in the 
ephemeral columns of a newspaper, must there assume 
the more permanent form of magazines and books. 
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A third and more efficient reason than all others for 
the concourse of students at the universities of Grermany, 
arises from the nature of the governments, and the rela- 
tion which the universities sustain to them. It has been 
already remarked, that the various governments of Ger- 
many are in all their essential features despotic They 
are, indeed, for the most part, mild and parental ; but 
this must be attributed to the personal character of the 
rulers, whose actions are amenable at the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion, and who yield to its decisions. This parental 
t^aracter certainly does not belong to the system ; and 
it needs only a sovereign so lost to integrity and regard- 
less of public sentiment, as to set at nought the bounds 
which custom has prescribed, to shew that there exists no 
higher power than his own will despotically exercised, and 
no legsd or constitutional restraint whatever upon that 
will. The recent examples of Brunswick and of Hesse 
dassel are in point ; and it is only the revolutionary spirit 
of the moment, which has operated as a check upon the 
exercise of the fullest despotism. The sovereigns of Grer- 
many universally hold the whole power in their hands ; 
and there is not a place of honour or profit, from the 
minister of state down to the pettyjschoolmaster of a vil- 
lage, which is not directly or indirectly dependent on the 
government. Every lawyer is one, only so far as he is 
connected with the courts of justice, as an officer of lower 
or higher rank and name ; every physician is one, only so 
far as he has the license and the sanction of the proper 
department ; the church itself is but the slave of the civil 
power, and must do all its bidding. No man can devote 
himself to the service of his divine Master, and proclaim 
salvation to the perishing souls of his fellow-men, but in 
the way which the government directs. Were he to at- 
tempt it, without haring yielded obedience to all the pre- 
scribed formalities, there is not a spot in Germany where 
imprisonment or banishment would not be his lot. The 
government mixes itself in every thing, prescribes every 
thing, will know every thing, and prohibits every thing, 
which does not strictly coincide with its own interests and 
will. 
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Id dns syBtem of thingi, the uniTenities act a oonspi^ 
cuous and necessary part. They have been established, 
and are supported by the gOTenmaentSy as seminaries to 
train up and qualify young men for the offices of chmch 
and state,— ^hose oflkes whidi the goyemments alone can 
give, and which, as a universal rule, they give only to each 
as have received a university education. No one is per- 
mitted even to ask for an office in the state, or a station 
in the church, or for employment in the courts, ot for 
practice as a physidaB, unless he has been at a wuversity. 
This is a Hne qua non^ a previous question, whicht if an- 
swered in the negative, precludes all other questioiiSt The 
only exceptions are in the case of village schoolmasters 
and the department of mines ; for both of which there 
are special seminaries, which take the place of a university 
course. The universities then are interwoven with the 
very syst^n of government ; they form an essential fea- 
ture in its policy ; and from the very nature of their re- 
lation to it, they must for ever remain under its immediate 
GontroL They are not independent literary institutions, 
at ^hich only those who please may drink of the waters 
of knowledge at the fountain ; but they are the creatures 
of the government, to which all those who will get their 
bread in a professional calling must resort 

It is easy to see, however, that this state of things must 
have a prodigious influence on the character of society ;. 
that while the governments thus act directly in augment- 
ing the number of those who frequent the universities, 
they afford in this way an opportunity for the universities 
to react upon the governments and upon the people, by 
exerting and cherishing a love of literature and science^ 
and a spirit of liberal inquiry and deep investigation, in 
those wno are to be the future servants of the church and 
nation, — ^who are to be the guardians of the health, the 
protectors and interpreters of the rights, and the shepherds 
and bishops of the souls, of millions of their fellow-men.' 
Such was once Wittemberg.; and it produced the Refor- 
mation. Impressed with the magnitude of these consi- 
derations, how should Christians be constrained to pray 
without ceasing) that these fountains may again be cleans- 
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ed ; that pure and undefiled religion and morality may 
again prevail and abound there ; and thus these institu- 
tions become once more, what they once have been, a 
rich blessing to the church and to the world. 

In this connection, we may also discover the ground of 
another feature in the German universities, which has of- 
ten struck the literary men of other countries with sur- 
prise, and for which no satisfactory reason has usually 
been assigned. This is, the general character for diligence 
and unremitted study, which belongs to the students of 
Germany as a body. In all the universities, it is true, 
tbere are those who seem to regard it as the chief object 
of a residence there, to set at defiance all authority and 
all law, to escape as much as possible from the thraldom 
of all discipline, and to make it the great end of all their 
exertions to counteract, so far as they may be able, the 
purpose for which they were sent thither by their friends, 
and lay a broad foundation not of future usefulness, but 
of future depravity. Such characters however are not 
confined to the universities of Germany ; nor do they 
eiven there, as has been already remarked, constitute the 
greatest, nor even a great proportion of the whole num- 
ber of students. To the great body must certainly be 
assigned the praise of diligent and patient study. Many 
of these, no doubt, are actuated by the love of study in 
itself; their thirst for knowledge spurs them on, and 
they make acquisitions, which render them objects of 
admiration to their companions, and to the learned world. 
But men like these are comparatively few ; and they are 
<^efly those who afterwards devote their lives to the 
pursuits of literature and science, as professors in the 
universities or in other similar stations. And even among 
these, among the thousand teachers of Germany, how 
few, comparatively, can be regarded as eminently distin- 
guished. In proportion to the number of students, it 
may be safely averred, that fewer rise to distinguished 
emmence in Germany than in our own country. But, 
on the other hand, the great body of students are there 
carried forward far beyond our ordinary standard, and 
study with a perseverance that is with us rare. 
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What then is the cause of all this diligence ? is a ques- 
tion often asked. Is it because the Grerman youth nave 
more solidity, more seriousness of character than our 
own ? This assuredly is not the case ; for Americans, 
and the American youth, possess a character of serious 
earnest, which is unknown in Europe. Is it then the 
effect of example, a sort of hereditary or traditional dili* 
gence, which has been handed down for ages, and become 
so habitual at the universities that none can escape its 
influence ? Something of this, indeed, there may be ; 
but its effects are comparatively small ; for the annals of 
former days tell of scenes of idleness and dissipation, 
which would not be tolerated at the present time. But 
the chief secret lies here, as before, in the direct power 
of the governments over all places of honour and profit ; 
in the general requisition of a university education as a 
9ine qua non preparation for every public station ; and 
lastly and principally in the fact, that no one is even then 
admitted into any profession, nor to hold any office what- 
ever, without being first subjected to two, and sometimes 
three, severe examinations. Here is the stronghold of 
the governments upon the students, and the main secret 
of the good behaviour and diligence of the latter. 

Of all who enter the universities, there are probably 
not so many as one in ten, who are not looking forward 
to an employment under government; that is to say, 
there are not so many who are expecting to subsist mere- 
ly upon their own resources. They all know moreover 
full well, that the government not only keeps a watchful 
eye over their conduct while they are students, but that 
when they have passed through the regular time, they 
must undergo examinations, not in name alone, but in 
rigorous earnest, and before men of tried ability. If 
they fail here, they are indeed permitted to make one 
more trial ; but if they fail again, the A*uits of their 
years of toil, and their hopes of future subsistence, are 
gone for ever. They can never again be admitted to an 
examination, either under their own government, nor 
under any other in Germany. It is here that the govern- 
ments press with their whole weight upon the students, 
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and compel a diligence which can know neither remission 
nor rest, mitil its great object be accomplished.* — ^It is 

* The number of hours which German students spend each day 
in study, is of course different in different individuals. Generally 
speaking, their literary men do not push their studies far into the 
night, but pass their evenings with their families or in society. The 
seme is also the case with the learned men of Paris ; they do little 
or nothing after 5 or 6 o'clock, the usual dinner hour. When we 
hear of a professor's studying 16 or 17 hours a day, we may usually 
set it down as an euiggeration. The most that can be made of 
the assertion is, that his whole day is taken up with literary pur- 
suits, without any intervals devoted to exercise or society. But 
this time is not spent in laborious study, properly so called ; unless 
lecturing, the reading of newspapers and journals, the wiitiBg of 
letters, and any conversation which passes at his room, comes under 
that denomination. A general feature of the German scholars i8» 
that they live a very sedentary, and in some respects secluded life ; 
and this serves perhaps to account for the fact, that their literature 
has more learning, but less of elasticity and nerre, than that of 
English scholars. The modem fine writers of Germany, on the 
other hand, who have established and cultivated a national litera- 
ture, have mostly been men of social habits, and have mingled 
much with the world. 

Connected with this subject is that of the health of the continen- 
tal students. It is often asked, how they are able to pass long liyes 
in a regular course of hard study ; while American literary men so 
often break down with dyspeptic and other complaints. The for- 
mer do not escape the ** ills that flesh is heir to;" but it is true, 
that the fashionable disease of the day with us, is unknown, or at 
least is not fashionable, on the continent. This however cannot be 
set down to the score of diet ; for the continental scholars eat and 
drink and sleep like other men. They love their glass of wine too ; 
and German scholars moreover love a warm supper before going to 
bed. They also drink coffee twice a day, in the morning and after 
dinner ; and take comparatively little exercise. Yet with all this, 
they generally enjoy good health ; or at least suffer only from those 
complaints which arise out of a sedentary habit. The cause of this 
difference in the two hemispheres, it is not the province of the 
writer to inquire into, nor is this the place for such an investiga- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that there scholars are trained to study 
from childhood; and do not, as is often the case here, after a 
youth of labour and habits of great activity, change at once and 
adopt a sedentary Ufe. 

In respect to the article of food, there are three things which 
strike an American, and may probably have some influence in re- 
gard to complaints of the stomach, viz. that the inhabitants of the 
cotttineBt eat, as a general rule, less meat than we do ; that in 
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ill these circninstances too, that a check is fband upon 
that entire liberty of study, which is represented as the 
characteristic of the German system. A student who 
has made choice of his profession, is indeed left to select 
his instructors and arrange the course of his studies at 
will ; he may also hear as many lectures in other depart- 
ments as he pleases ; but still the certainty of future ex- 
aminations does not permit him to neglect the studies of 
his proper course ; he must first and at all events make 
himself acquainted with those branches, on which he is to 
be examined.* Nor can he do this by mere memory, or 
by studying the answers to a set of questions. The day 
has gone by, when a young man could be ground into a 

both the German and French style of cookery, the food of all kinds 
is much more thoroughly done than with us ; and that the conti- 
nental custom of serving the dishes in succession at meals, instead 
of placing all on the table at once, obliges them to eat much more 
slowly than we are accustomed to do. A dinner or supper table 
18 there a place of animated conversation ; which of course occa- 
sions many interruptions, and affords opportunity for the appetite 
to become satisfied, before the stomach is overloaded. 

There is also a moral cause, which seems to have no little influ- 
ence on the general health and spirits of their scholars ; and this is, 
that in their hours of relaxation they unbend the mind much more 
than is usual here. While they are in their studies and lecture 
rooms, their minds work with intense effort ; but when they come 
out, and especially in society, they are like children let loose from 
school ; their labours and studies are for the time forgotten, aad 
they meet each other not as professors or learned men, but as fa- 
miliar friends and every day acquaintances. This is connected, no 
doubt, with the great feature of European character, which at once 
strikes Americans, that all ranks and classes there have a far greater 
enjoyment of the present, than ourselves. Our national character, 
so far as we have one, consists in a spirit of enterprise, excited by 
the desire of improving our condition. It may be shortly styled a 
love of gain, — gain not only of wealth, but also of reputation, of 
cmnfort, of happiness, — gain of all that we suppose to be desirable. 
Ovar enjoyment consists more in the striving alter this gain, — ^in an- 
ticipation, and in the very act of acquiring ; thexre^ in possession 
and quiet fruition. 

* It is not uncommon for a student to spend the first year of his 
course in idleness, and afterwards give up all amusement and devote 
himself to severe study. In this case he is said, in their peculiar 
jargon, to wHueni i. e. work like an ox. 
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stftte of preparation for an eiamination made under the 
authority of government ; whatever may still be the case 
at some of the universities^ in regard to an examination 
merely for a degree. 

If we look now for a moment at the actual state and 
character of the German universities^ we shall find, along 
with aU their vast and acknowle(%ed advantages, several 
great and prominent evils, some of which have crept in gra- 
dually in practice and are susceptible of correction ; while 
others are inherent in the system itself. Of the former kind, 
is the want of personal intercourse between the professors 
and students. As a general fact, most of the professors 
have no intercourse whatever with their pupils except in 
the lecture rooms. They take no interest in them any 
further than to induce them, if possible, to attend their 
own lectures, and thus obtain the fee ; but do not take 
the trouble to inquire whether a young man properly im*- 
proves his time, nor whether he has chosen the best 
course of study, or the best means to help him forward in 
his progress. Any parental interest in a young man, or 
watch over his moral development, is a thing, generally 
speaking, entirely unknown. Individual professors do 
indeed occasionally invite a few of their own particular 
pupils to their houses, but rather as a matter of ceremony, 
than out of any regard to their moral or intellectual cnl* 
tare. This evil has doubtless arisen, partly in conse- 
quence of the laborious and secluded lives of the profes- 
sors, and partly from the great number of the students, 
which renders it impossible to be on an intimate footing 
with all. Still the evil might eauly be corrected, could 
the professors become imbued with the proper spirit. 
A few, Uke Strauss and Neander at Berlin, and especially 
Tholuck at Halle, have begun a different course ; and in 
the latter instance, particularly, the results have been 
highly beneficial. 

Another evil of the same class, is undoubtedly the pre- 
sent character and conduct of a portion of the students. 
Left to themselves, without any direct moral or civil 
restraints, and without inspection on the part of their in- 
structors, it is no wonder that young men should choose 
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an errant course ; but it must be borne in mind, that the 
diameter which is now attached to the life of a Grerman 
student, is the inheritance of other days, and was acquired 
when the indirect restraints were far less than they now 
are. Until within the last few years, the requisitions of 
the governments were much less strict than at present ; 
and a mere residence at a university was assuQied as a 
sufficient qualification for office, without further or with 
slight examination. Under such circumstances, of course, 
those who entered the universities without any love of 
study, and merely to while away the requisite number of 
years, plunged at once into all the temptations and snares 
to which every assemblage of youth are exposed ; and 
the whole burden of reproaches which the student of the 
present day must bear, the feats of drinking, smoking, 
duelling. Sec, may be referred back to those earlier pe- 
riods. But this evil belongs not to the system, any more 
than it is inherent in our own schools of law and medi- 
dne, where the students are in hke manner left wholly 
to themselves. It is in fact diminishing ; and in the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Munich, situated in large cities, 
dueUing and the other peculiar characteristics of a uni- 
versity life are comparatively unknown ; and the students 
have oecome, in a great measure, assimilated to the ordi- 
nary forms of social life. 

On the other hand, we may also remark two evils, 
which seem to result from the system itself, and which 
cannot be corrected without a change in the whole form 
of education. The first arises fi'om the plan of oral lec- 
tures, as at present conducted, where the student writes 
down the words of the professor. Now where such lec- 
tures are treated, as is often the case, simply as a due to 
guide the learner's own reading and investigation, there 
is no plan of study more interesting or profitable ; none 
which exdtes to greater ardour, or prompts to more per- 
severing effort. But the mass of young men engaged in 
study are not of this class ; they receive what is given 
them, and rest satisfied with believing it all on the autho- 
rity of the professor. It cannot be denied, that the ten- 
dency of such a state of things is to fill the mind with 
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superficial knowledge, without exciting it to the cultiva- 
tion of its own energies ; and it would not perhaps be too 
much to say, that while the real scholars of Germany are 
in advance of any thing that we can boast, the great mass 
of her clergy and civiUans, while they know accurately 
that which they have learned, are less trained to habits 
of independent thought and the application of their know- 
ledge to practical purposes, than the corresponding classes 
in our own land. 

Another and more serious evil arises from the exclu- 
sive devotion to particular studies, which constitutes one 
prominent trait of the German plan of education. Indeed, 
the system of a division of labour is here carried to as 
high a point in regard to intellectual employment, as it is 
in England in respect to manual occupations. One theo- 
logical professor devotes himself exclusively to the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament ; another to that of the New ; 
a third, to systematic theology ; a fourth, to the history 
of the church ; a fifth, to practical theology. The same 
holds true in all other departments ; and the consequence 
is, that while they become radically acquainted with all 
that relates to that particular branch of study, they cul- 
tivate less thoroughly the other departments connected 
^th it; and leave entirely untouched many kmds of 
knowledge, which belong still more to the practical and 
ordinary course of human Kfe. The result of all this is a 
want of g:eneral practical information, ^hich is a marked 
characteristic of the educated men of Germany. They 
will overwhelm you with stores of argument and illustra- 
tion on all topics of religion, morals, philosophy, and classi- 
cal or oriental philology ; but if asked a question relative to 
the ordinary afFairs of life, or in general history, or in 
geography, they are often compelled to be silent. It may 
probably be truly said of the character of the German 
mind, that, as a nation, they delight more than any other 
in abstraction, in pushing their reasonings to the utmost 
Hmits, regardless of consequences ; and hence have spe- 
culated oftener and wider beyond the limits of the hu- 
man faculties, than any other people. Nothing is more 
true than that, in the words of their own Jean raul, they 
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<< hold the empire of the ur," and have had more strange 
conceits and fancies than any other nation. The general 
causes of this state of things seem to have heen> in part 
at least, the condition of society and the system of edu- 
cation among them, by which so many are trained up re- 
mote from the active duties of life, and thus lose all relish 
for practical objects. Of the 1 5,000 pupils at the uni- 
versities, the greater part can never have the opportunity 
of becoming practical men ; while they yet are taught to 
thinky and their intellectual powers are urged to a high 
state of cultivation. In this way they are compelled to 
build their speculations, without any foundation of expe- 
rience and practical common sense. What wonder, then, 
that these speculations should often prove baseless ; the 
mere dreams of busy intellect, without the guidance of 
practical wisdom. 

PART II. 
COURSE OP STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

We have seen in the former part of this outline, that 
teachers in the universities and all those who engage in 
the practice of the various professions in Germany, are 
directly or indirectly dependent on the governments of 
the respective states, not only for actual employment, but 
also even for the previous license or permission to enter 
upon any profession or course of life. So far as it re- 
gards our present subject, all those who desire to become 
teachers of theology in the universities, or pastors of 
churches, have to submit themselves to various examina- 
tions required by the government, before they can make 
any application for employment in either of these capaci- 
ties. Those who are preparing to become preachers, 
have also to pay attention to the subject of Padagogik, 
or the science of school-keeping ; inasmuch as every pas- 
tor is ex officio required to inspect and superintend the 
school or schools within his jurisdiction. To enable the 
reader the better to understand the several steps and gra- 
dations of this ministerial preparation in Germany, it will 
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be proper here to exhibit a brief outline of the constitu- 
tion of the German churches, and thus shew the manner 
in which the civil power directs and controls all the in* 
temal as well as external regulations, and all the move- 
ments of the ecclesiastical community. In doing this, we 
shall chiefly advert to the present system of the Prussian 
government, as the most extensive and complete ; pre- 
mising only that the description will apply mutatis mu» 
tandis to all the other states of protestant Germany. 

In Prussia, as ^also in France, the whole subject of 
ecclesiastical affairs, public instruction, and the profession 
of medicine, is assigned to a particular department of the 
government, catted the Ministerium der geisilichenj Un^ 
terrtchts-und Medicirud-Angelegenheiten^ the head of 
which takes rank with the other ministers of the crown. 
This miilistry, or rather department of the ministry, has 
the direct and entire charge of all ecclesiastical matters ; 
controls the consistories in the several provinces, and ap- 
points all the members of them ; and, either immediately 
or through the consistories and other subordinate branches 
of the government, appoints or confirms to all vacant ec- 
clesiastical places or parishes. It has also the entire 
charge and control of all the universities, gymnasia, and 
other seminaries of learning of every species ; appoints 
all the professors and instructors of every kind ; and 
if it does not itself appoint the village school-masters, it 
fixes at least the necessary qualifications, without which 
no one can be permitted to become a candidate even for 
that humble office. The minister, of course, represents 
the king, and acts only in the king's name ; and it is 
therefore through him and his department, that all re- 
wards are bestowed in these severid branches of the body 
politic; whether consisting in an increase of salary or 
in promotion, or what is more frequently the case, in the 
bestowment of some title or appellation of honour, a 
strong love for which is a predominating characteristic 
among all classes of the German community. 

For the purposes of its civil administration, Prussia is 
divided into tm provinces. These again are subdivided 
into districts, varying in number according to the size of 
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the provinces. In each province there is a government, 
having in some respects jmrisdiction over the whole pro- 
vince. In each district there is also a government, in 
some respects subordinate to that of the province ; but 
in most instances standing in direct communication with 
the several departments of the royal ministry in Berlin. 
In each province there is also a consistoryy which has 
charge of all ecclesiastical affairs throughout the province. 
It is intimately connected with the provincial civil govern- 
ment ; the president of the latter being always president 
of the former. To the consistories belongs exclusively 
the examination of candidates for the ministerial office ; 
except that sometimes, in order to alleviate the burden 
which comes upon them from this source, a commission 
is established at a university, before which the first ex- 
amination may be held. The consistory has also m many, 
if not most instances, the disposal of vacant livings with- 
in its jurisdiction. The location of the consistory is usu- 
ally in the capital of the province. In the several districts» 
a clerical member of the consistory is attached to the lo- 
cal government ; and this is then charged with the vari- 
ous questions of local ecclesiastical policy, which occur 
within its bounds ; or, at least, it has concurrent jurisdic- 
tion ; and it would seem that questions relating to prac- 
tical points are referred at will, either to the government 
of the district, or to the consistory of the province. In 
case of doubt, however, the district government does not 
refer the subject either to the consistory, or to the go- 
vernment of the province, but goes directly to the minis- 
try of the king. 

Between these consistories and governments and the 
pastors of the churches, there is still another intervening 
class or office, viz. that of Superintendent. To the office 
of pastor in a particular church, is associated the duty of 
superintending the neighbouring pastors and churches 
and the schools contained within a certain district. These 
districts are usually small, and the number of churches, 
various. In one sense these Superintendents are there- 
fore bishops, inasmuch as they have an oversight over 
the churches ; but then this oversight seems intended 
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only to enable them to make report to the higher 
powers ; for they have themselves no power of intro- 
ducing improvements, nor of correcting abuses. In Sax- 
ony, indeed, they can examine and license the teachers 
of common schools ; but this is not the case in Prussia. 
They have nothing to do with the confirmation either of 
adults or children, except in their own church ; for this 
is everywhere the office of the pastor. They seem 
indeed, in Prussia at least, to be merely the organs of 
communication between the government and the lower 
clergy. The government seems never to communicate 
directly with a pastor ; although the opposite is not true. 
A pastor may apply directly to the government of his 
district, or to the consistory ; but the answer always 
comes to him through his Superintendent. The extent 
to which the power of the lower clergy is limited, will 
hardly be credited in this country ; but it is illustrated by 
the following circumstance. In 1 829 there was in Halle 
a great musical festival ; in which the most distinguished 
singers and musical performers of northern Germany took 
part, to the number of more than five hundred. It was 
desirable to obtain for their accommodation the use of 
the largest church in Halle ; but this could not be grant- 
ed, either by the vestry of the church itself, nor by the 
Superintendent, nor by the magistracy of the city ; nor 
indeed by any authority less than that of the district 
government at Merseberg. The use of the church on 
such an occasion for the performance of secular music, 
was indeed a great departure from the ordinary practice 
in regard to churches, and impinged so much upon the 
prejudices of the people, that a complaint was afterwards 
lodged with the ministry in Berlin against the govern- 
ment at Merseberg, for having thus abandoned the church 
to an unholy use. This complaint was made by ortho- 
dox and conscientious men, although the feeling* which 
prompted it was common to many others along with 
them; but coming at that particular juncture, when it could 
not fail to be mixed up with the difficulties which were al- 
ready in embryo at Halle, it cannot appear to our Ameri- 
can feelings in any other light, than as highly injudicious. 
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In some of the states there is also the title of General 
Superintendent, or one who has the general oversight 
throughout a province. His duties, however, are chiefly 
nominal ; or they consist at most in visiting occasionally 
the jurisdictions of the other Superintendents. Thus in 
the Grand-Duchy of Saxe- Weimar, there is a General 
Superintendent at Weimar, (formerly Herder, now Rohr,) 
and another at Eisenach, who are also the heads of the 
consistories in those places. In Prussia the title does 
not exist, except in the instance of a single person, who 
was appointed to that station a year or two since, with 
a jurisdiction over several of the Superintendents in the 
vicinity of Berlin. As a substitute for these officers, it 
would seem, and in consequence of his known preference 
for the English episcopal system, the king of Prussia has 
within a few years nominally appointed three bishops ; 
1but he has assigned them no general episcopal duties, and 
no episcopal jurisdiction. They seem to be merely a 
species of General Superintendents, with a more digni- 
fied title. 

This then is the general system of arrangements in 
Prussia. The king's ministry retains the charge of all 
the universities in its own hands ; it appoints all the pro- 
fessors and instructors, and prescribes the requisitions 
which shall be made on all those who will enter upon the 
sacred office, or become theological teachers. It appoints 
also the consistories, and commits to them the charge of 
examining the candidates, and often of nominating them 
to vacant places. To aid them in their duties it also es- 
tablishes in the universities, when necessary, standing 
commissions for holding the first theological examinations. 
These are the several bodies to which a young man has 
to look, in order to enter the ministry, after he has com- 
pleted his university course. The cases of doubt and 
difficulty which arise in the practice of the ministerial pro- 
fession, may be referred, either to the consistory of the 
province, or to the government of the district. 

Similar also are the regulations of Prussia in regard to 
those who will become teachers in the gymnasia, or other 
public schools. In every province there exists, along 
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with the consistory, a school commission^ tjrhose duty it 
is to examine in like manner those who are candidates 
for places as teachers. For this object also there are si- 
milar commissions in the several universities. All these 
are under the same department of the general govern- 
ment, or ministry ; and bear the same relation to it in 
this branch of education, as the consisti»ries and theologi- 
cal examiners do in the division of ecclesiastical affairs. 

So it is in Prussia. In the other German states there 
is not always a special department of the ministry devoted 
to this object ; but the affairs of the church are sometimes 
managed by an upper consistory, as in Saxony ; or some- 
times by two, as in Weimar ;" and these stand in direct 
communication with the sovereign and his privy council. 
In the kingdom of Hanover there are no less than six 
consistories ; which would appear to possess the highest 
power in ecclesiastical matters, after the king in council. 
But the system of Superintendents goes through the 
whole land ; and the lower clergy in general, as well as 
the course of theological education, are everywhere on 
the same footing as in the Prussian states. 

We have already seen, (p. 19,) that students of every 
kind before coming to the university, must have gone 
through a course of preparatory study, usually at a gym- 
nasium. It may not be useless, perhaps, nor uninterest- 
ing, to add here a few remarks supplementary to what was 
there said on this subject. 

In all the gymnasia there are two semi-annual exami- 
nations, for those who are about to leave those institu- 
tions and enter the universities. These occur at Easter 
and Michaelmas, in April and September, at the time 
when the semesters of the universities are usually 
brought to a close. These examinations cover the whole 
ground of study during the course pursued at the 
gymnasia, and embrace the Latin and Greek languages, 
history and geography both ancient and modern, and 
the mathematics. They consist not only in oral ques- 
tions and replies ; but tasks are assigned in each of these 
branches, which the scholar is required to work out in 
writing, in a solitary chamber into which he is locked up, 
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In order to judge of his proficiency in Latin, extracts 
from Horace, Cicero, Livy, Tacitus^ or Virgil are laid 
before him, upon which he is required to give a regular 
interpretation and commentary ; and he is also obliged 
to make out a written exercise in Latin, while under lock 
and key. The same takes place likewise in regard to 
the Greek ; in which, besides the task of the closet, pas- 
sages from the Iliad or Odyssey, or from the tragedies 
of Sophocles, or from other writers, are assigned him for 
interpretation. In all the branches of history and geo- 
graphy the process is the same, viz. oral examination, 
and exercises written on the spot without the aid of 
books. In mathematics, equations and problems as far 
as spherical trigonometry are given, which must in like 
manner be solved without aid. Besides these subjects, 
on which all are examined alike, those who intend to 
pursue at the university the study of theology, are ex- 
amined in Hebrew; for which purpose, passages from 
Genesis and the Psalms are laid before them to be regu- 
larly interpreted. 

This system of closet labour, or the imposing of ex- 
ercises to be performed in solitude and without the aid 
of books, though not a pecuKar feature* of German dis- 
cipline, is yet a favourite one, and is carried through 
all their examinations, even those appointed by the 
state. To perform well an exercise of this sort, presup- 
poses, no doubt, if not a much wider range of study, 
yet at least a much more thorough acquaintance with 
the subjects of study, than is for the most part to be 
found in our country. The known necessity of sust^n- 
ing such an examination, together with the consequences 
which flow from it, must also unquestionably exert a 
powerful influence on the mind of the scholar, and render 
him studious not only to lay up in his mind the outlines 
of knowledge, but also to fill up these outlines as he goes 
along ; not only to ascertain the various sources frofn 
which he may draw, but actually to derive from them and 



* It is employed also in some instances in the English universi- 
ties ; see Cumberland's Memoirs, p. 73. N. Y. edition. 
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treasure up tiaat'infonnation for which he looks to them ; 
not only to fill up the store-house of his mind, but also 
to have Ids stores always at command, and become a 
T€adi^, as well as a learned man. Indeed it may be said, 
that the German system of examination aims to exclude 
partiality and personal favour, and to ascertain the real 
amount and value of the acquisitions which every scholar 
kas made. 

Those who have thus sustained an examination at the 
gymnasia, receive a certificate of their progress and stand- 
mg, which, according to their degree of merit, is the tes- 
timonial No. 1, or No. 2. There are also instances of 
those who receive No. 3. These are such as are adjudged, 
after trial, not yet to be fully qualified to enter upon a 
university course. With this testimonial, however, they 
are permitted to go to the university, but are excluded 
from all participation in the foundations for the assistance 
of indigent students ; and are moreover required, at every 
future examination, to exhibit evidence that they have 
made up for all previous deficiencies. It follows of course 
that No. 3 can be no very desirable species of testimonial, 
inasmuch as it subjects a student to inconvenience and to 
an inferiority of standing throughout his whole university 
course; and the motives are therefore very powerful, 
which serve to impel a scholar to rise to a good standing, 
if not to eminence, in his preparatory studies. 

Furnished with these credentials, the former scholars 
of the gymnasia repair to the universities of their respec- 
tive states, and on presenting their testimonials, are ad- 
mitted as students of the university, after receiving matri- 
culation. All those who enter at the commencement of 
each semester, are usually matriculated at once, soon after 
the opening of the lectures. The ceremony consists mere- 
ly in meeting the Prorector, who usually makes a short 
address, and reads to them the form of matriculation, by 
which they promise to obey the laws and honour the in- 
structors. To this they give their assent, and confirm it 
by the Hantbchlag, or shaking hands with the Prorector, 
which constitutes a species of oath. — Those who have not 
gone through a course of preparation at a gymnasium, or 
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who have left the gymnasium without undei^oing an ex^" 
amination, are obliged to present themselves before a 
commission appointed for that purpose by the government 
in each university, and there sustain a trial similar to that 
above described. Students from the other states of Ger- 
many, or from foreign countries, are not required to be 
examined at all, unless it be their purpose to remain in the 
state where the university is situated, and enter its ser- 
vice. 

This provision in respect to fof eign students, is certain- 
ly a very liberal one. It admits them to make use of all 
the privileges of the universities, without laying upon them 
any restraint whatever. They are subjected to no exam- 
ination on entering upon their course, and to none on 
leaving it, and are entirely free as to their choice of lec- 
tures and instructors. It is this which renders a German 
university so desirable a resort for an American student ; 
because it presents to him all the advantages which a na- 
tion of the most systematic scholars on earth can afford, 
without requiring of him any thing in return, either in the 
shape of antecedent preparation or subsequent examina- 
tion. If indeed he wishes to take his degree, he must of 
course receive it in the regular way of examination and 
disputation ; unless, as has been the case with most of our 
countrymen, it be bestowed as a matter of favour. This 
however is but a name ; while the substance may be ob- 
tained without restriction. 

It might perhaps, at first view, be supposed, that this 
system of entire freedom in regard to the students of 
other states, would enable young men to evade the strict 
regulations of the different governments in regard to ex- 
aminations, and obtain a university education and subse- 
quent employment in different states, without subjecting 
themselves to the usual rigorous trials. It might seem^ 
perhaps, that a native of Saxony, for instance, could pur- 
sue his studies at the university of Gottingen in the king- 
dom of Hanover, and afterwards enter the service of 
Prussia. This however is by no means the case. He 
could indeed enter the university of Gottingen and re- 
side there as long as he pleased, without examination, pro*^ 
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vided he disclaimed any intention of remaining in Hanover 
as a professional man ; but he could not afterwards esta- 
blish himself in any profession in Prussia without first 
undergoing there all the examinations regularly required 
by the Prussian government, or producing evidence that 
he had already sustained equivalent ones in another state. 
He could not even go back to his native Saxony, and en- 
ter upon a professional course ; because Saxony, Uke all 
the other states, requires that, for this purpose, he shall 
have spent two years at the university of his native state. 
So that instead of any evasion, instead of deriving any ad- 
vantage from thus studying at a foreign university, he suf- 
fers a positive disadvantage. Of course, cases of this kind 
never occur. Indeed, the different governments have their 
own systems so nicely arranged, and there is such a per- 
fect understanding among them all in regard to the uni* 
versities, that any erratic course of education is impossible. 
We might also suppose, that the practice of receiving 
scholars into the universities, simply on the testimonials 
which they bring with them from the gymnasia, would 
lead to great irregularity and confusion ; that the students 
would come in every stage of preparation; and would 
therefore be, in a great measure, incapable of proceeding 
together in a common path of discipline and study. In- 
deed, as applied to our own country, such a system would 
be fraught with insurmountable evils. Did our colleges, 
for example, receive students from the various academies 
on the simple testimonials of their former instructors, the 
door would be open for irregularities of every sort ; and 
that for the plain reason, that in our academies there is 
no uniform system running through the whole ; not even 
through all those of a single state. But in Germany the 
case is directly the contrary; the governments of the 
respective states have established a uniform system 
throughout all their own gymnasia ; the course of studies 
in all is the same, or is everywhere equivalent ; the mode 
of examination in all is the same ; and of course the tes- 
timonials from the different gymnasia of any state have all 
an equal value. As there is in each university a com- 
mission or board, established by the government, to ex- 
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amiDe those for admiasion who haive been prepared by s 
private course and not at a gymnasiuDi ; so the officers of 
each gymnasium constitute a simikur board, i^pointed in 
the same manner, to ezaDnne for admiadon to the uni- 
versity those who have been pr^;Mred under their care. 
Moreover, the parallel in our country would probably Ee^ 
not with our colleges, but with our professional senuBa- 
ries. These might even now, without much danger^ ad* 
mit young men from the diffwent colleges without further 
examination, on their merely exhibiting evidence oi han* 
ing honourably completed the r^:ular coll^;e couise. 
The course and system of instruction in aU these instittt<» 
tions of ours, are in most respects so very similar, that 
an examination by the officers of a college might, so hr 
as intellectual acquirements are concerned, be safely 
adopted as the ground of admission to a professional se* 
minary ; or at least to those which make in this respect 
no greater requisitions, than are implied in a college ex- 
amination. 

The remarks thus far made are applicable to all Uie 
students who enter the universities, without respect to 
their future distribution among the various faculties. The 
only point of difference in regard to future theological 
students is, that they have also to sustain an examinaticHi 
in the Hebrew language. If now we look for a moment 
at the subjects, or the extent of the ground, on which 
the previous examinations are thus held, they might aeem 
to a casual observer to be very limited, and to imply 
nothing of that depth and thoroughness, which are usu- 
ally assigned as the characteristics of the German schools. 
It should however be remembered, that this thoroughness 
depends much more on the mode of instruction and study, 
than on the quantity gone over ; and that, after a certain 
point, the greater the amount nominally acquired, the 
less radical and real will be the progress of the pupiL 
The examinations above referred to, although apparently 
less extensive and various than those of most of our col- 
leges, are to be viewed in connection with the fact, that 
they are mostly held in Latin, in which also the exercises 
of the higher classes of the gymnasia are usually per- 
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formed ; that the required interpretation of a Latin or 
Greek author implies a regular commentary, including 
both the lower and higher cntidsm, to be given upon the 
spot without previous study ; that written exercises, both 
in Latin and Greek, are also to be given in, the former 
of whicfa is to serve as a specimen of their Latin style ; 
and that these are to be made on subjects given out at the 
naoment, and written without the aid of books, white 
locked up in a sotitary apartment. It is circumstances Kke 
these, that s^rve to test the radical and accurate scholar- 
ship of the pupil ; far more indeed than to have gone 
over twice the quantity of ground in the same period of 
time. 

We turn now more particularly and exclusively to the 
students of theology, already matriculated^ and thus become 
regular members of the university. They have now chosen 
their future career ; they are entering upon a course of 
professional study, which is to give a character and col- 
ouring to their whole future lives ; for the instances are 
in Germany exceedingly rare, where a young man passes 
from the study of one of the professions to that of ano- 
ther. The chief reason of this is, the long and laborious 
preparation required to enter upon any professional ca- 
reer ; and the fact, that in changing one's profession, all 
preparatory study is in a great measure rendered useless, 
wh^e he has to begin de novo a course of three years' la- 
benr^ But in thus entering upon a course of theological 
professional study, in order to become the teachers of 
the Christian religion, there is this obrious and striking 
deficiency running through the whole system of the Grer- 
man universities and churches, that the students are never 
questioned in regard to their motives in thus devoting 
themselves to the sacred office, nor in any shape exanv* 
ined as to their personal piety, nor in respect to their 
belief in a revelation, or even in the existence of a God* 
It is enou^ that they have been baptized and confirmed, 
and that they are firee from the imputation of crime or 
open immorality. That they drink to excess, or gamble, 
or fight duels, or renown in every shape, is never brought 
up against them, unless such things have become the 
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subject of open and scandalous notoriety. That extreme 
cases like these are rare, is matter of gratitude ; that 
they can exist at all, or that the great body of theological 
students may be, and often are, men destitute of any per- 
sonal religion, and of any regard to the sacred profession 
which they have assumed, further than as it affords a 
means of reputation and honourable subsistence, is greatly 
to be deplored. This state of things, however, is not 
peculiar to Germany. Indeed, it is almost a necessary 
consequence of the so called union of church and state ; 
an*^union which in protestant countries has ever conssted 
in the entire subserviency of the church to the state ; and 
in its dependence upon worldly-minded rulers for its 
support, and by consequence for its internal arrangement 
and constitution. While professing to establish religion 
and the church of Christ on a sure and permanent basis, 
the civil power has always taken care to assume the direc- 
tion and control over the church ; and to make that to be 
the true religion, and that to be the constitution of the 
church, which should best comport with its own views of 
expediency, and with its own safety and permanency. 
This is an obvious and necessary conclusion from the his- 
j tory of every protestant state, which has undertaken to 

I support the church by the arm of civil power. That the 

I Romish church forms any exception to this remark, arises 

from the fact that it has itself a head, who claims pre- 
j eminence and sovereignty above all other sovereigns; 

I and even in countries where this claim is not acknow- 

ledged, as heretofore in France, the church has yet 
j formed a body separate from the body politic, and by its 

j wealth and influence and power has contrived, when not 

I resisted and overthrown by the interposition of the peo- 

ple, to render the government subser\'ient to its designs. 
The princes of this world, alas ! and its less princely rulers 
too, are most frequently men without religion themselves, 
and therefore have respect to it only in reference to its 
general influence on the welfare of their states, or the 
security of their own power. Woe to the church that is 
subject to such a head ; that must receive its constitution 
and its ordinances and its ministers by the appointment 
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of such an authority! The churches of Germany are 
mostly in this predicament, and teachers of religion are 
trained up for them, of whom it is not even asked, whe- 
ther they helieve in that religion which they profess to 
teach. The church of England is in this predicament, 
modified only hy the limited authority of the English 
monarch ; and how many of her clergy are men of a mere 
worldly spirit and even dissipated character I Let then 
American Christians rejoice, that the churches are here 
thrown back upon their primitive foundation, the hearts 
and affections of the followers of Christ ; that they neither 
receive nor claim support from the civil power, any fur- 
ther than it becomes the government of every Christian 
country to provide against open violations of public order 
and religion. So much as this is demanded of every go- 
vemmant bearing the name of Christian ; not by any 
church, nor in support of any particular church, but in 
order that it may correspond with the very elements of 
Christian society. 

In regard to the studies pursued by theological stu- 
dents at the universities,* they not only have the privi- 
lege of attending lectures on such other branches as they 
may choose, but are also expected and required to con- 
tinue their attention to, and make further progress in, 
the studies of the philosophical department or faculty of 
letters. Every student of theology, therefore, is also in- 
scribed in this faculty ; and in addition to his theological 
studies, is required to attend lectures on logic, metaphy- 
sics, ethics or moral philosophy, and the philosophy of 
religion ; by which last is understood, the philosophical 
exhibition of the eternal and universal ideas which lie at 
the foundation of every particular religion, and the ex- 
amination of the religious tendencies and propensities of 
our nature. In addition to these, it is not unusual for the 
students of theology to pursue classical philology and li- 



* In the remarks which follow, the writer has reference princi- 
pally to the universities of Prussia. The same may be applied how- 
ever, in most respects, to all the other protestant universities of 
Germany. 
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terature to a very considerable extent; or to attend 
lectures on history, or on one or more of the natural 
sciences. Indeed, the means are furnished, and youn^ 
men are invited, to extend their researches into the 
whole field of ancient and modem literature, and to wan- 
der at wiU throughout the wide kingdom of science and 
nature. 

K The regular BrodccUegioy or courses of lectures ne- 
cessary to be heard in order to sustain the future exami- 
nations, and to be regarded as qualified to enter upon 
the sacred office, are usually classed under three heads, 
viz. such as are propesdeuticdl or introductory, such as 
are theoretical, and such as are practieaL 

The propaedeutical lectures comprise the so called 
theological eneyclopaedia, introductions to the Old and 
New Testament, and hermeneutics. These, of course, 
are ail preparatory studies. The course on encyclopae- 
dia professes to present to the student, a survey of the 
whole circle of theological learning. It is also called 
Hodegetik^* from cdfj/ew to lead the way^ and then in- 
cludes under it, 1. £!ncyclop<»edia'\ in the stricter sense, 
(NT an objective exhibition of the nature^ character, and 
condition of the science to be taught, (in this case theolo- 
gy ;) of the subdivisions of the science into diff<^ent de- 
partments or disciplines^ and the character of each of 
these ; and of the relation which each particular disci- 
line bears to the whole. 2. It includes also Methodo^ 
fX or the proper method of study, which is the sub^ 
jeciioe part of this introductory course, and presupposes 
the encyclopaedia or objective part. Its business is, first, 

* [Hodegetics, from •^ynrt»»s, meaas preparatory instruetioB or 
directions for entering on the study of any seience.] En. 

f [Theological Encyclopedia is the circle of theological sciences, 
or a more theoretical smrey and enumeration of them.] Ed. i 

X [Methodology consists in shewing bow the study of theology 
must in general be arranged and pursued ; in what order and suc- 
cession the lectures may most appropriately be heard ; in what con- 
nection with each other and with preparatory and auxiliary studies 
and sciences they may best be taken up ; and how they may best 
be aided and sustained by prirate diligence and various exer- 
cises.] £o. 
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to shew what are the necessary qualifications in those 
^eho devote themselves to the study of a science, and to 
point out the hinderances which lie in their path ; second- 
ly, to shew in what particular way the different branches 
or departments of the science may best be studied ; and 
tliis is shewn from the nature of the science itself. 
The utiUty of an introductory course like this, in the 
study of theology, cannot be called in question. The 
student thereby obtains a clear idea of the object of his 
studies ; and by knowing definitely the relations which 
the different departments bear to each other, and to the 
science considered as a whole, he is enabled to pursue 
them in a proper order, and thus acquire a knowledge of 
them with greater ease to himself. How few are the 
students of theology, who, on first entering upon their 
career, have any adequate conceptions of the wide field 
that lies before them 1 The object of such a course of 
lectures is, to spread before them a map or plan of this 
field ; to mark out its subdivisions with all their metes and 
bounds ; and to accompany this map with a description 
of the various roads and paths, by which they are to ar- 
rive at the different parts of the field ; of the obstacles 
to be avoided or encountered, and the best means of 
overcoming them ; and of the preparations and the im- 
plements which the traveller must take along with him. 
This is a topic to which, no doubt, more attention might 
profitably be paid in the theological seminaries of our own 
country. Indeed, this introductory study is in Germany 
considered so important in theology, that provision is 
made in every university for such a course in each se- 
mester ; and it is always the first object of the student's 
attention. With this course of lectures is also usually 
connected a synopsis of the literature of theology ; or a 
list of the best books in the several departments, with a 
brief account and character of each. 

The other propaedeutical courses, viz. introductions to 
the Old and New Testament, and hermeneutics, are also 
necessarily preparatory in their nature. In order pro- 
perly to understand, in their full force and extent, the 
truths of the Bible, which are the foundation of all theo- 
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logy, we ought to be acquainted with the histoiy and 
character and condition of the sacred books in which they 
are contained ; we must know not only the general prin- 
ciples on which they, like all other books, are to be in- 
terpreted, but also the peculiar circumstances and charac- 
teristics which serve in any way to throw light upon and 
affect their particular interpretation. These are there- 
fore subjects to which an early attention is always given ; 
although there is less regularity in this respect, than in 
regard to the general subject of encyclopaedia. One of 
the most celebrated introductory courses is that of Ge- 
senius on the Old Testament, which never fsdls to draw 
a crowd of hearers sufficient to fill his large attditorium 
almost to suffocation. 

The regular courses of theoretical* lectures are those 
on the exegesis of the Old and New Testament, and 
archaeology of the Scriptures ; systematic and symbolic 
theology, and ethics ; the history of doctrines, ecclesi- 
astical history and antiquities. In some of the universi- 
ties, as at Halle, there are given regular courses of exe- 
getical lectures on the whole of the New Testament, 
which extend through two years. Such were formerly 
the lectures of Knapp, of which the substance is said to 
have been published in the Exegetisches Handhuchy 
Leips. 1799 ff» The same course is also pursued by 
Wegscheider and Thilo, who always read at the same 
hour, but on different parts of the New Testament 
Tholuck has likewise recently commenced upon the 
same plan. The first semester is usually occupied with 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, which are 
read according to a harmony ; the second semester is 



* [Christian Theology, regarded as a science, comprises two grand 
divisions, viz. Theoretical and Practical theology. The former re- 
gards Christianity in and by itself, as a higher and nobler phenome- 
non in the life of man, and aims to unfold it in its origin, in its 
essential nature, and in its various modifications and historical charac- 
ter. The latter instructs the future teacher of religion how to pro- 
ceed in communicating to others, in the best possible manner, the 
knowledge and conviction which he himself has acquired, and also 
that higher spiritual life which these are adapted to &waken.J 
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filled out with the Gospel of John and the Acts of the 
Apostles ; while the Epistles and the Apocalypse are di- 
vided between the semesters of the second year. Speci- 
mens of the general mode of lecturing on the New Tes- 
tament may be seen in the Harvdhuch above mentioned ; 
and also in the Commentaries of Flatt on the Epistles, 
-which were published without alteration from his manu- 
script lectures. In other universities, as at Berlin, the 
courses on the New Testament are less regular and gene- 
ral, and include only particular books. Each professor, 
who chooses to read on the New Testament, selects such 
hooks as he prefers, and reads upon them in a regular 
order, or not, as he pleases. Neander, for instance, lec- 
tures upon the Gospels of Matthew and of John, and has 
at times taken up most or all of the Epistles ; but of late 
years, he confines himself to these Gospels and to the 
larger Epistles of Paul. 

The same is true in regard to the exegesis of the Old 
Testament. It would here be obviously impossible to 
deliver lectures on the whole of this part of the Bible ; 
and therefore every professor selects the particular ground 
which he will occupy. Some make for themselves a stated 
course ; while others vary their lectures at will. Gesenius 
has adopted the former method, and his course covers 
two years. It consists of lectures on the books of Gene- 
sis, Isaiah, Psalms, and Job. The lectures on Isaiah are 
mostly nothing but an abstract of his printed commentary, 
condensed into a much narrower compass, and with little 
or no illustration from the cognate dialects. It may seem 
strange that these lectures should be fully attended, when 
it is so easy to obtain the book, and thus possess a com- 
plete commentary ; but the poverty of many of the stu- 
dents, the desire of possessing an epitome including the 
results of the professor's newest investigations, the prefer- 
ence which is felt for instruction viva voccy and perhaps 
fashion too in some degree, conspire to render the lecture- 
room not less crowded at these, than at the other lectures 
of the same professor. His course on the Psalms bears 
a very general resemblance to the Commentary of De 
Wette ; exhibiting, however, somewhat less of taste and 
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more of philology. The diificulties of the book of Gene- 
sis vanish with him entirely ; inasmuch as he considers 
this book merely as a collection of ^D^o/, compiled, as 
well as the rest of the Pentateuch, at a period not earlier 
than the time of the Jewish kings, and on a level, as to 
authority, with the fables of other oriental nations in re- 
gard to the creation and early history of our race. In 
Halle there is no orthodox evangelical lecturer on any 
part of the Old Testament. In Berlin, Hengstenberg 
reads upon the prophecies respecting the Messiah, and 
some other portions ; but his lectures are thinly attended. 
Indeed the study of Hebrew and oriental literature in 
general, excites little comparative attention at BerHn. In 
Halle much more time and attention are devoted to both. 
Gesenius gives occasionally lectures on the elements of 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic ; and there are also private 
teachers in these and the other oriental tongues. 

The lectures on systematic theology * are exceedingly 
various in their character, according to the point of view 
under which the professor chooses to consider his subject. 
Sometimes it is simply a scientific theology, whose prin- 
ciples are deduced from, and founded upon reason alone. 
At other tiroes it is only biblical theology, or the doc- 
trines of the Bible arranged in a systematic form. — Some- 
times again both of these modes are combined, and the 
rehgion of reason and nature is extended or modified by 
the precepts of the Scriptures ; or the truths of the Bible 
are supported and illustrated by the principles of reason. 
At one time the doctrines are exhibited and discussed on- 
ly in their present form ; at another, the history of them 
is interwoven with the discussion. The greater part of 
the works on systematic theology published in Germany, 
have first been read as lectures in the universities ; and 
a£rord therefore a fair specimen of the mode of lecturing 

* This is the systematic arraxigement and exhibition of the doc- 
trines contained in the holy records, as ascertained by means of ex- 
egesis. Since now these doctrines appertain partly to Christian 
faith, and partly to Christian life, the whole is subdivided into dog- 
matics, or the doctrines relating to faith, and ethics or morals, i. e. 
the doctrines relating to practice. 
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on these subjects. Such are the works of Twesten, Hahn, 
Nitzsch, Schleiennacher, De Wette, Marheinecke, Weg^ 
seheider, &c. to mention only those of liying authors. 
The excellent work of Knapp, also, which is now in the pro* 
gress of translation in this country, was published without 
alteration from his manuscript course. All these lectures 
properly regard the general system of theological doc- 
trines, without reference to them as held by any particu- 
lar church. The lectures on SifmboUkj on the contrary, 
or on the symbols or confessions of the various churches, 
are devoted to the exhibition of the doctrines as held by 
these churches ; and as the history of creeds and confes- 
«ons is of course brought into view, it is obvious that the 
whole subject is thus thrown open for discussion. 

The DogmengescJUchte or history of doctrines, as has 
been before remarked, very commonly also forms a part of 
the regular lectures on ecclesiastical history. Indeed, both 
this and the history of creeds and confessions form such 
an integral part of this general history, that they cannot 
be passed over in treating of the latter without some no- 
tice ; although it depends altogether on the plan of the 
lecturer, to what extent they shall be rendered prominent. 
The courses of lectures on ecclesiastical history itself 
commonly occupy at least two semesters, and are given 
six times a week. This is usually a very popular subject, 
and is treated fully, and generally in an interesting man- 
ner. In Halle, there are no less than four courses given, 
viz. by Qesenius, Thilo, UUmann, and Guerike ; and al- 
so another course on antiquities by the younger Niem- 
eyer. These are so arranged, as that no two professors 
read at the same time on the same part of the course ; 
and Gesenius and Thilo take the alternate years. In 
Berlin, Neander has no one to compete with him in a 
general course ; although courses on particular periods or 
subjects are occasionally given by other instructors. The 
same is the case with Gieseler at Bonn. The text of the 
published Manual of the latter professor, is a specimen of 
his own manner of lecturing, and also of that of Gesenius.^ 

* Prof. Gieseler was formerly the pupil and Jiacal of Gesenius ; 
NO. v. F .233 
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The manner of Neander corresponds to that of his great 
work now in the course of publication ; though his lec- 
tures, of course, are much less copious. The system of 
lecturing which is common to ail, is to divide the whole 
ground of ecclesiastical history into epochs or periods ; 
and then under each to give separately, first, the external 
history of the clfurch, or a general narrative of events, 
with reference to its external relations ; and then the m- 
temcU history, or the events occurring within the church, 
such as its internal regulations, disputes, councils, the 
history of doctrine, and ecclesiastical antiquities properly 
so called, or views of the manners and customs of the 
early Christians, their modes of worship, literature, &c. — 
Not unfrequently also, separate courses of lectures are 
given on some one of these particular subjects. 

The lectures on the practical part of theology * com- 
prise pastoral theology, or the proper mode of exercising 
the pastoral office ; Katecheiiky or the method of impart- 
ing religious instruction to children, as by catechisms ; 
Homiletiky or the art of preaching ; and lAturgik^ or the 
mode of conducting public worship. All these departments 

and the text of the earher part of his Manual, bears a strong resem- 
blance to the lectures of the latter. 

* Practical Theology embraces, in accordance with its great aim, all 
the breuiches of theological science which relate to Preaching. The 
object of them all is, to point out the multiplied ways and forms, in 
which the truths of the Christian religion may be most certainly and 
effectually brought home to, and appropriated by, the hearts of men, 
according to their various capacities and temperaments respectively. 
This department is therefore often called Pastoral Theology ; al- 
though, according to the prevailing terminolgy, this last is still treat- 
ed as a particular branch of practical theology. 

Pastoral Theology (Instruction in Pastoral Wisdom, i. e. Pas- 
toral Science) points out in what manner the clergyman, as a pas- 
tor having the care of souls, should order his conduct in all his re- 
lations to the people under his charge ; and also, as a servant of 
the church and state, towards those who are set over him. Hence, 
also, the science of Pastoral Theology includes at least some de- 
gree of attention to the Ecclesiastical or Canon Law ; or, if not to 
this general subject, Cwhich is usually taught by the Professors of 
Law,) yet to that particular branch of it which is recognized as valid 
in the church, country, or province, where the individual is to spend 
his days 
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are taught scientifically and theoretically ; and also prac- 
tically so far as opportunity is afforded. The first how- 
ever obviously admits of little or no practical illustration 
at a university ; although the professors who teach these 
branches, are at the same time usually pastors. At any 
rate, pastoral theology in its proper sense, as consisting 
in the exercise of the pastoral office out of the church, is 
less understood, or at least far less practised, than in this 
country. In catechetics and homiletics, both the theory 
and practice are illustrated and accompanied by the re- 
quisite historical notices. The subject of liturgies is rather 
historical than otherwise ; and has assumed of late, at 
least in Prussia, a high degree of interest, inconsequence 
of the introduction of a new liturgy by the government, 
in doing which the king himself took a very active part. 

Such are in general the regular courses of instruction 
at the German universities, in the several departments of 
theological study. Besides these there are also the sem- 
inaries mentioned above (p. 28), in which the professors 
meet the students on a more familiar footing, and the ex- 
ercises are conducted more in the manner of conversa- 
tion. The theological Seminarium in the university of 
Halle, which may be taken as a sample of the rest, con- 
sists of ^y& divisions, viz. in the exegesis of the Old Tes- 
tament under the guidance of Gesenius ; that of the New 
Testament under Wegscheider ; in church history under 
Thilo ; in systematic theology under Tholuck ; and in 
homiletics under Marks ; with which last are connected 
catechetical exercises under Wagnitz. The exercises in 
the division under Gesenius consists sometimes in writ- 
ing Hebrew, which the professor corrects ; at other times 
in discussions upon Hebrew grammar and kindred topics, 
in which all may take part ; and again in the interpreta- 
tion of particular books of the Old Testament, in which 
the pupils are also called upon. These meetings are held 
once a week, and are interesting and instructive. You 
have here the first Hebrew scholar of the day, just as in 
Paris at the recitations of De Sacy you have the first 
Arabic scholar of the age, placing himself in a manner at 
your disposal, and ready to answer your questions and re- 
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solve all your difficulties. This is a very pleasing feature 
in the arrangements for public instruction, both in Ger- 
many and France. The same remarks hold true, mutatis 
mutandis^ in regard to the other divinons of the Se9mn»* 
rium. Besides these, the students often unite among 
themselves in companies of five or six, to review together 
the lectures which they have written down ; and indivi- 
dual professors also hold private recitations and exercises, 
in the several branches to which the students have already 
attended. These last are sometimes partly in the nature 
of private examinations ; at others, they are repetitions 
of preceding lectures ; and sometimes also they consist 
of r^ular private instruction on the same or kindred 
topics.* 

* The following abstract of the Lectiomhlatt Gt Catalogve of 
Lectures of the University of Halle for the summer semester froB 
May 3 to Sept. 18, 1830, will shew the nature of the studies pur- 
sued. It should however be borne in mind, that as several of the 
professors read stated courses of two years' continuance, the cata- 
logue of any other semester would present, in many respects, a dif- 
ferent list of subjects in all the departments. This abstract includes 
only the faculty of theology and a part of that of philosophy. 

THEOLOGY. 

Theological Encyclopaedia and Methodology, Niemeyer. — Ency- 
ctopaedia and theological literature, Guerike. — Hermeneutics, We- 
ber and Niemeyer. 

Biblical Archaeology of the Old and New Testament, Gesemtu. 
— Historical and critical Introduction to the Old Testament, GW- 
rike, — Books of the Old Testament to be explained: The first 
chapters of Genesis by Stange. — Job, Wahl. — The Psalms gram- 
matically, Schott, Priv. Teacher. — Isaiah, Gesenius. — Minor Pro- 
phets, Rodiger Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, Rodiger. 

— Prophecies respecting the Messiah, Fritzacke. — ^Historical critical 
Introduction to the New Testament, UUmann. — In the New Tes- 
tament to be explained : The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
Tholuck. — The same Gospels, Wegscheider. — Epistles to Timothy 

and Titus, and also those to the Romans and Hebrews, Thilo 

Exegeticsi and homiletical Lectures on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians by Marks, — History of Christ's Passion and Resurrection, 
Tholztck and Wegscheider, 

General History of Doctrines, Wegscheider and UUmann, — Sys- 
tematic Theology, Weber. — The same in connection with the His- 
tory of particular doctrines, Wegscheider, after his InstituHones, &c. 
The same in comecticMi with a view of the History of Doctrines, 
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Such is the general outline of the course of theolo- 
gical studies pursued in the German universities ; vary- 

T%oluck.-^On the symbolical Books of the Evangelical Church* 
beginning with the Augsburg Confession, Guerike, 

General History of Religion and the Church to the time of Gre- 
gory VII., Thilo The same from Gregory VII. to the present 

time, Guerike. — Lives and Writings of the Apostolical Father^ 
UOmann, — History of the Reformation, Lorentz, P. T. 

Practical Theology, Franke, P. T Homiledcs and their His- 
tory, Marks, — The Preaching of distinguished Pulpit Orators of 
our own and other times, WagnUz, — Catechetics, Wagnitz and 
Frankcj P. T. — Catechetical Exercises by Weber. — Popular Dog- 
matics, Fritzsche. 

In the royal theological J^minarium, the exercises in the Exege- 
sis of the Old Testament to be directed by GesenitUy and to consist 
in the Interpretation of the Proverbs of Solomon ; those in the 
Exegesis of the New Testament, by Wegscheider ; those in the di- 
vision of Ecclesiastical History, by Thilo; in the division of Dog- 
matics, by Tholuck ; in that of Homiletics and Liturgies, by Marks ; 
Wagnitz to direct the catechetical exercises of the latter division. 

Examinations on Systematic Theology to be held by Weber and 
Fritzsche; and in the History of Religion and the Churph, by 
Guerike. — A Repetitorinm on the Introduction to the Old and New 
Testament offered by Rodiger. — Exercises in the Interpretation of 
the New Testament offered by Fritzsche, 

Omitting here the faculties of jurisprudence and medicine, and 
passing over in that of philosophy the departments of philosophy 
proper and pedagogics, (in which eleven courses of lectures are 
announced,) mathematics, the natural sciences, (in which botanical 
lectures and excursions are announced by the celebrated Sprengel,) 
and political economy, we adduce only Uie divisions of history and 
philology. 

BISTOaiCAL SCIKVCES. 

Universal History, Leo. — Ancient Universal History, VoigteL — 
Geography of the Ancients, and their writings on this subject, 

Lange. — General Mythology, Rosenkranz, P. T The religious 

and domestic Life of the Greeks, Meier. — History of the middle 
ages, and of modem times, Pfaff, P. T. — History of the Carolin- 
gian race, Lorentz^ P. T. — History of the Crusaides, Pfaff, — His- 
tory of the Reformation, Lorentz. — History of the Sev«n years' 
war, vojft HbgeTj P. T. — Modem History, from 1786 to 1818, Leo, 
— Prasuan Statistics, Voigtel. 

Exercises in the Historical Sodety to be directed by Prof. Voigtd. 

PHILOLOGY. 

1. Classical. History of Eloquence among the Greeks and 
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ing indeed in all according to the taste and cliaracter 
^d convenience of the different professors, hut yet com* 

Romans, Raabe History of Greek Poetry, Eitsckl, P. T Greek 

writers to be explained : Pindar's Olympic Odes, Lange Philoc- 

tetus of Sophocles, Fortschy P. T. — Antigone of Sophocles or He- 
cuba of Euripides, Stager, P. T. — Hymn of CIcanthes, Lange 

Plato's Symposium and Phaedon, Bemhardy. — Aristotle's Poetics^ 
Schutz. — Theophrastua' Characteristics, Meier, 

History of Roman Literature, Bemhardy, — Works of Roman 
writers to be explained : Plautus' Miles gloriosus by Bitschl, P. T. 

— Odes of Horace, Raabe and Bemhardy Cicero de Oratore by 

Schutz. — ^Cicero's Orations on private rights, with an introduction 
on the civil process of the Romans in the time of the RepubUc, 
Meier. — Cicero de Natura Deorum by Fortsch, P. T. — Seneca's 
Physical Investigations, Schweigger. 

In the royal philological Seminariumy the members to be in- 
structed in Interpretation, Disputation, and the writing of LatiOy 
by Professors Schutz, Meier, and Bemhardy. — Exercises in the 
speaking and writing of Latin, offered by Prof. Lange and by 
Fortsch and Bitschl. 

2. Oriental. History of Oriental Literature, JFahl. — Oriental 
Palaeography, Gesenius. — Hebrew Grammar, Schott, P. T. — Ara- 
bic Grammar, with interpretation of selections from De Saey's 
Chrestomathy, Schott. — Lectures on the Shemitish Dialects, or on 
the Persian, Coptic, and Sanscrit Languages, offered by Wahl. 
(This offer is rarely accepted.) — Sanscrit Grammar, with interpre- 
tation of the Episode of the Maha Bharata, Rodiger. — Elements of 
the Chinese Language, Schott. 

Instruction in the modem European languages is also oflfered. 

In Berlin, during the same summer (1830), the principal lectures 
announced by the theological faculty, were the following : Theo- 
logical Encyclopaedia, Marheinecke. — Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, Hengstenberg Sections of Genesis, Bellermann. — The 

Psalms, Hengstenberg. — Isaiah, as also Hebrew Grammar and the mi- 
nor Prophets, Uhleinann, P. T. — Job, Senary, P. T. — Gospel of 
Matthew, Neander. — Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in De 
Wette's and Liicke's Harmony, von Gerlach, P. T. — Epistle to the 
Romans, Hengstenberg. — Ecclesiastical History till Gregory I., Rhein* 
loald. — Later History of the Church, Neander, — Life, theological 
character, and writings of the distinguished teachers of the ancient 
church, Neander. — Systematic Theology, after his work: * D«r 
christliche Glaube,' Schleiermacher. — Theological Moral, Marhei- 
necke. — Catechetics and Pastoral Theology, Strauss; as also the 
History of Homiletics, and homiletical exercises. 

Under the head of History and Geography, the following are a 
few of the lectures announced. Chronology of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Christians, Arabs, and Persians, Ideler, 
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ing in all the universities to the grand result of propae- 
deatical, theoretical, and practical lectures, on all the 
various departments of theology. The order in which 
these lectures are to be attended, has hitherto been left 
entirely to the discretion of the pupil ; the necessity of 
attending them at all lies not in any requisition of the 
university, but in the circumstance that such an atten- 
dance is demanded by the government in order for ad- 
mission to a future examination. For this end, each stu- 
dent is required to have his Anmeldwngsbogeny or sheet 
on which the different courses that he attends are enter- 
ed and signed by the different professors, with a note also of 
the degree of attendance. In regard to the order of study 
too, some arrangements have of late been introduced, 
especially at the university of Berlin, by which it is in 
some degree regulated, and the students prevented from 
commencing, as was sometimes done, with the practical 
part of theology, before they had paid any attention to 
the preparatory and theoretical parts. In Halle, there is 
also something of the same kind ; but it exists there only 
in the shape of a recommendation from the theological 
faculty. As a general rule, encydopeiedia is everywhere 
the first course ; as to the other courses there can be 
no definite arrangement, inasmuch as the times at which 
they are read are irregular, and depend solely on the 
convenience of the professor. 

— ^Ethnography and Geography of Asia, C. Bitter. — Geography of 
ancient Latium, C. Ritter. 

In Philology are the following among many others. History^ of 
Greek Literature, Bockh, — Elements of Latin and Greek, Bekker. 

— Hebrew and Arable Grammar, Senary Elements of Arabic 

Grammar, Hengstenherg. — Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic Languages, Bopp Antigone and Oedi- 
pus Colon, of Sophocles, Bockh. — Isocrates, Bekker. — Satires of 
Horace, Zumpt. — Ardshuna's Journey, and Hidimba's Death, Epis- 
odes of the Maha-Bharata, Bopp. 

In Berlin the royal theological Seminarium has only the divisions 
of Exegesis under Hengstenherg, and of the History of the Church 
and of Doctrines under Neander and Marheinecke. — That the Se- 
minarium at Halle is more frequented, arises probably chiefly from 
the fact, that there are usually twice as many theological students 
at Halle, as at Berlin. 
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Further than the obligations which necessarily sfftmg 
out of the requisitions hitherto enumerated, the uniTer- 
sities have, or appear to have, no direct control orer 
the time of the students, nor ever the apportionment 
of that time, nor over their conduct and actions, so long 
as they commit no gross violations of law or public de- 
corum. This is true in general, in regard to students of 
every class. The only further requisition made in Pn^ 
sia on students of theology, as such, has reference to their 
future employment as teachers and ministers of Grod's 
word, and is simply this, that *they shall attend publie 
worship, and go to the communion a certain number of 
times every year. This is a 'new regulation ; and it 
may 4)e regarded as an indication of the state of feeling 
among the great body of theological students, that thu 
requisition was generally viewed by them as an arbitrary- 
infringement on their Uberty of action, and as impoang 
upon them an additional burden <^ grievous to be borne." 
As a proof of the improving state of morals and discipline 
among the theological students of Halle, it is mentioned 
in a recent public report on the state of that university, 
that the theologians are more regular in their attendance 
on the public religious services. In this neglect of pub* 
lie wor^ip, however, the students do but follow out the 
example of most of the professors, as well those of theo- 
logy as others, who, generally speaking, are rarely seen 
within the walls of a church. And it is no wonder, 
when these, the teachers and the future preachers of the 
word, thus fail in the performance of the public duties 
of religion, that the practice of frequenting the house of 
God should have fallen into desuetude among the people 
at large. But to this topic we shall probably return, at 
a future opportunity. 

These remarks refer, of course, to the great body of 
theological students ; and more particularly to those of 
Halle, which after all is the great theological school of 
Germany. There are however many exceptions, and 
many persons to whom remarks like the foregoing can* 
not apply. There are not unfirequently pious and gifted 
individuals among the students, who pursue the course of 
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theological studies with the purest ardour, in order to be- 
come faithful and able and devoted ministers of the word 
of God. Their object is not, as in most cases, merelj 
to study a profession with a view to future subsistence ; 
but they take every opportunity to improve themselves 
in all that may the better qualify them to fill the sacred 
office. It is this class of students mostly, who make use 
of the privilege of preackingy which is permitted to re- 
gular theological students at the university. This how- 
ever can take place only with the special license of the 
Siq>erintendent of the place, on each and every occasion ; 
and the sermon to be delivered must also have been ex- 
amined and approved by him. The preaching of the 
students is usually, of course, confined to the neighbour- 
ing villages, or to the less frequented services in the dty 
i^urches, as in the afternoon of Sunday, or the early 
service of that day at 6 o'clock in the morning. 

In regard to the intercourse between the students of 
theology and the professors, the same evil exists that 
was alluded to at p. 59, in respect to all students. The 
professors, generally speaking, know nothing of their pu- 
pils except in the lecture room ; they take no pei^onal 
interest in their general character, or deportment, or 
progress in their studies, nor in their mental and moral 
developement. Whether they improve their time or 
waste it ; whether they are pious men, or dissipated ; 
whether they are likely to prove ^ burning and shining 
lights in the church," or to become " wolves in sheep's 
clothing," and vex and desolate the community of Chris- 
tians ; are all questions of entire indifference in the eyes» 
or at least in the practice, of most theological professors. 
A few in Berlin and Halle, and in other universities, 
have adopted a different course ; and the result has hi- 
therto been auspicious. This however is no official 
duty ; and indeed, so far as this is concerned, the moral 
and religious cultivation of the students is left wholly 
unprovided for. They unite sometimes, indeed, for this 
purpose among themselves ; but these unions are for the 
most part regarded with an evil eye by those in autho* 
rity s and even those professors who <hraw around them 
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a little cluster of students for the purpose of religious 
improvement, and especially of private devotion, have 
not always escaped notice and censure. An allusion has 
already been made to a case of this sort, in the account 
formerly given of Gottingen. It is to the honour of the 
Prussian government, that it rather encourages this course 
of proceeding in the university of Berlin ; though its ex- 
ample has not been sufficient to restrain the magistracy 
of some other cities, from wishing to adopt an opposite 
policy. 

There remains nothing further to remark in refereDce 
to the residence of theological students at the universities, 
but that in Prussia they have been required for some 
years past to attend lectures also on Padagogik^ or the 
science of education and instruction ; inasmuch as the 
superintendence of the common schools is connected 
with the exercise of the pastoral office. For this object 
there exists also a pedagogical Seminarium in each of 
the Prussian universities ; in which appropriate exercises 
are practised by the students. 

The required term of residence at a university for or- 
dinary students of theology, is three years. One of 
these, however, may be spent at the university of any 
other German state ; the requisite testimonials being pro- 
duced of regular attendance and of good conduct. But 
in Prussia it is not uncommon for the students of other 
universities, whose means will afford it, to prefer spend- 
ing a year at Berlin. Indeed, other things being equal, 
this would be a matter of preference with students of all 
classes ; since it seems to be generally understood, that 
the choice of Berlin is rather viewed with favour by the 
government, and a residence there gives a young man a 
greater chance of being noticed by those in authority, 
and thus affords him a better prospect of future employ* 
ment.* 

* In Wiirtemburg there is a certain class of theological students 
who are required to residence years at the university. This how- 
ever arises from a peculiar institution in that kingdom, which takes 
the pupils at the age of about 12 years, and educates them through- 
out at the expense of the government. The boys of the greatest 
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Thus far our attention has been occupied with the 
course of studies pursued by theological students during 
their residence at a university. It is a course fully and 
completely professional ; as entirely so as the course at 
any of our theological seminaries ; and these therefore, 
and not our colleges, are the institutions of our own coun- 
try, between which and the German universities a com- 
parison can in any way be instituted. The object of both 
is the same, viz. professional study. The subjects of study 
are more or less the same ; the great difference in this 
respect being only in the mode and extent of instruction. 
But in another respect the difference is deep and funda- 
mental. There, to use the common distinction, the whole 
system of obligation and discipline regards only the head ; 
here it refers also to the heart. There, if a student avoid 
open immoralities, he may become by mere study a distin- 
guished theologian ; here, in order to be regarded as a the- 
ologian, he must as yet be also regarded as a sincere Chris- 
tian ; as one who considers his profession not as a means 
of subsistence, but has embraced it from high and holy 
motives of duty towards God and towards his fellow-men. 
This is an association of ideas so utterly unknown in Ger- 



promise in the gymnasia are selected, and have the offer of being 
thus supported, if they will adopt the clerical profession. They 
are then sent to the primary theological schools ; of which there 
are four in the kingdom, three protestant and one catholic. Here 
they remain four year@, and go through a regular and fixed 
course of study. They are then transferred to the university of 
Tubingen, where they remain five years more ; two of which, how- 
ever, it is believed, are mostly devoted to a preparatory course, as 
in the university of Copenhagen. This seminaryy as it is called, 
provides for one hundred protestants, and as many catholics. The 
government furnishes them with board and lodging ; and thus gives 
them their whole support and instruction for nine years in all ; but 
in return for this the pupils yield their personal liberty and wishes, 
and become entirely subservient to the will of the government, and 
must do all its bidding, whatever their own tastes or circumstances 
may be. In 1829, out of 222 protestant theological students at 
Tubingen, 97 were in the seminary and lived in commons, and \2b 
in the city. Of catholics there were 117 in commons, and 54 in 
the city; in all 171. The whole annual expense of these institu- 
tions is between 90,000 and 100,000 florins, or more than £7600. 
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many, that when it was at several times mentioned to 
pious and distinguished men there, that in this country 
the term theologian had hitherto always implied the ex- 
hibition of personal religion and vital piety, they express* 
ed the utmost surprise and delight at a state of things so 
congenial to their feelings, and yet so different from any 
thing in their own country, or, as they had supposed, in 
any other part of the world. May God preserve our 
churches and our schools from such a state of things, as 
shall ever give occasion for a separation of these ideas, 
either in language or in practice ! 



PART III. 



EXAMINATIONS^ MINISTERIAL STANDING, &c. 

We have already accompanied the German theol<^cal 
student to the close of his regular course of study ; to 
the time when, having resided three years at a university, 
he is permitted by the government to offer himself for 
examination, with a view to enter upon the practice of 
the sacred profession as a teacher or a minister of the 
Gospel. We now propose to follow him through his va- 
rious examinations and trials, until he is established in his 
calling. 

At the close of his university career, there are two 
courses open before the student of theology, in order to 
arrive at a future station in the church ; one of which 
however can be adopted but by few, while the other is 
open to all. He may either take the regular degrees in 
theology at the university, and become a teacher or pro- 
fessor there ; (which also gives him the right of becom- 
ing a preacher ;) or he may submit himself to the usual 
examinations before a commission or consistory, and thus 
directly enter the church. We will first accompany 
those who take the former course. . 

It has already been stated, that all students of theo- 
logy are also inscribed in the faculty of philosophy. In 
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connection with this, all those who wish to devote them- 
selves to the business of theological teachers, and to be- 
come future professors in that department, usually, if not 
always, take the degree of Doctor in Philosophy, which 
is equivalent to our Master of Arts. This is granted 
after examination by the faculty, and after defending in 
public a Latin dissertation, or being expressly excused 
therefrom. This however does not yet qualify a person 
to become one of the privatim docentes in either faculty. 
In the philosophical he must, regularly, still hold another 
public disputation, if he wishes to become a teacher there ; 
and in order to teach in the theological faculty, he must 
further take the degree of Licentiate of Theology. This 
is the lowest degree in theology, and is granted after 
examination by the theological faculty, and after main- 
taining a dispute in public. The examination for this de- 
gree, being by authority of the university and not of the 
government, is held by the faculty, and not by a com- 
mission or consistory, as is the case with those who are 
candidates for the pastoral office ; but it embraces of 
course, in most ^respects, the same ground ; with more 
particular reference perhaps to those branches, in which 
the candidate expects to teach. The examination also 
assumes a higher and more scientific character, in regard 
to those few who are to be scientific teachers, than with 
the many who become only pastors. The privileges, 
however, conferred by this degree are of a corresponding 
nature. The Licentiate of Theology is then qualified to 
read lectures, as a private teacher of theology in the uni- 
versities, has the liberty of preaching, and should he wish 
to become a pastor, he stands on the same footing as 
those, who in the other course have passed two examina- 
tions. This degree is now never taken, except by those 
who thus wish to become teachers ; the other course be- 
ing after all less difficult, and perhaps more speedy. 

The appointment of Professor extraordinarius makes 
the licentiate a permanent member of the university, and 
gives him a higher rank ; but does not affect in any way 
his university degree. Indeed, the term licentiate is 
never employed as a title of address ; while the title doctor 
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is very extensively given to those who have taken the de- 
gree of Doctor in Philosophy, without having been fur- 
ther promoted. But this also is laid aside, when the in- 
dividual becomes professor ; the latter title being of a 
higher value. As a general rule, the ordinary theological 
professors are also Doctors of Theology ; though this is 
not always the case. This has now become a merely hono- 
rary degree ; and is usually bestowed by the universities 
on distinguished individuals, as a mark of favour and re- 
spect. It may also be regularly taken by those who ap- 
ply for it ; but at an expense of about two hundred rix 
dollars. The privileges annexed to this degree are not 
yet obsolete. The title of Doctor of Theology super- 
sedes that of Professor of any kind. This degree also 
entitles the individual to receive ordination, if he desires 
it, without further examination or delay ; and is the high- 
est degree or rank conferred by the universities. The 
government, however, can and do bestow on theologians 
honorary titles, which are regarded as still higher. The 
most usual one is that of Condstorialrathy Counsellor or 
Assessor of the Consistory, a title with which is connect- 
ed no right or privilege whatever, and which is merely a 
mark of favour on the part of the government. It is of 
precisely the same character as the title of D.D. with us, 
though somewhat higher in name. The same is the case 
with the title Oberconsistorial/rathy which is a still higher 
degree of nominal honour. 

The course above described, has been followed by most 
of the distinguished theological teachers of the day. Tho- 
luck, for instance, both while private teacher and Profes- 
sor extraordinary at Berlin, was Licentiate of Theology. 
On being appointed ordinarius at Halle, the university of 
Berlin created him Doctor of Theology. In 1828, when 
about to set off for Rome as chaplain of the Prussian em- 
bassy in that city, he applied for and received ordination 
at Merseburg, in his character of Doctor of Theology, 
without examination. In 1830, in consequence of his 
having declined an invitation to go as court preacher to 
Dresden, the government conferred on him the title of 

Consisto7^ialrath, which is of course his present stvle of 
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address. Gesenius received the same title, after declin- 
ing his call to Gottingen in the place of Eichhorn. 

But. although these university degrees thus confer the 
right of preaching and of assuming the pastoral office, yet 
they hy no means render this imperative upon those who 
receive them. In Berlin, Neander and Hengstenberg 
are not preachers, and have never entered the sacred desk, 
while Strauss and Schleiermacher and Marheinecke and 
others, are also regular pastors of churches in the city, and 
commonly preach once on every sabbath. In Halle, Marks 
and Tholuck are the university preachers, and officiate 
on the alternate Sundays ; while Marks is also the after- 
noon preacher in one of the city churches. Niemeyer 
used formerly to preach occasionally ; but Gesenius, 
Wegscheider, UUmann, Thilo, and others, have never 
officiated as preachers, and, like Neander and Hengsten- 
berg, are not even regarded as belonging to the clerical 
profession. In the subdivision of labour which prevails 
in theology, as in all the other sciences, they undertake 
to teach those branches which have not a direct bearing 
upon the practical applications of theology ; for, as a gene- 
ral rule, the professors who teach homiletics and pastoral 
theology, are themselves preachers. The result of the 
whole then is, that the government connects with the de- 
grees conferred by the faculties of theology in the uni- 
versities, the same rights and privileges in regard to preach- 
ing, as are bestowed by the consistories ; that all theolo- 
gical professors and instructors in the universities have 
therefore the right of acting in the pastoral office ; while 
the exercise of this right is left to their own discretion. 

We return to the other and larger class of theological 
students, who take the more common course of entering 
upon the pastoral functions, not through the universities, 
but in the ordinary way prescribed by the government. 
This consists in an ejeamen pro candidatura or pro li- 
centia corwionandiy which may take place before the con- 
sistory, or before a commission appointed for that pur- 
pose m the universities ; and an examenpro ministerio^ 
after the interval of a year, which is held only by the 
consistory. 
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In regard to the first examination, the introductory 
proceedings are similar in their nature and object io 
those required in an examination before the faculty of 
philosophy, as detailed above. To each individual who 
applies for examination a theme or subject is assigned, 
on which he is expected to write a dissertation, which 
must be handed over to the examiners within the period 
of six weeks. After this, other subjects are assigned, on 
which the candidate must write upon the spot and under 
lock and key ; as in the examinations of the gymnasia. 
At the same time he must hold a cateckisatiofiy and also 
deliver a sermon upon an appointed text. Then follows 
the oral examination, in which six of the candidates are 
ordinarily taken up at once. This covers of course all 
the ground of the several Brodcollegia heretofore des- 
cribed ; and includes a particular examination on the 
exegesis of the Old and New Testaments ; on systema- 
tical and symbolical theology, and ethics ; on ecclesiasti- 
cal and doctrinal history; and also on philosophy and 
theological literature. The more particular examination 
on the practical department, is commonly reserved for 
the trial before the consistory. 

The degree of knowledge and acquirements exhibited 
by the candidates on examination, is marked by the dif- 
ferent classes or standing to which they are assigned. 
These different degrees of merit are designated as fol- 
lows ; 1. Excellent ; 2. Very good ; 3. Good ; 4. Mode- 
rate ; 5. Deficient. This last, of course, confers no claim 
to any right or office ; but it admits the candidate to 
another future trial. Those who stand in the first four 
classes, receive the licentiam concionandi ; and are called 
Candidates of Theology ; but they are not yet qualified 
to become pastors of churches. 

That this is not a mere examination pro fomui, is at 
once attested by the characters of the examiners, who 
are men of profound learning, either professors in the 
universities, or the most learned and distinguished of the 
clergy. It is also attested in Halle by the fact above 
mentioned, that in one year every sixth applicant was 
turned by on account of deficiency ; and although there 
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may have been in this case a more than ordinary strict- 
nesSy yet the number thus reiected or put by, constitutes 
everywhere not a very small proportion of the whole. 
And this is the turning point of the young theologian's 
life. To this time he has been looking forward in sdl his 

{irevious toilsome studies ; because if he fails here, he 
oses the fruit of all his anxious labours. If he cannot 
honourably sustain this examination ; if, above all, he be 
once turned by and fail upon a second Urial ; his bread for 
life is taken away, his namp as a scholar is dishonoured, 
and there is no part nor portion of his country whither 
he can retire and there regain his standing. Every ave* 
aue to his profession is for ever closed up to him ; and 
he must either starve, or consent to get his bread in 
some other humbler calling, with a mark of disparage*- 
ment stamped for ever on his brow. In these &cts we 
«ee the secret of that almost universal and unremitted 
diligence, which forms so distinguishing a characteristic of 
the students of the German universities. 

But in these examinations, rigorous and decisive as 
they are, there is one omission which strikes our feelings 
with surpiise and grief. By this door enter all the pas- 
tors and teachers of the church ; of that church, the ob- 
ject of which is to keep alive the pure and holy flame of 
the Christian religion, and to extend the boundaries of 
Ood's kingdom upon earth. But to those thus entering 
the question is never put, whether they have any regard 
for this kingdom of God ; whether they have ever pos- 
sessed the pure and holy flame of religious feeling ; whe- 
ther they are in any degree prompted to undertake this 
holy caUiag, from love to God or Christ, or to the souk 
of their fellow-men ! The church, alas ^ is no longer at 
her own disposal, and cannot prove '' the spirits of her 
prophets whether they be of God.** She is but the slave 
of civil power ; and all that she is at liberty to ask or 
know is, whether her prophets are regularly appointed by 
the king aiid his ministers. Not one question is ever 
asked as to their belief in a revelation, nor as to their 
personal motives in thus undertaking to be the ambassa- 
dors of God to man* When the shepherds are thus cho- 
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sen without any raferenoe to tlieir fidelky,iire weto vroii* 
der tbBt the flock should go astray and become widely 
scattered ? . 

The second examini^ion, or that pro mumisterie^ takes 
l^ace befbre the consistoiy after the interval of a year. 
Durmg this time the candidate is expected to have cmi* 
tinued his theological sttidies, and to have made lurdier 
progress, especiaSy in the practical part of thenu Thia 
is Ihe object of more particuktr attention in this eiaminti^ 
don* in other respects it resembles the first, in the d» 
9ert«dons and sermon to be exhibited, in the closet Im^ 
boMr, and in the oral examination on all the subjects abov« 
asentioned. Besides these, the caididate is also now eac«> 
•mined in regard to his knowledge of pedagogics and the 
prsfctical instruction and arrangement ofsehools* The 
ateiiding or degree of merit of each isuididatie» is here 
auurked by the same classification as belbre ; and he may 
in like manner be put by for further preparatimi and tttaL 
Those who receive the proper testimonials, are now qui£» 
fied to assume the pastoral office whenever they please* 

"niis interval of a year between the fii^ and second 
•exanimations, is employed in various ways. The canifi- 
-daite of theology, as has been said above, is permitted to 
preach, but may not yet be diosen as the pastor of a 
oburch ; a privilege to which he is entitled only after the 
second examinatioii. Many pursue their studies doraig 
this interval at a minversity ; others at their homes $ and 
a very few sometimes in the thedogied seminary 4it Wit- 
tenbei^* They are not, as a matter of course, botiwd to 
peseot themselves for the second examination predstly 
at the end of the year ; the regulation is only tuivt they 
cannot ^o it sooner. It is not unusual, therefore, to lind 
candidates of theology acting as teachers for a tiaie, in 
the gymnana or in private faanUies ; althot^h, as a g«i^ 
nd rule, they prefer to have first reguhuiy conqpkted all 
the requisite examinatioiis. 

After the second examination, as is said above, ^ 
•candidate becomes wak^^ihig, <x capable of Mng chosoi 
to t^ pastoral ottoe and to the immediate di«ge ef a 
<h«r«ih and people. He m now> in this r^speet^ nmy, isel- 
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kig wkk a candidate in our country, after he has received 
lioeose. The choice itself, however, is usnailj veiy dif< 
ferent from any thing that exists among us ; and is also 
different in the Farious parts of Germany. In some few 
instances indeed, partkularly in Westphalia, the churdies 
themselves have the right of choosing their own pastor^ 
SHKh in die same way as with us ; but their candidate 
aaost still be approved and accepted by the govemmest^ 
acting through the consistory. In other instances, the 
pastor is appointed by the owner or lord of the village^ 
who in such cases has commonly the right of property in 
the whole village and in the church itsdf ; and this im« 
pointment must also be sanctioned in tike manner by tne 
eoMstory, while the people of the pari^ have no voice 
wltatever in ike matter. Bnt the fact in a great majority 
of instances, is, that the gi£t of Ike livings depends imaae* 
diately on tke goveinment itself, and is bestowed jnst like 
any other office of state, tkrongh the ministry of a suboiw 
dinate department, which in th» case are i^e consistories. 
£ach of these has charge of a certain province or dis^ 
tfict ; and knows of course every vacancy whidi arises 
witlna its jurisdiction. They know also personally every 
candidate wko is under tkexr charge ; and it is not nre 
llat a candidate, and especially a favoured one, has hi$ 
-diocce between several parishes. Having received fais ap«> 
yointmcnt, in any of the dbove ways, he may if he pleases, 
niter the second examination, be immediately inducted. 

But if the C8ndidiri;e, kistead of thus entering at once 
fip€m the duties of a pastor, prefers to turn aside for a 
time, and either make further progress in his own studies^ 
or devote himself to public mstruetion, {in order for 
which he must tmdeigo an ^xamen pro scholar) or take 
imoo him the office of tutor in a |»ivate fiunily ; if for 
these t>r any odier reasons he does not within the inter- 
Tal of a year obtain a situation as pastor, he is then re** 
quired to sustain still another examination before he can 
1)0 admitted to the pastoral office. This third examina- 
AioD, kowever, is in some reseda an irregular, or ratkcr 
a variable one ; it-s character depending mocli upon the 
circumstances of the case. It is not usually termed an 
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esamen; but the consstory invite the candidate to a 
colloquium^ and then examine him more or less closely, 
according as a greater or less time has elapsed since his 
previous trial ; or as they may perceive that his standing 
or habits require. This regulation is obviously a judi- 
cious one ; aince otherwise a candidate who had sustained 
the second examination and had then adopted a diflferent 
course of life, could after the lapse of many years enter 
unrestrained upon the sacred office, for which, according 
to the established regulations of the country, he might 
be no longer qualified in any degree. 

When all tne previous steps have in this manner been 
taken ; when the young man has thus spent from four to 
seven years at a gymnasium or under other equivalent 
instruction, and three years more at a university, and has 
produced the necessary testimonials of propriety of con- 
duct and of having pursued the reqmsite branches of 
study ; when he has uus sustained the first examination, 
which admits him to preach ; and after a year the second 
examination, which qualifies him to enter upon the s»> 
cred office ; and in defeiult of thus entering within a year 
from that time, a third examination,— when all this has 
been accomplished, and the candidate has obtained a 
place of settlement, either by the invitation of a parish, 
or by the gift of the government ; he then receives orcfi* 
nsltion, and is inducted into his living. The ordination 
takes place under the authority and by direction of the 
consistory ; and after this has been accomplished, the 
future pastor is inducted, and invested with the authority 
and privileges of his office, by the superintendent of the 
diocese to which his parish belongs. 

OoTTiNGEN. The number of itudents at this Umyenity seems 
to haTe greatly diminished, in part, probably, on account oi thv 
{lolitical disturbances which occurred there two or three years sinco. 
Duriiig the summer semester of 1833, only 843 students were ma* 
triculated; of whom 215 were in Theology; 308 in Law; 206 in 
Medicine; and 114 in the faculty of PhUosophy. At the end of 
Noirember last, the number entered for the present winter semester 
was 833. In the summer of 1825 there were oTer 1500 students i 
and in the winter of 1829-30, nearly 1300. See p. 34. 
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The subject of this discourse has occupied the attention 
of so many profound minds, that it is impossible to offer 
any thing new. My object in addressing you is not dis- 
play or amusement. The distracting cares and the nume- 
rous occupations of an arduous profession, wholly unfit me 
for either. I come with the simple desire to be tiseful; and 
to raise my feeble voice in behalf of a subject intimately 
connected with the vital interests of the church. I do it 
cheerfully, because I believe it to be the cause of God. 
I would do it solemnly, because I believe that the neglect 
of it is eminently calculated to retard the progress of his 
church ; and because I fear, that the peculiar character of 
the age in which we live, subjects the clergy to continual 
temptations to such neglect. 

It is emphatically an age of intellectual enterprise. 
The human mind seems to have awaked to a conscious- 
ness of its powers, and is beginning to put them forth in 
the direction for which they were created. A general 
desire for knowledge in the various departments of sci- 
ence, pervades all classes of the community Learning, 
no longer confined within the walls of our seminaries and 
colleges, is diffusing, through the instrumentality of tracts, 
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periodicals and lyceums, its happy influences over the 
mass of our population ; and kindling within it new de- 
sires for intellectual improvement. 

When we behold the mighty efforts which this thirst 
for knowledge has already created, and trace the footsteps 
of improvement, from the infant school up to our highest 
seminaries of learning ; when we see it accumulating such 
ample provisions for the highest intellect, and descending 
in kind simplicity to the wants of the humblest minds ; 
we are cheered by the prospect, and may be ahnost par- 
doned for the feeling, that we are approaching — perhaps 
have already reached — ^that long expected hour, predicted 
by the beloved prophet in those remarkable words, 
*^ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased." 

It is also emphatically an age of religious enterprise. 
The church and the world are animated with the same 
spirit of advancement. Onward is the watchword of all 
her true children. With a more realizing sense of her 
solemn responsibilities, she is putting forth new exertions 
in behalf of a perishing world. Under her happy aus- 
pices, old systems of error in the moral and political 
neavens are rapidly crumbling away ; ancient landmarks 
of oppression have disappeared. Guided by her sacred 
torch, Uberty, rational and Christian liberty, is lifting up 
her head to bless mankind. The glorious work of bene- 
volence has been ramified into its thojusand branches, un- 
til almost every physical want is provided with its appro- 
priate remedy. Looking with the eye of faith beyond 
this present scene, she is making new efforts to alleviate 
the more urgent wants of the never-dying soul. 

So much has already been effected, that even the ene- 
mies of the cross are compelled to acknowledge that its 
religion is indeed ^' peace on earth, and good will towards 
men." This vital spark of love once enkindled in the 
soul, is destined to burn on, until every dark comer of 
this fallen world shall be cheered by its light ; until every 
enemy of God is subdued by its power ; and until man 
has assumed that glorious rank as an intelligent, holy 
being, for which the Creator intended him. 
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To the Christian patriot, then, and especially to the 
Christian minister, the present is a period of deep and 
absorbing interest. Its intellectual and religious charac- 
ter imparts to it peculiarities, which distinguish it in many 
respects from all other times. — When he beholds the 
clear footsteps of God in the events of the world around 
him, and with unshaken faith in the promises, looks on- 
ward to the future ; he feels that a high and holy trust 
is committed to his care ; a trust demanding the most 
vigorous effort of all his powers. He feels that much of 
the hope and happiness of unborn generations may per- 
haps depend upon the fidelity of his exertions. Besides 
this, the intellectual state of society subjects him to the 
necessity of much deep thought, patient, severe study, 
and a knowledge of many branches of learning, not di- 
rectly connected with his profession. 

It is one of the great evils of this state of things, that 
the Christian minister is exposed to continual danger ; 
that his efforts, noble and praiseworthy as they are, may 
occasion injury to his health, which will render them 
abortive. In the ardent pursuit after knowledge, he is 
too apt to neglect the body ; and to overlook the fact, 
that the mind, while united with the body, partakes of 
all its infirmities. 

It becomes, therefore, a question of unspeakable im- 
portance, how he may be a faithful servant, and so use 
the mind, as to secure all its powers to the best advan- 
tage, and for the longest time, in the great work of 
Christian benevolence. 

This can only be effected by a judicious and practical 
attention to physical education. Such a course must be 
adopted in regard to diet and exercise, as is conformable 
to nature ; and calculated to establish that peirfect har- 
mony of action between the body and mind, wl|ich is ne- 
cessary to the health and vigour of both — in other words, 
such habits of life as will render learned men, healthy 
men. 

The man whose position in society demands of him 
great mental effort, should make the acquisition of this 
knowledge one of his first lessons. Otherwise, he is con- 
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6 NECESSITY OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

tinually exposed to dangers, which may, sooner or later, 
paralyze his efiForts. Until he has learnt this lesson, he 
cannot fulfil the high duties which he owes to society and 
to his Master in heaven. I would almost say, that the 
scholar who cultivates the mind exclusively, to the neglect 
of the body, as effectually buries his talent in the earth, 
as he does who cherishes the body and neglects the 
mind. Plato calls that man a crippley who exercises the 
mind and neglects the body. How many of Plato's 
cripples have belonged to the army of the cross, encum- 
bering its march, and bearing like so many dead weights 
upon its efforts ; men with minds formed to soar to hea- 
ven, and wield the elements of the moral universe ; but 
chained down by neglected bodies to inactivity and dis- 
ease ! How often has Zion been called to weep bitter 
tears over these disappointed hopes ! The mind thus 
used, or rather abused, becomes weakened by the very 
means which were intended to strengthen it. 

This is a growing evil, to which the circumstances of 
the present age render us peculiarly liable. It is an evil 
over which literature and religion have long mourned ; 
which has thinned the ranks of the Christian army to an 
alarming degree, and too often blasted the fond anticipa- 
tions of its devoted friends. 

Every occasion, therefore, which encourages us to be- 
lieve that the axe is about to be laid to the root of this 
evil, is one of deep interest. I regard the anniversary of 
the Mechanical Association,* which we have this morn- 
ing assembled to celebrate, as one of these occasions. I 
rejoice in it, because I here recognise the fact, that the 
vital importance of this subject is beginning to be seen 
and appreciated. I rejoice in it, because I believe, that 
it has already awakened a spirit, by its beneficial effects 
on many whom I have now the pleasure of addressing, 
which may cause its benefits to be extended to other 
valuable institutions in our country. I rejoice in it, be- 
cause we have fallen upon times which demand great and 

This discourse was delivered before the Mechanical Associa> 
tion of Andover Theoloncal Seminary. 
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long protracted mental exertions ; and few men can be 
prepared for such exertions, without obtaining that state 
of mutu^d harmony between the corporeal and mental 
powers, which alone can enable each to act out its appro- 
priate functions perfectly, and produce that most desira- 
ble of all blessings, the mens sana in corpore sang. 

Sound health is necessary to the successful prosecution 
of literary pursuits. Disease throws a chain around the 
inind, which the latter, by its own unassisted endeavours, 
cannot burst asunder. This truth is abundantly confirm- 
ed by the biography of ancient and modern times. The 
instances of feeble scholars, who have attained to great 
literary fame, that here and there appear upon its pages, 
are exceptions which do not militate against the fact. The 
laurels with which they were crowned, are to be con- 
sidered rather the result of great genius, and other fa- 
vouring circumstances, than of intense mental eflfort. 
While the mind and body are united, and subject to the 
immutable laws imprinted on them by the Creator, the 
vigour of the one must depend, more or less, on the health 
of the other. The mind cannot devote itself to diligent 
study and protracted labour, and range freely in the re- 
gions of thought, 'while the body is pressed down by the 
leaden weight of disease. Its purposes are broken and its 
resolution is faint. To borrow the language of the British 
moralist, who spoke from the knowledge which sad ex- 
perience had taught him, << The time of such a man is 
always spent in forming schemes, which every change of 
wind hinders him from executing ; his powers fume away 
in projects and in hopes, and the day of action never ar- 
rives. He lies down at night delighted with the thought 
of to-morrow; pleases his ambition with the fame he 
shall acquire, or his benevolence with the good he shall 
confer. But in the night, the skies are overcast ; the 
temper of the air is changed. He wakes in languor, im- 
patience, and distraction ; and has no longer any wish 
but for ease, nor any attention but to misery.*' 

Ill health is equally unfavourable in its effects on the 
heart. Piety is affected by the animal spirits ; and the 
spirits must and will flag, when the body is diseased. It 
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k the medium of communication for the soul with out- 
ward things. When that medium is disordered, no ob- 
ject is presented in its true colours^ Nature to such a 
man has lost its beauty. <' The heavens are clothed in 
sackcloth ; the earth is dressed in the garment of mourn- 
ing." We daily see instances of this melancholy fact. 
They speak too from the grave. It stands forth in 
mournful prominence, on the pages of many a diary that 
issues from the press; and doubtless on many more, 
which have not yet been presented to the public eye. 
We could almost weep, while perusing these memoirs, to 
find faults in them, which even the partiality of friends 
could not, consistently with truth, omit ; but which, we 
know, were the result of self-induced disease. It has 
grieved us> after perusing them, to feel obliged sometimes 
to conceal them, that the enemies of reHgion may not 
use them as a doak for sin, or employ them as arms 
against the cross. The physician is often called to wit- 
ness these mournful effects of disease on spiritual life. 
He is often obliged to use all his skill and all his prayers, 
before the cloud can be dispersed, which sickness has 
settled around the holy heart. The cl.ergyman will often 
be called to witness the same. It becomes him above all 
men, to beware, lest through inexcusable neglect of 
health, he appears with the same cloud around his own 
heart ; and becomes the victim of the same disease he is 
called upon to remove. 

HI health is often a degraded state. What can be 
more pitiable, than to see a mind formed for great effort 
—to be almost caught up, while in the body, to the third 
heavens, and grasp, in its broad embrace, ^' the unutter- 
able knowledge of the goodness and glory of Grod ;" and ' 
diffusing this knowledge among its fellow-creatures, to 
lead them, with resistless power and eloquence, from 
earth to heaven^-what can be more pitiable than to see 
such a mind chained down to the flesh it inhabits ; and 
brooding in mournful and almost unpitied selfishness, 
over the ills its own ignorance, or folly, or misdirected 
ambition has occa^oned ? Where is the freedom, where 
the religion of such a mind ? Like Sampson grinding in 
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the prison-house of the Philistines, the possessor of sack 
a mind is confined to the prison-house of his own diges- 
tive organs ; and he must have more than mortal powers^ 
to come out from its gloomy enclosures) and preach, as 
he should preach, the pure and spiritual religion of Jesus. 

Ill health is also a depressed state. How can a man in 
in such a condition, depressed in spirit, filled with fear, 
weak in purpose, with relaxed nerves and feeble muscles^ 
his mind engaged in a perpetual struggle with melancholy 
presentiments and gloomy cares, — how can such a man 
be prepared to comfort and cheer the desponding, '' to 
Kft up the hands that harig down and the feeble knees ?^ 
Arrayed continually in sackcloth, how can he preach glad 
tidings of great joy ? 

But there is another consideration which should not 
be omitted, — ^ill health is too often a sinful state. It is 
sinful, whenever it is the result of ignorance, which, with 
due care, might have been enlightened. He sinsi who^ 
from false security in his present vigour, neglects the use 
of those wise, precautionary means, which will secure its 
continuance. Indeed, the decisions of the great day will 
alone reveal, how much every man sins, who sacrifices 
health, the best of all human blessings, at the shrine of 
literary fame, by incorrect notions of duty, and above all, 
by indolence and sloth. 

The opinion is too prevalent, that ill health is a neces- 
sary consequence of study ; that the man who devotes his 
life to books, must be willing, like a martyr at the stake, 
to bid farewell to the pleasures of health. But this is 
incorrect. Look at Germany. The Grerman students 
are healthy men. Their mode of life, if examined, will 
afford a solution of the fact. They devote more time to 
study, study more intensely, and accomplish more in pro* 
portion to their advantages, than our own scholars. But 
let it not be forgotten, that, at the same time, in obedi- 
ence to one of the laws of physical education, their sea* 
sons of mental labour are alternated with habits of per- 
fect relaxation. They unbend their minds by free and 
unrestrained amusement ; and give themselves up more 
than we do, to the full indulgence of the social affections t 
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than which, few things are more conducive to the health 
of learned men. When the German student leaves his 
study, he shuts the door upon its cares and labours ; and 
goes out into the world, like other men, for repose and 
enjoyment.* 

There is another point of difference to be well noted. 
They are accustomed to habits of study, almost from in- 
fancy. They do not, like many of our students, change 
suddenly from a youth of bodily labour, to studious, se- 
dentary habits. These men bring to their new labours, 
strong constitutions, the consequence of correct early ha- 
bits ; and deceive themselves with the belief, that they 
shall be able to resist the causes that break down more 
feeble men. This is often a fatal mistake. The slender 
willow bends to the blasts which break the sturdy oak. 
The more feeble man educated in a city and to a com- 
paratively inactive life, often holds out the longest and 
the best. The difference is like that between the sexes. 
The more delicate will bear confinement from the very 
fact, that they have always been accustomed to it. Tis- 
sot alludes to this circumstance. " Even the strength of 
the constitution is dangerous. People of excellent con- 
stitutions apply themselves to study with indefatigable 
industry. The' powerful action of the soul increases that 
of the other organs ; and they are attacked with inflam- 
matory diseases, the consequence of irritation long kept 
up in vigorous habits. Sometimes, they expire in the 
first attack. More commonly, they get the better of 
that, and give themselves up again to the same labours, 
and fall again into the same disorders. At last in pro- 
cess of time, being worn out by these attacks, and by 
their labours, they lose their strength, and fall into con- 
sumptive diseases, against which they are no longer able 
to resist." 

To these men, therefore, especially, is a continuance 
of labour necessary, to insure the blessing of health ; and 

* Compare here the results of Professor Robinson's observation 
on this subject, as stated in the note on pp. 57, 58 of No. V. of 
Studexts' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts. 
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very few are the instances, where it can be neglected, 
without treasuring up materials for future suffering and 
repentance. 

In order that the dangers to which the health of literary 
men, and especially of the clergy, is exposed, may be suc- 
cessfully met and resisted, they must be seen and under- 
stood. A faithful examination of the structure and uses of 
the human body ; the intimate connection existing be- 
tween the body and the mind ; and the reciprocal action 
of one upon the other, in health and disease, will alone 
reveal the source of these dangers, and supply the remedy. 

From such an examination, which would be a subject 
of deep interest, did the time allow us to enter minutely 
upon it, we learn the following fundamental laws of our 
nature, viz. 

1 . That the body was formed, and is admirably calcu- 
lated, for great activity and exertion ; and that such ac- 
tivity and exertion are indispensably necessary for the 
healthy performance of its functions. 

2. That the mind and body, while united, are con- 
nected by close ties, and subject to numberless mutual 
sympathies. In consequence of these sympathies, each 
will inevitably feel, in a greater or less degree, the various 
infirmities of the other. Undue use of the body invaria- 
bly produces a debilitating effect upon the mind ; and un- 
due use of the mind as invariably occasions disorder of 
the body. Disease in this way once excited, they are cap- 
able of acting and reacting one upon the other, until the 
cause continuing, the power of both is paralysed, and 
eventually destroyed. 

3. That neither the body nor the mind are capable of 
attaining the highest point of perfection, until both are 
brought into full action ; and the exact ratio of action 
ascertained, which each can bear without occasioning in- 
jury to the other. 

The first of these laws, the necessity of action to the 
health of the body, from which the others naturally and 
necessarily follow, is the very element of physical educa- 
tion. It is taught in the structure of our frame. It is 
based on the broad surface of eternal truth ; and stands 
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out in bold relief on the first page of the inspired word 
of God : " By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread." This sentence was uttered, be it ever remem- 
bered, by that infinite omniscience which created the 
body, and was consequently best acquainted with its wants. 
It was uttered as a curse ; and doubtless to Adam in pa- 
radise, it was a curse. But the moment he became a fal- 
len being, and the flaming sword of the cherubim closed 
the entrance to those pure abodes, it became, under the 
gospel, one of his greatest blessings. It is the immutable 
law of God, and originated in his wisdom and benevo- 
lence. It is in strict conformity with the constitution, 
the nature, and the wants of man ; and the history of 
man, from that time to this, seems to prove that, like the 
moral law, not " one jot or tittle of it shall pass away till 
all be fulfilled." 

By it, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, after many years of 
pastoral and agricultural life, attained to a green old age. 
By its strict observance, Moses and Joshua came to their 
graves " like a shock of corn fully ripe ;'* and walked in 
and out to the last as in the days of their youth. " Their 
eyes were not dim, nor their ears dull of hearing, nor 
their natural force abated." And who shall enumerate 
the long catalogue of philosophers, poets, and preachers, 
who lived by this law ; and, though their heads were sil- 
vered by age, found not the " grasshopper a burden," and 
were useful and happy to the end ? 

It strengthened St. Paul, whose whole history teaches 
us that he was an active man, for his mighty labours by 
sea and by land, his frequent preaching from house to 
house, in season and out of season, and for his unwearied 
efforts, until the gospel had sounded out to the utter- 
most parts of the heathen world. Here was one of the 
true sources of his courage in danger, and his indefati- 
gable activity and laborious perseverance in the cause of 
God. It was health, the reward of labour, active labour 
of body and mind. Paul did indeed eat his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. His own hands, as he tells us, wrought 
for him ; and it was doubtless a morsel sweetened by ex- 
ercise and digested with ease. And he ate whatever was 
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set before him, asking no questions.* You never find 
Paul discussing with nice but sickening discrimination, 
the comparative merits of different articles of food. He 
found all good ; and with the temperance enjoined by 
the Scriptures, for his guide, digested all with too much 
ease, to believe that the Father of Mercies had covered 
the earth with poisons for his children. When Paul fell 
in company with the beloved sisterhood, he had other 
communications to make than the tedious recital of his 
diseases ; and even he perhaps would have betrayed im* 
patience at the many anxious queries upon this subject— 
which is now so common a topic of conversation, and re- 
ceived with so much complacency. He had strength of 
foody which prepared him for all toils ; and he had too, 
the unwavering trust in God, and the peaceful serenity of 
mind, to which health so constantly disposes the sanctifi- 
ed heart. 

It is one of the distinguishing features of the Bible, 
that all the truths which it utters are in perfect harmony 
with the book of nature. The mighty mass of accumu- 
lated facts, which the history of the world and the history 

* 1 Cor. X. 25, 27. The allusion to this passage is of coarse 
here made by way of accommodation ; as the apostle is in strictness 
speaking of cotucience in regard to meats which had been offered to 
idols ; and it has been suggested to me, that perhaps some altera^ 
tion should be made in the part where allusion is made to Paul's 
eating all things, &c. I think, if the passage be examined, it will be 
found that it gives no license to men with weak stomachs, or those 
who are too fond of * things that profit the beUy. ' It is very clear to me, 
if such would work as Paul worked, and be as temperate as he was, 
this said sentence would not prove a fatal man-trap to them. 

The subject of diet was not discussed in the address, because 
it was impowible to do any justice to it in the short time allotted to 
me on that occasion ; and because I felt that correct ideas on the 
subject of exercise were of equal and perhaps greater importance to 
my hearers. The allusion here made to it, at the same time that it 
allows no undue license to invalids, points distinctly at the rule which 
must form the comer-stone of all correct dietetics. It is tsm- 
FXRAKCB. As a general rule, it is doubtless true, that the quantity 
of food consumed is a more frequent cause of disease, than the 
quality ; and most men, by proper attention to the one, will with a 
moderate degree of observation of the peculiarities and habits of their 
own systems, suffer little or no injury from the other. 
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of man have developed, all serve to augment the evidence 
of its truths, and prove it to he the product of an omni* 
scient mind. This is strikingly true of the decree requir- 
ing labour of man as the price of health. The more it is 
compared with the results of pathological and physiologi- 
cal researches, the stronger will be the conviction of the 
necessity of exercise to man. 

The ancient philosophers, by the simple light of the 
book of nature, clearly recognised this law ; and by obe- 
dience to its precepts, attained a strength of body and a 
vigour of mind, which have rarely been equalled, and 
never surpassed. But the moderns, with the strong light 
which the book of grace has concentrated upon the book 
of nature, have overlooked it ; and body and mind ex- 
hibit too plainly the consequences of this neglect. 

In the schools of the ancients, exercise was considered 
an object of such paramount importance, that it became 
elevated to the rank of a science ; and was taught with 
the utmost care. So manifest were its beneficial tenden- 
cies upon the body and the mind, that a distinguished 
physician established an institution, the avowed object of 
which was, by exercise of various kinds, and diet, to 
brighten the wit, and strengthen the intellect of the dull 
scholars of the schools. With the same view, (and doubt- 
less it was the result of observation,) some of the philoso- 
phers strongly recommended the study of medicine to 
the learned ; so firmly did they believe in the important 
connection between the health of the body, and the sound- 
ness of the mind. 

Here then was the true source of the health of the 
ancient philosophers. They devoted as many hours to 
hard study and severe thought, as the scholars of the pre- 
sent day. But there was no dyspepsia among them, be- 
cause their habits of life were conformable to nature. 
They lived and studied and thought in the open air. The 
wants of the mind never tempted them to neglect those 
of the body. They saw that exercise was necessary to 
both, and they exercised both. Will not the same cause 
explain the remarltable difference in the health of physi- 
cians and clergymen ? The pains of the medical profeft- 
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sion are as great ; its toils are perhaps greater than those 
of the clerical profession. It presents one continued series 
of harassing cares and distressing anxieties. It demands 
also much mental labour. The irregularities of the phy* 
sician's life often set all prudential attention to his own 
health at defiance. He can neither eat, drink nor sleeps 
like other men. No class of the community take less 
medicine than physicians ; and yet notwithstanding the 
manifold evils of the profession, all tending directly to 
wear down and exhaust the vital powers, the physician, 
eompelled to keep the body in constant action, is seldom 
an invalid. 

During the first five hundred years of the Roman em- 
pire, there was no professed physician in Rome. Why, 
I know not, unless it was because the Romans were, dur- 
ing that period, so strengthened by temperance and ex- 
ercise, that they needed none. 

Whenever the Bible produces its legitimate influence 
on mankind, and men eat and drink and sleep and work 
according to its dictates, which the more they are exam- 
ined, will be found to be the dictates of nature and com- 
mon sense, the school of the prophets will doubtless great- 
ly out-number that of the physicians. When the millen- 
nial glory shall have covered the earth, diseases will be 
few and simple. All those which are the result of luxu- 
ry, corruption of morals, and unnatural modes of living, 
and especially the diseases of literary men, which are the 
legitimate progeny of too much use of the mind, and too 
little use of the body, will be found only on the pages of 
history. 

Since the introduction of Christianity, and the conse- 
quent changes in the artiof war, the national necessities 
which introduced gymnastic science into the world, have 
passed away ; and unfortunately for the cause of litera- 
ture and religion, the science itself has disappeared also. 
But the relation between the body and the mind still 
subsists. The same necessity which sent Plato and Aris- 
totle to the gymnasium after severe mental labour, still 
exists with the hard students of our day. Would it not 
h% weU, while we glory in forming our minds upon the 
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noble models of the andents, to imitate their praise* 
worthy efforts to form the body to healthy habits ? Is 
it not humiliating, that the laws of nature should hare 
called forth a spirit of obedience from the pagan, which 
the laws of Goa fail to obtain from the Christian philosoi' 
pher ? The path of nature is plain. The Bible sheds 
Its bright light upon it, so that it need not be mistaken. 
Let us walk in it. Then will dyspepsia cease to be the 
terror and reproach of literature and religion. Then will 
be seen more true manliness and vigour of mind ; and 
more of that cheerful, active, confiding piety, which the 
religion of Jesus, when unobstructed, always produces. "7^ 

Every fieu^t presented by the pathology of the diseases 
of literary men, confirms the opinion that the neglect of 
physical culture lies at their foundation* The investiga- 
tion of this subject would be an interesting and useful 
study ; and lead to a knowledge of important facts, which 
could not foil to call forth that practical attention to it, 
which its vital importance demands. Every man, whose 
situation exposes him to suffer from ignorance or inatten- 
tion to this subject, would be amply repaid by its thorough 
investigation. Perhaps the peculiar diaracter of the 9%b 
in which we live, renders an inquiry with which the in- 
terests of the church are so much connected, an impe- 
rious duty. The present occasion only permits us to 
notice very briefly one of these facts. 

It is a law of the corporeal system, that whenever any 
organ is brought into inordinate action, a determination 
of blood takes place in it, by which it becomes oppresse<i 
and its functions impaired ; and in exact proportion to its 
degree of vitality or relative importance in the system, 
all other organs connected with it by intimate sympathy, 
will be injured. Hence the diseases of the lungs in 
musicians and public speakers ; and the disorders of the 
eyes in men whose profession brings these organs into 
continual use. A knowledge of this simple principle will 
direct us to the origin of some of the various maladies, 
which are the result of sedentary habits and unintermit* 
ted study. 

The brain is the immediate organ of thought ; the in- 
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strument with which the soul, during its abode in the 
body, performs all its functions. It is also the great source 
from whence vitidity flows out to all the various parts of 
the body, supplying them with that living energy which 
is necessary to healthy action. Weaken the nervous con- 
nection between the brain and these organs, and their 
fanctions immediately begin to languish ; destroy it, and 
tbey instantly cease. But a most remarkable sympathy 
exists between the brain and the stomach. It is so re- 
ciprocally shown in a great variety of ways, in health and 
disease, as to have become a subject of daily notoriety to 
the most careless observer. How does grief, fear, and 
sometimes even joy, wither the energies of the latter, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of irremediable dis- 
eases I These are the effects produced on the stomach, 
by the overaction excited by the passions upon the brain. 
They are so common, and sometimes so striking, that any 
person who examines them with accuracy, will cease to 
wonder that the ancients considered the stomach to be 
the seat of the passions. 

Every man of letters must have witnessed the recipro- 
cal sympathies of these two organs. Who has been uni- 
formly so temperate as not to have ascertained, that re- 
pletion of the stomach indisposes the mind for intense 
thought? And who that has ever thought intensely, 
has not found that it impaired the action, and diminished 
the wants of the stomach ? 

Whoever looks with the eye of a physiologist upon this 
sabjecty will not be surprised that Sir Isaac Newton, while 
engaged in the deep thinking which enlightened mankind 
with his splendid discoveries, often forgot his dinner ; nor 
can he fail to see the reason, why his simple cracker and 
cup of cold water enabled him to pass whole days, in 
deep abstraction upon the sublime subjects of his labours. 
The fall of an apple is said to have led his great mind to 
the detection of the principle, by which the material uni- 
verse is retained in harmonious movement. Who shall 
declare the mighty influence, which these two simple ar- 
ticles of diet exerted upon his wonderful discoveries ? 
. When the close dependence of every part of the body 
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upon the brain is considered, and especially the intimate 
sympathies between it and the digestive organs, is it sur- 
prising that long continued and intense occupation of the 
mind — ^in other words, action of the brain, should occar 
sion disease in these parts ? Such occupation excites an 
increased action of its blood vessels ; an unnatural quan- 
tity of blood is thrown upon it ; it is wearied ; and un- 
due pressure upon its tender substance is the inevitable 
consequence. This is proved by the pain, sense of heat, 
and confusion of head, which is experienced after a sea- 
son of severe mental labour. Can all this happen, can 
it happen day after day, and year after year, and the 
' health suffer no material injury ? The records of the 
profession present a multitude of cases, in which the phy- 
sician perceives at a glance, that pressure on the brain is 
the evident cause of many of the diseases with which de^ 
thinking men have been afflicted. Sometimes, it has 
been so great as to occasion vomiting, convulsions, apo- 
plexy, and death ; which, though extreme cases, afford a 
ready explanation of the long train of less striking, but 
not less important affections, daily appearing under the 
name of dyspeptic complaints. Many of them are the re- 
sult of the same cause, overaction of the brain, debilitat- 
ing the stomach and other digestive organs. 

One of the inevitable consequences of this condition of 
the brain, if not remedied by proper management, is de- 
bility of the organs that derive their energy from the 
nervous influence imparted to them by its healthy action. 
Tissot, who has written very instructively upon this sub- 
ject, illustrates the manner in which this happens, by a 
very striking thought. '^ Deep thinking," says he, " may 
be considered as a ligature applied to all the nerves com- 
ing from the brain ; which, putting a stop to their action, 
brings on the same consequences to the whole madiine, 
as a ligature applied more or less tight to the branch of 
a nerve, would induce on the parts to which that branch 
was distributed." 

The stomach, so intimately allied by nervous sympathy 
to the brain, will always, as would be expected, be the 
first to feel the injury. This organ, whose oi&ce is to 
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prepare and assimilate the materials which build up and 
strengthen the body, oppressed by the burthened brain, 
comes to its daily task with weakened energy ; in which, 
after ineffectual efforts, it fails, or performs it so imper- 
fectly, that the object is not obtained. And now a se- 
cond source of close and extensive sympathies, existing 
between the stomach and every part of the body, is 
thrown open. It is impossible, when this organ, which 
Lord Bacon emphatically calls the father of the family, is 
disordered, that every other should not participate in its 
woes. And such, as the melancholy experience of many 
a votary of science has taught, is the fact. All the ab« 
dominsd viscera languish in inactivity and disease ; the 
heart feels deeply the evil ; and the whole arterial sys- 
tem is weakened, and irregular in its actions ; the skin 
becomes pale, dry, sallow, and debilitated ; the muscular 
system flags ; *' the strong men bow themselves ;" the 
nerves are unstrung ; and unless the cause be removed, 
and the remedy applied, the protean disease continues, 
until the health is destroyed beyond the power of re- 
covery. 

Would we could stop here ! But no ; while the body 
and mind are united, according to the immutable laws of 
nature, they must reciprocate each other's infirmities. 
There is a more intimate relation between the powers of 
the mind and the morals, and the health of tne body, 
than is commonly supposed. The body when injured 
to a certain extent by mental exercises, begins to react 
upon the mind ; and produces the most deplorable con- 
sequences. The memory becomes impaired, the ideas 
confused, And the power of thought is broken. The 
elastic spring of the soul is weakened. Pusillanimity 
usuips the place of that moral courage in a man, which 
could meet every trial with firmness ; the cheerfulness 
which shed its sunshine over his path, is no longer seen ; 
the spirits are dejected ; every difficulty appears insur- 
mountable ; every effort depresses. Overcome with the 
common duties of the day, he lies down at night, but 
not to repose. Extreme irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem drives sleep from his pillow, and happiness from his 
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heart. The voice of friendship falls powerless upon 
the ear ; the love of God kindles but a momentary feel- 
ing in the palsied soul. Is this the man who shsdl lead 
on the armies of the cross, and successfully repel the 
machinations of its great enemy, when, prep^ng for a 
last desperate effort, he has arrayed himself as an angel 
of light ? With how much reason did the ancients, 
when they beheld such a picture, also conclude that the 
stomach was the seat of the soul ! Iq giving it that lo- 
cation, they, at all events, discovered habits of accurate 
observation, which it would be the part of wisdom in 
us to imitate. The man who bestows all his care upon 
the brain, and leaves the stomach to chance, may find, 
when too late, that he has neglected a friend, whose 
place no other can supply. 

But while pathology leads us to the cause of this 
alarming evil, which has so often beset learned men, 
and especially the clergy, physiology points with unerr- 
ing truth to the remedy. Time only permits us to take 
a very superficial view of this subject. " Whoever ex- 
amines the body will be struck with the fact, that a 
process of alternate waste and renewal is perpetually 
taking place in it ; that life itself is nothing else than an 
incessant ceasing and being ; a continual change of re- 
storation and destruction ; an everlasting contest of the 
chemical decomposing powers, with all the combining 
and creative vital powers. The body never remains the 
same ; it never stands still for a single moment of time ; 
one part after another, as it becomes useless, is dissolved, 
absorbed and removed out of the body ; while new com- 
ponent parts from without, are received into the body, 
converted, animalised, and deposited to supply their place. 
Life, therefore, is a continued receiving, appropriation, 
and giving back ; an incessant mixture of life and death.*^ 

ft 

" The blood, the fountain whence the spirits flow, 
The generous stream, that waters every part. 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys^ 
To every particle that lives and moves ; 
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This yital fluid, throug^h unnumbered tubes. 
Poured by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded, scourged for ever round and round. 
Enraged with heat and toil, at last forgets 
Its balmy nature : virulent and thin 
It grows ; and now, but that a thousand gates 
Are open for its flight, it would destroy 
The parts it cherished and repaired before. 
Besides, the flexible and tender tubes. 
Melt in the mildest, most nectareous tide, 
That ripening nature rolls ; as in the stream. 
Its crumbling banks ; but what the vital force 
Of plastic fluids hourly batters down 
That very force those plastic particles 
Rebuild ; so mutable the state of man."* 

It is upon this continual alternate waste and repair, 
that health depends ; and hy this the various organs of 
the body are enabled to perform their functions. Mo- 
tion seems to be the very element of all this curious and 
mighty process. Vigorous motion indicates health and 
strength ; feeble motion denotes debility and decay ; a 
cessation of motion is death. A striking indication this, 
from the very structure of the body, that inactivity is 
not the natural condition of man ! 

This wonderful operation, constituting what is called 
life, is carried on by the arteries, veins, the absorbent 
and exhalent vessels. The first, or absorbent vessels, 
may be called the builders up of the body ; they are 
continually bringing the materials necessary to keep it in 
repair. The second are as incessantly occupied in car- 
rying away those, which, by use, are no longer service- 
able. 

Besides this, the vessels perform another very impor- 
tant office. They communicate to every organ, by their 
movements, that mechanical impulse, which is necessary 
to the healthy, vigorous performance of its functions. If 
the very remarkable motion which they thus impart to 
the brain, is considered, one will not wonder at the ex- 
clamation of Pliny : " Mirum est ut animus agitatione 
motuque corporis excitetur." 

* Armstrong's Poem on Health. 
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Let US now examine very briefly the effects of exercise 
upon the circulation, the respiration, the skin, the muS' 
cular system, the nerves, and the digestive organs. 

1. An examination of the structure and arrangement 
of every part of the arterial and venous system, exhibits 
numerous contrivances of its great Author, arranged up- 
on the strictest mechanical principles, the manifest inten- 
tion of which is to prevent a retardation of blood in the 
extreme vessels. They are very remarkable in the veins, 
whose office it is to return the blood replenished with 
new materials to the heart, in order that these may un- 
dergo the great chemical change in the lungs so neces- 
sary to health. We learn from these contrivances and 
many phenomena of disease, that there is a constant ten- 
dency to this retardation. Indeed, so great is the ten- 
dency, that these designs, however perfect and wonderful, 
are not sufficient to counteract it, without some other 
aid. This aid is exercise. 

The heart sits in the centre of this system ; and in the 
sedentary man, is compelled to perform the whole of the 
arduous labour of the circulation. But not so with the 
child of nature, and the man who exercises the body ac- 
cording to the principles of nature. It was evidently 
never intended that the heart should carry on this work 
unassisted ; and where it does so for a long time, diseases^ 
the result of weakness of the extreme vessels, will be the 
inevitable consequence. The strength of the heart and 
arteries alone, in a sedentary course of life, is not suffi- 
cient to keep up and perpetuate the circulation through 
the smaller blood vessels. The assistance and united 
force of all the muscles of the body, are required for 
that purpose. 

It is one manifest design of the muscles, to aid the 
perpetual efforts of the heart to send the vital stream of 
life to every part of the frame. So extensive, so numer- 
ous, and so infinitely diversified are the ramifications of 
the vessels among the muscles, that a single contraction 
cannot take place without diminishing the labour of the 
heart ; which it does by increasing the action of the ex- 
treme vessels, where the circulation is most liable to flag* 
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Whenever they are all brought into steady and vigorous 
action, as is the case in manual labour, and all proper 
modes of exercise, new power is imparted to the capillary 
vessels ; the heart acts with increased vigour ; the circu- 
lation is rendered more free and easy ; there is an aug- 
mentation of animal heat ; in a word, the whole arterial 
and venous system acquires an actual increase of strength, 
and the body is unaffected by the numerous chronic dis- 
eases to which sedentary men are subject. The founda- 
tion of most of these complaints, is an obstructed condi- 
tion of the smaller vessels ; because the heart, unassisted 
by the muscles, has not sufficient power to keep up a 
steady, uniform, vigorous action in them. 

2. Exercise exerts an extremely important influence up- 
on the health, through the medium of the lungs. The 
action of the muscles not only facilitates the circulation, 
by counteracting the causes that constantly tend to im- 
pede its freedom ; but by increasing respiration, it im- 
proves the quality of the circulating fluid. The man who 
allows himself a due proportion of exercise, consumes in 
the more rapid respiration it occasions, a greater quantity 
of atmospheric air. And what is the consequence ? His 
blood becomes more highly oxygenated ; and is also freed 
from a greater proportion of the deleterious principle, 
with which it is charged, and which is destined to pass off 
so abundantly, by uniting with the air in this function. 
The vessels of such an individual, therefore, not only pos- 
sess greater vigour of action, but actually contain a more 
vital fluid, A fluid capable of producing a more healthy 
excitement, circulates to every part of the system, and 
imparts a tone to it, which amply repays all the toil by 
which it is acquired. It is this which paints the skin of 
the child with its healthy, florid hue ; and gives to the 
labouring man the strength for which you look in vain to 
the sedentary student, who sickens over his books, slowly 
respiring the corrupted air of his chamber, and too indo- 
lent or too unwise to avail himself of the best of nature's 
tonics. 

3. Exercise produces a most salutary effect upon the 
system, by its beneficial action on the skin. This is the 
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mast extensive secreting surfece of the body. The ex- 
halent vessels open upon it with their million mouths, and 
are incessantly pouring out in sensible and insensible per- 
spiration, the useless, corrupted, and worn out particles, 
which, by longer continuance, would be Injurious to 
health. Health would decay, and life itself be destroy- 
ed, without the continued active condition of this organ. 
It is calculated that between three and five pounds are 
carried oflF in a healthy man, every twenty-four hours, by 
insensible perspiration ; a greater quantity than is removed 
by all the other secretions combined. Besides this, it 
possesses very intimate sympathies with the lungs, sto- 
mach, and other abdominal viscera. Daily observation 
affords innumerable instances, which show that obstruc- 
tions of the skin are capable of calling these sympathies 
into diseased action, and occasioning fatal disorders of 
these organs. Nothing maintains the just equilibrium of 
the circulation, so necessary to the preservation of 
health, so much as an active condition of the surface. 
This is so true, that disease seldom or never exists, when 
the skin is in a healthy state. A restoration of its func- 
tions is also one of the first evidences of returning con- 
valescence to the invalid. 

Nothing promotes insensible perspiration so much as 
regular exercise. Of what vital importance is the free 
circulation of the extreme vessels, opening upon this ex- 
tensive surface ! They are continually liable to become 
debilitated in their functions, by their distance from the 
heart. Of what immense consequence, then, is it, that 
they should be assisted by muscular action ! What seeds 
of disease does the sedentary man accumulate in his sys- 
tem, when, from unholy ambition, misdirected zeal, or 
unpardonable sloth, he neglects exercise, by far the most 
effectual of all the means which the Creator has provided 
for the healthy condition of the skin I 

4. Exercise exerts a most wonderful power in impart- 
ing strength to the great muscular system. Compare the 
labourer's arm and the porter's leg, with the student's ill 
expressed and puny limbs. If we could see the most 
beautiful models of the human form, we must so to Greece : 
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the land where gymnastic exercises were brought to the 
fullest perfection. Let us not forget, that there also 
were found specimens of mental beauty, which never 
have been surpassed. 

5. It is by exercise alone that we can ever hope to ex- 
pel that cruel enemy of literature and religion, which the 
sentimentalism of modern days has cherished under the 
name of weakness of the nerves. Weakness of the 
nerves I Shame on the short-sightedness of our intel- 
lectual eye ! It is disorder of the stomach and its de- 
pendent organs, debility of the muscles, weakness of the 
brain rather ! And this weakness of the nerves, is but 
the voice of these faithful sentinels of nature, uttering 
their plaintive tones, and praying for relief. They point 
as to 

" The labourer of the glebe, who toils, 
In dust and rain, in cold and sultry skies ; 
Who knows no laws by ^sculapius given. 
And studies none.'* Armstrong, 

And pointing to him, they shew us the true and only ef- 
fectual means of cure. It is exercise, — ^labour. Let this 
remain, and all other antinervines may be blotted from 
our Materia Medica. 

** Toil and be strong; by toil, the flaccid nerves 

Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone." Ibid. 

6. But above all, the beneficial effects of exercise are 
visible on the contents of the abdominal cavity. Here 
are situated all the most important organs of the body ; 
those parts which the observing Plato called, the " props 
of the soul." Who that ever saw a sickly, learned man, 
will dispute the propriety of the term ? In the midst of 
them all is the stomach ; the dignity and importance of 
whose office, Livy has immortalized in the following 
pleasant, but striking manner : " In times of old, when 
every part of the body could think for itself, and each 
had a separate will of its own, they all, with common 
consent, resolved to revolt against the stomach. They 
knew no reason, they said, why they should toil from 
morning till night in its service, while it, in the mean 
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time, lay at its ease in the midst of them all, and indo- 
lently grew fat upon their labours. Accordingly, one and 
all, they agreed to befriend it no more. The feet vowed 
they would carry it no longer ; the hands vowed they 
would feed it no longer; and the teeth averred, they 
would not chew a morsel of meat, though it were placed 
between them. Thus resolved, they all, for some time, 
showed their spirit, and kept their word. But soon they 
found that instead of mortifying the stomach by these 
means, they only undid themselves. They languished 
for a while ; and perceived, when too late, that it was 
owing to the stomach that they had strength to work, or 
courage to mutiny." But nowadays, things are some- 
what changed. There is no longer a spirit of union 
among the members ; the hands and teeth have left the 
conspiracy, and the legs alone are found among the 
traitors. The consequences however are quite as sad ; 
and death, though more lingering and painful, is equally 
sure. How many men can respond in bitterness of soul 
to the simple truth conveyed in this narration ! Of all 
the parts of the body, none are so apt to be injured by 
inactivity as the stomach and other abdominsd organs. 
No others have so little independent motion of their 
own ; and no others depend so much as they do, upon 
exercise of the whole body, for those impulses, which can 
alone enable them to overcome the natural sluggishness 
of their movements, and the various injurious obstructions 
to which this predisposes them; and which lie at the 
foundation of many of the diseases of literary men. The 
body cannot be brought into vigorous exercise without 
communicating, at each muscular contraction, a move- 
ment to all the internal organs. To be fully impressed 
with the extent of this, it is only necessary to look at a 
person, when affected with a slight inflammation of any 
of the abdominal viscera. Why does he move about 
with such extreme caution, and take such pains that every 
step should be slow, and light, and measured ? No other 
proof is necessary to shew, how much these organs feel 
the influence of muscular motion in other parts of the 
body. 
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By these motions, their action and secretion is in- 
Creased ; the sensibility becomes elevated ; obstructions 
are prevented ; and they are endowed with strength suf- 
ficient for the vigorous performance of their functions. 
TTie best evidence, however, of the salutary effect of 
exercise on these important parts, is to be found in the 
fact, that they are uniformly healthy in the labouring 
and temperate classes of society; and almost always> 
more or less debilitated among sedentary, inactive men. 

These pathological and physiological remarks are ne- 
cessarily very imperfect ; and to be considered only as a 
passing glance at a few important facts. They are suffi- 
cient, however, to show that labour and temperance, such 
as are taught by nature and confirmed in the Bible, and 
perfectly adapted to the constitution and wants of man, 
are at the same time, the prevention and cure of these 
diseases. But be it ever remembered, that the Scriptures 
are to be obeyed fully. *< He that ofiendeth against this 
law in one pcont, is guilty of all ;'' and must suffer the 
consequence^N Health and strength are the reward of 
that labour oiuy, which bringeth out the sweat upon the 
brow. It is not the measured, ministerial walk, which 
scarcely increases the action of the heart and arteries, 
and leaves the skin as dry and pallid as before it was ta- 
ken ; not the peripatetic walk, which, while the limbs 
move along the earth, permits the brain to continue its 
learned contemplations. This is like the palliative me- 
dicine which soothes some of the symptoms, but reaches 
not to the cause of disease that is undermining the con- 
stitution. Cicero would never have been cured of the 
dyspepsia by such exercise. He doubtless took^his morn-^ 
ing and evening walk about the seven-hilled city ; but 
his nerves were not braced by it, nor his muscles made 
strong. The disease still clung to him notwithstanding ; 
the stomach still laboured at its daily task ; arid at last 
the brain refused to play its accustomed part in the sys- 
tem. And how was he restored? Not by medicine. 
He travelled to Greece ; and entering the Gymnasium, 
he began with the lighter exercises, such as were adapted 
to his strength ; and gradually progressed to the higher 
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and more difficult, until at the end of two years, he ac- 
quired a degree of strength and agility, which would 
doubtless astonish the feeble men of our generation. 

The true secret consists in adopting such a system of 
exercise, as calb upon the muscles for that amount of 
action, which, for the time, will suspend the work of the 
mind. The arrangement should be such, as will cause 
the labours of the body and mind to alternate each other. 
By this, the body is invigorated ; and the brain obtains 
that repose, which enables it to bring new strength and 
activity to its task. 

Such were the gymnastic exercises of the ancients. 
Such are the plays and games of youth. The system of . 
manual labour adopted hj the Mechanical Association of 
this Seminary, recognises this great principle. The mind 
will be eflfectually closed against the entrance of Greek 
and Hebrew, and attempt in vain the arrangement of a 
sermon or learned essay, while the hands are vigorously 
moving the saw and the plane, or actively occupied in 
turning the great wheel. We would earnestly recom- 
mend it to all, who are able to avail themselves of its ad* 
vantages. Among others, it is regular, which is one half 
of the benefit of exercise to a student. It may be pur- 
sued in winter and on the most inclement days, when 
every thing, within and without, presents strong temp- 
tations to the neglect of this duty.* 

' The Mechanical Association of AndoTer Theological Seminary, 
was first established in 1827. The object of it, as stated in the 
oonstitution, is ** the promotion of health and vigour both of body 
and mind, by a regular system of mechanical exercise." The plan 
was viewed with so much favour by the Trustees of the Seminary, 
that in the following year they caused a large four-story building of 
rough granite to be erected, of which the Association have the use 
free of rent. This affords room for about seventy work-benches, 
which are usually all occupied. The work done is for the most part 
joiner's and cabinet-maker's work. The shop is furnished with the 
necessary tools to the value of about one thousand dollars ; which 
was contributed by friends of the Seminary, and for three-fourths of 
which the Association is indebted to the munificence of the Hon. 
Wm. Bartlet, one of the venerable founders of the Seminary. 

The Association stands under the direct supervision of the Trustees 
of the Seminary ; no alteration can be made in the constitution without 
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But in urging this, let me not be understood to ex- 
clude other modes of exercise ; especially walking, which is 
the most natural and the most perfect exercise. It brings 
all the muscles of the body into action, especially those of 
the lower Umbs ; it aids materially in promoting the cir- 
culation of the blood in the minute vessels ; and besides 
this, it affords the advantage of pure air, which is indis- 
pensable to health. 

Every man whose profession subjects him to sedentarv 
habits, should devote daily, at least an hour and a half 
to manual labour, and an hour to exercise in the open 
air. This will be sufficient for the purposes of health ; 
and there are few men, who, with a proper economy of 
time, will not be able to deduct it from the hours of 
study. This is a general rule, however, which must be 
varied according to the circumstances of each individual. 
Every man cannot effect as much at first, especially if he 
has been unaccustomed to labour. But there are very 
few, perhaps none, who may not gradually habituate 

their assent ; and should the Association erer be dissolved, all the 
property then in its possession reverts to the Trustees. The Asso- 
ciation has no funds ; all the expenses of stock &;c. being paid out 
of the avails of the labour. Whatever there may be of profits at 
the close of the year, is divided among the members ; but hitherto 
no dividend has been larger than between three and Your dollars. 

A superintendent of the workshop is employed, a practical mecha- 
nic, whose duty it is to make all purchases of stock and sales of the 
work. But his chief business is, to plan and prepare work for the 
shop ; so that every student, on arriving at his place, may find his 
task before him, and be able to begin his labour at once, without 
loss of time. It is regarded as a very important principle in the 
management of the institution, in order to secure the highest utility 
of it, that every student, when in the shop, shall be fuUy and active- 
ly occupied ; and when out of the shop, shall have no further care 
nor thought about it. At present, the time spent in labour is daily 
three quarters of an hour before dinner, and the same interval be- 
fore evening prayers. There are a number of monitors ; and every 
person who is absent or comes in late, is subjected to a small fine. 
The Association is open to all members of the Seminary, so far as 
there is room ; and any member may leave it at pleasure. 

The effect of this institution upon the general health of those who 
have been connected with it, has hitherto realized the highest ex- 
pectations of its patrons. EniToa. 
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themselves to do this and more with perfect ease. Ex- 
ercise should always be proportioned to the powers of the 
individual, and never carried to such excess as to occa- 
sion pain and extreme fatigue ; otherwise, instead of 
being salutary, it may prove injurious. Many persons, 
through injudicious management, fall into serious error 
upon this subject. Unaccustomed to manual labour, 
they commence too violently ; and attempting too much 
at once, they weary the muscles and render them pain- 
ful. Deceived by this transgression against the laws of 
the system, they conclude that they are exceptions to the 
general rule ; that exercise, however importaiit to others, 
is not only unnecessary, but even injurious to them. 
The true principle is, to accommodate the efforts exactly 
to the existing power at the time ; to begin moderately, 
stopping at fatigue ; and to renew the trial daily and re- 
gularly, until the muscles acquire that degree of vigour, 
which enables them to perform the full task with facility. 
Lynch has given a i*ule upon this subject, which will al- 
ways come within the bounds of health and safety : " The 
lean should exercise ad t'uborem^ and the fat, ad sudorem. 

The most favourable time for exercise is when the sto- 
mach is neither too full nor too empty, as in the middle 
of the forenoon and afternoon. Violent exercise is in- 
jurious when the process of digestion is commencing, by 
diverting to the surface the action of the vessels, which 
at that time seems to be concentrated upon^ the stomach. 
Moderate exercise is useful towards the end of the process, 
by exciting those gentle impulses, which increase action 
and secretion in the organs, and thereby accelerate the 
process of digestion at the time when it is most liable to 
be sluggish. 

The above remarks make it manifest, that it is improper, 
immediately after exercise, when the body is heated and 
fatigued, to fill the stomach with food. An individual 
thus affected, should always rest awhile, until fatigue pas- 
ses off, before he eats ; otherwise, the digestive function 
may be essentially weakened. Intense use of the mind 
is dso very injurious when the stomach is full. So im- 
portant is the function of the stomach, that nature utters 
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ft voice here, which cannot be misunderstood. Her firiend- 
ly warnings are seldom disregarded with impunity. The 
feeling of languor which comes over the system at this 
time, and indisposes both body and mind for action, 
shoidd teach us to lay aside our labours and books ; and 
give to the body and the mind the repose which they re- 
quire ; or, what is the same thing so far as >the mind is 
concerned, to engage in light reading, or such occupations 
as demand from it no effort. The student should ever 
remember that man is a compound being. Elevate him 
as high as you will, he is, after all, only half angel, half 
animal. He has a brain which lifts him above the brutes ; 
but he has, at the same time, a stomach hke them. The 
wants of both are imperious ; and whoever, through pride, 
false reasoning, or sentimentalism, attempts to render one 
wholly independent of the other, transgresses the laws of 
nature ; and will be fortunate, if disease is not the school- 
master that makes him acquainted with his folly. 

It is a well known fact, that many studiotis, sedentary, 
deep thinking men have uniformly enjoyed good health, 
and lived to a very great age. This is true of a number 
of the most distinguished philosophers of ancient and mo- 
dern times. Their names are oft^en quoted triumphantly 
by the indolent, and brought forward as proofs t-hat exer- 
cise is not necessary to studious men. A closer acquaintance, 
however, with the habits and circumstances of these indi- 
viduals, will be sufficient to show, that the conclusion is 
incorrect. They are to be considered rather as excep- 
tions to a general rule, than examples for the encourage- 
ment of indolence and neglect of duty. It is, to say no 
more, as unwise to regulate our conduct by an exception 
in this, as in other cases. Most of these men owe their 
fame to uncommon talent, such as falls to the lot of few. 
Besides, who shall say that they were not possessed of an 
uncommon structure of body and mind, which pecu- 
liarly fitted them for great mental labour, and the elevat- 
ed station they occupied in the scientific world ?n The 
failure of other men in these same pursuits, proves that 
they did possess a superior structure either of body or 
mind. And who shall say that they would not have liv- 
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ed longer, and done still more good in their day and ge« 
neration, if they had lived more conformably to the laws 
of nature ? 

But be it remembered, that tlie very circumstances 
into which the genius of these men unavoidably brought 
them, gave to the mind, in a certain sense, that alternate 
labour and repose, upon which we have insisted. The 
objects of universal admiration, they were compelled, 
more frequently than most men of letters, to mingle 
with the world, and partake of its social amusements and 
occupations ; by which they obtained the very rest, which 
less favoured individuals must procure from other sources. 
They were also constantly buoyed up by the cheering 
stimulus of success ; the natural consequence of which, 
is freedom and elasticity of mind. They were distin- 
guished, also, for cheerfulness and contentment ; the re- 
sult in part, no doubt, of the pure pleasures of philosophy 
and religion ; but still more of a peculiar natural temper- 
ament of body and mind. The testimony of the vener- 
able Holyoke, and many other aged men, teaches us, 
that nothmg contributes so much to health and long life, 
as contentedness of disposition, and a subdued state of 
the passions. They constitute an almost never-failing 
evidence of a sound stomach and easy digestion. 

No man is authorized to neglect physical education, 
and quote Newton as an excuse for it, unless he has first 
well ascertained that the Creator has given him equal ta- 
lents, and endowed him with the same temperament of 
body and mind. Above all, before he comes to such a 
conclusion, let the clergymen call to mind the story of 
little Diamond ; and substituting a bundle of sermons for 
the mathematical problems, ascertain whether his spirit 
could endure the same cruel test, and remain equally un- 
ruffled. Whoever contemplates the injurious action of 
the passions upon the stomach, and remembers the kind 
exclamation of the distinguished ^* Prince of Philosophers" 
on this memorable occasion, will find, if I mistake not, 
a fact conducing to health and long life, more safe to 
imitate, than his neglect of exercise and his literary 
watchingB. 
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It appears from what has been said, that the eventful 
period in which our lot is cast, requires of every man 
who would be faithful in his day and generation, unusual 
mental exertion, and consequently, is attended with pe- 
culiar dangers. That this lugh duty cannot be fulfilled, 
and these dangers averted, without adopting such a course 
of life as will produce health of body and strength of 
mind. That the word of God, amply confirmed by the 
structure and uses of the body and a knowledge of its 
diseases, by the history of ancient and the mournful expe- 
rience of modem times, teaches us, that this desirable slate 
cannot be obtained, without the adoption of habits of 
daily, regular, systematic exercise, upon such principles 
as are consistent with, and conformable to, the laws of 
the animal economy. That the neglect of this is one of 
the principal causes of the disorders which commonly af- 
flict sedentary men ; and that a strict observance of it, is 
one of the principal means, both of prevention aud cure. 
It appears also, that the apparent exceptions to tins rule, 
will be found, on accurate examination, to be clear, though 
indirect confirmations of its truth. 

In conclusion, let me solemnly urge upon you indivi- 
dually, the duty of a faithful investigation of this, and all 
the branches connected with the subject of physic^al edu- 
cation^ It is a subject of vital importance to the dmrch ; 
and cannot be neglected by those to whom its interests 
are confided, without incurring a responsibility for all thp 
evils which may follow such neglect. Th&JUadj^jJ*>tml 
as the mind, was given to be cultivated for the glory of 
the Creator. " Know ye not, brethren, that your bodies 
are the temples of the living God?* And shall the 
temples of God be permitted to decay through negh- 
gence or sloth, and no guilt be incurred ?y(Health is a 
talent intrusted to our care, which cannot with impunity 
be buried in the earth.A He who squanders it, throws 
away a treasure of inestimable value, and will be answer- 
able for the consequences. For every opportuiuty of 
doing good which is thus lost, for every degree of acti- 
vity of which it deprives him, and for years of usefulness 
of which the church is thus deprived, ne must be called 
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to ^ve a solemn account How much dn does he ac- 
cumulate, who, having enlisted as a soldier or leader in 
the cause of Christ, renders himself, by neglect, wholly 
or in part unfit for duty ! Who can calculate his guilt, 
or estimate the vast amount of good, which he might 
otherwise have effected. At the day of judgment, I fear 
it will appear, that many who thought they were doing 
God service, were robbing the church, and defeating the 
purposes of Heaven, by shortening the life, and impairing 
the powers, which had been bestowed for their advance- 
ment. 

The clergy often reprove their hearers for indifference 
and neglect, while listening to the most solemn truths. 
The principles which I have attempted to set forth in 
this discourse, when considered in all their possible rela- 
tions to the great cause of Christian benevolence, are 
very solemn truths. May I not then call upon them, on 
this occasion, to practise as well as hear ; and to beware 
lest they also fall into the condemnation of those, who 
are " hearers only and not doers of the word !" 

It is a favourite habit of the preacher, after having de- 
clared the words of truth and soberness, to throw off the 
responsibility from himself to the sinner. Perhaps the 
momentous consequences depending upon the neglect of 
this subject, may authorize me to do the same. I have 
declared to you the words of truth and soberness. " I 
speak as unto wise men ; judge ye what I say." 
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There has not been any attempt, within our knowledge, 
to investigate thoroughly the condition of Grecian Sla- 
very.* The ancient historian, for the most part, con- 
cerned himself only with the free-bom citizen. He had 
in general no sympathies to expend in behalf of the great 
prostrate multitude who toiled and died unseen. We 
have allusions, incidental notices, paragraphs scattered here 
and there in the long records from Hesiod down to the 
historians of Byzantium. Tlie thoughtful tragedian some- 
times drops a tear for the poor slave, and the comic poet 
raises a laugh at his expense, but no Xenophon was found 
to lift the curtain and detail the features of that system, 
which deprived at least two-thirds of the population of 
Greece of all political importance, and in a great measure, 
of happiness itself. In the following pages we propose to 
collect and embody such facts and notices as a somewhat 
patient examination of Greek writers has brought to our 
knowledge. 

* The German work of Reitemeier excepted, which we have not 
been able to procure. So far as we know, be is the only author 
who has wrkten formally on the subject. 
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Greece, in its early days, was in a state of perpetnal 
piratical warfare. Cattle as the great means of subsistence, 
were first the object of plunder. Then, as the inliabi- 
tants> by degrees, engaged in agricultural pursuits, men, 
women, and children were sought for slaves. A sea, 
which has innumerable islands and ports, offered power- 
ful incentives to piracy. Perhaps the conduct of the 
Phenicians towards the uncivilized nations, among whom 
the desire of gain led them, was not always the most up- 
right or humane. Hostilities would naturally ensue ; and 
hence might first arise the estimation of piracy, which was 
a fruitful source of slavery, and long prevailed among 
the Greeks as an honourable practice. 

From the general account of the polity of the island of 
Crete, furnished by Plato and Aristotle, we find that Mi- 
nos established his system upon two principles ; that free- 
men should be all equal ; and that tney should be served 
by slaves. The soil was cultivated by the slaves on the 
public account ; the freemen ate together at the public 
tables, and their families were subsisted from the public 
stock. While a comparatively small society lived in free- 
dom and honourable leisure, a much larger portion of the 
human race was, for their sakes, doomed to rigid and ir- 
redeemable slavery. In the same manner, without doubt, 
the early inhabitants of Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, and 
other cities, were unhappily divided. 

In Homer, we find many allusions to manners and cus- 
toms growing out of a state of slavery. " These are the 
evils," we are told in the Iliad, " that follow the capture 
of a town ; the men are killed ; the city is burned to the 
ground ; the women and children of all ranks are carried 
off for slaves."* " Wretch that I am," says Priam, 
" what evil does the great Jupiter bring on me in my old 
age ! My sons slain, my daughters dragged into sla- 
very ; violence pervading even the chambers of my pa- 
lace ; and the very infants dashed against the ground in 
horrid sport of war."t In the Odyssey, we discover 

t —- *X»w»tUas r$ J»wy«re«f , II. XXII. 62. 
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many allusions to the institution of slavery. The dire»c-< 
tions which Penelope's housekeeper gives are as follows : 
^ Go quickly, some of you sweep the house and sprinkle 
it, and let the crimson carpets be spread on the seats ; let 
others rub well the tables with sponges, and wash care- 
fully the bowls and cups. Some of you go instantly to 
the fountain for water."* No less than twenty went on 
this errand. The whole number of maid-servants was 
fifty ; not all, however, employed in household business ; 
for we find fifty also forming the establishment of Alci- 
nous ; of whom some, says the poet, ground at the mill, 
and some turned the spindle or threw the shuttle. Men- 
servants waited at meals ; and those of Ulysses' house- 
hold are described as comely youths, well clothed, and 
always neat in their appearance. Servants of both sexes 
seem to have been all slaves. It was praise equally for a 
slave and a princess to be skilful in the business of spin- 
ning, needle-work, and the loom. The princess Nausi-' 
caae, the beautiful daughter of the king of Phaeacia, went 
with the female slaves, in a carriage drawn by mules, to 
a fountain, in a sequestered spot, at some distance from 
the dty, to wash the clothes of the family. 

In estimating the happiness of the heroic ages, we must 
take into account its extreme instability, arising in part 
from the institution of slavery. Hence there is a melan- 
choly tinge widely diffused over the poems of Homer.f 
He frequently adverts in general terms to the miseries 
of mankind. That earth nourishes no animal more 
wretched than man, is a remark which he puts into the 
mouth of Jove himself. His common epithet for war 
is " tearful," (baxpjSsig). He seems to have had some 
knowledge by tradition, or otherwise, of a period when 
slavery did not exist ; an idea to which Herodotus alludes, 
and Plutarch also in his life of Numa. 

Though there were many slaves in the days of Homer, 
yet tlieir number was afterwards greatly increased. At 
one time in Argos, they assumed the reigns of govern- 

* Odyssey, XX. 149. 

t See Odyss. IV. 93, Vm. 623, XI. 621, XVIII. 129. 
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ment, and executed all the affairs of state, till the sons of 
those who had heen slain, arriving at adult age, obtained 
possession, and expelled the slaves. The latter retired 
to the fortress Tyrinthe which they had seized ; a serious 
war followed. After suffering severe losses, the Argians 
were finally victorious.* The Ionian colonies on the 
coast of Asia Minor were supposed to furnish remarkably 
fine slaves. Atossa, queen of Darius, urged that mo- 
narch to make war on the Greeks, in order that she might 
have some Ionian female slaves. When the inhabitants 
of Coos, says Athenaeus, sacrificed to the gods, they al- 
lowed no slaves to be present."]* In the early history of 
Macedonia, we find that great vassals of the crown held 
extensive lordships, in the inland country, with a prince- 
ly authority ; bearing evident analogy in office and dig- 
nity to the barons of Europe in the middle ages. In la- 
ter times, also, the Macedonian constitution appears to 
have borne a near resemblance to that of the European 
kingdoms in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
when the combined civil and military powers were divid- 
ed among lordships, dukedoms, earldoms, and baronies. 
Lordships and townships together acknowledged the so- 
vereignty of one king ; especially his right to command 
their service in arms for the common defence. Slaves 
existed among them, but less numerous than in the re- 
publics, and in a more mitigated condition. The people 
of all ranks above slavery, in cities and throughodt the 
country, held the important right of judgment on life and 
death, and of bearing arms for common defence against 
foreign and domestic disturbers of the common peace.!); 

In Thessaly, the Penests, so called from their poverty, 
(ffgvjjg, ^vs(frrig) wfere the descendants of the people 
of the neighbouring countries, conquered and enslaved by 
the Thessalians, and were frequently formidable to the 
government. They were most commonly occupied in 
cultivating the lands of their severe masters. In their 



* Herodotus, Erato, 83. 

I Athenaeus, Bale ed. 1535, p. 131. 
Mitford's Greece, Vol. VII. p. 191. 
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employments, numbers, and continual disposition to re- 
volt, they agreed with the Lacedemonian Helots,* They 
first revolted in the wars of the Thessalians with the . 
Acheans, Perraebians, and Magnesians. Aristotle men- i | 
tions that the island of Aegina, at one time, contained \ 
470,000 slaves. This statement seems to be correct, 
though it has been called in question by Hume. A 
learned German, C. O. MiiUer, has accurately deter- 
mined the area of Aegina, from Grell's map of Argolis, 
and made it 42 square miles English ; thus increasing the 
possibility of a large slave population, especially, if we as- 
sume, as is probable, that Aegina, in early times, had pos- 
sessions on the coast of Argolis. The naval dominion of 
the island, and its powerful assistance to others, are in- 
compatible with a small population. Slaves never occu- 
pied much room. Aegina received supplies from the 
countries on the Black sea, as well as the Peloponnesus, 
and particularly from Corinthf. . . 

Timaeus asserts that Corinth had 460,000 slaves, in \ \ 
early times, before Athens had obtained possession of the ^ 
commerce of Greece and the sovereignty of the seas. 
That the Corinthians kept a very large number of slaves, 
is proved by the expression, choemx'fneasurersy by which 
they were distinguished.^; 

There are different accounts of the origin of the He- 
lots at Sparta, who were distinguished from other slaves 
by name as well as condition. The common opinion 
is that Helos, whether an Arcadian town or a rebellious 
dependency of Lacedaemon is not agreed, being taken by 
Sous, son of Procles, king of Sparta, the inhabitants were, 
according to the practice of the times, reduced to sla- 
very ; and were dispersed in such numbers over Laconia, 
that the name of Helot prevailed in that country as sy- 
nonymous with slaves. It appears probable, however, 
that the Lacedemonians, as well as all the Peloponnesian 

* Aristotle's Pol. b. II. Atbenaeus, 6, 18. Eurip. Herac. 639. 
Gillie's Greece, Vol. I. 

t See Augustus Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens, 1828. 
Vol. I. p. 55. 

% XetfutdfAir^m, A x***^ ^^^ somewhat more than a half gallon. 
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Dorians, had slaves of Gredan race before the reign of 
Soils ; and we know that after it they reduced numbers 
of Greeks to that miserable state. But the institutunB 
of Lycurgus must necessarily have occasioned a consideTa- 
ble alteration in the condition of Lacedemonian slaves* 
For as husbandry and all mechanical arts were to be ex- 
ercised by them alone, their consequence in the state was 
considerably increased ; but as private property was near* 
ly annihilated, every slave became, in a great degree, the 
slave of every freeman. In proportion as their conse- 
quence increased, it became necessary to look upon them 
with a more jealous eye ; and thus every Helot was 
watched by thousands of jealous masters.* The cruelty 
of the Lacedemonians towards the Helots is frequently 
alluded to by many authors, though Plutarch, who was 
a great admirer of the Spartans, endeavours (incondu* 
sively) to palliate it. These poor wretches were mark- 
ed out for slaves in their dress, their gestures, in short« 
in every thing. They wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep- 
skin vests ; they were forbidden to learn any liberal art, 
or to perform any act worthy of their masters. Once a day 
they received a certain number of stripes, for fear they 
should forget they were slaves. To crown all, they were 
liable to the horrible cryptia, (x^vmia) amhuscade^ The 
governors of the Spartan youthful freemen, ordered the 
shrewdest of them, from time to time, to disperse them- 
selves in the country, provided only with daggers and 
some necessary provi^ons. In the day time, they hid 
themselves, rested in the most private places they could 
find, but at night, they sallied out into the roads and kill- 
ed all the Helots they could find. Sometimes, by day, 
they fell upon them in the fields, and murdered the 
ablest and strongest of them. -Thucydides, in his history 
of the Peloponnesian war, relates that the Spartans se- 
lected such of the Helots as were remarkable for their 
courage, to the number of 2000 or more, declared them 
free, crowned them with garlands, and conducted them 
to the temples of the gods ; but soon after they all dis- 

• Mitford, Vol. I. p. 279. 
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appeared, and no one could, either then or since, give 
account in what way they were destroyed. Aristotle says 
that the Ephori, as soon as they were invested with their of- 
fice, declared war against the Helots, that they might he 
massacred under pretence of law. In other respects^ 
they treated them with great inhumanity ; sometimes 
they made them drink till they were intoxicated, and in 
that condition led them into the public halls, to show the 
young men what drunkenness was. They ordered them 
to sing mean and disgraceful songs, and to engage in rir 
diculous dances, but not to intermeddle with any thing 
graceful or honourable. When the Thebans invaded 
Laconia, and took a great number of Helots prisoners, 
they ordered them to sing the odes of Alcmon, Terpan- 
der and others ; but the Helots excused themselves, al» 
leging that it was forbidden by their masters.* Plutarch 
endeavours to prove that the cruelty practised upon the 
Helots was not introduced by Lycurgus. He thinks that 
the ambuscade^ particularly, had its origin in the fact that 
the Helots joined with the Messenians, after a terrible 
earthquake, which happened about 467 B. C, whereby a 
great part of Lacedaemon was overthrown, and in which 
above 20,000 Spartans perished. But Aelian affirms ex* 
pressly that it was the common opinion in Greece, that 
thb very earthquake was a judgment from heaven upon 
the Spartans for treating these Helots with such inhu- 
manity *t The truth is, that the institutions of Lycurgus 
made slavery indispensable. The passion for mihtary 
glory was universal. Sparta was one great camp. One 
of the principal curses (privileges, says Plutarch) which 
Lycurgus procured his countrymen, was the enjoyment 
of leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to ex- 
ercise any mechanical trade. The Helots tilled the 
ground, and were answerable for its produce. Lycurgus 
introduced an unnatural state of society, and slavery was 
one of its products. He had a model, however, in the 
institutions of Crete, ^Egypt, and other countries, where 

• Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus. 
f Aelian, Hist. Varior. L 3. 
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militaiy men generally belonged to the nobiUty, and 
were a distinct order from the husbandmen, mechanics, 
&c. The actual number of the Helots was not far, we 
believe, from 400,000. That it was large, and at times, 
very formidable, is the unanimous testimony. Their 
ranks, though constantly thinned by war and the horrible 
cruelties of their masters* were frequently replenished by 
the subjection of new tribes. By the conquest of Mes- 
senae, a large number of wretched captives were forced 
into the condition of Helots. 

Of the slavery which existed in Attica and Athens, we 
have more definite information. According to the accu- 
rate map of Barbie du Bocage, which is attached to the 
Travels of Anacharsis, the area of Attica, with the two 
islands, Salamis and Helena, amounts to about 874 square 
miles. Xenophon says that the Athenians were equal in 
number to all the Boeotians, that is the citizens of the 
one country to the citizens of the other. The whole 
population of Attica would be known, if we could sepa- 
rately ascertain the number of the citizens, resident aliens, 
and slaves, together with their wives and children. On 
an occasion of a distribution of corn, which, like all other 
distributions, was made according to the register of the 
adult citizens of eighteen years of age and upwards, a 
scrutiny was instituted in the archonship of Lysimachides, 
Olymp. 83, 4, into the genuineness of their birth (^(T/^^.) 
There were then found, according to Philochorus, only 
14,240 genuine citizens ; and 4760, who had assumed 
the rights of citizens unjustly, were in consequence sold 
«s slaves. Previously, therefore, there were 19,000 per- 
sons, who passed for citizens. After the breaking out of 
the Peloponnesian war, besides 13,000 heavy armed in- 
fantry (6flrX/Va/) there were also 16,000 others in Athens, 
who consisted of the oldest and youngest citizens, and a 
certain number of resident aliens ; the number of citizens 
must therefore at that time have been higher. An enu- 
meration of the people was effected by Demetrius Pha^ 
lereus, when arcnon at Athens, in Olymp. 117j 4, and 
yielded, according to Ctesicles, 21,000 citizens, 10,000 
resident aliens, and 400,000 slavest From this very im- 
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portant statement, the whole number of the population 
of Attica has been variously estimated. According to 
the usual rule of statistics, the adults have been generally 
taken as a fourth part of the population. Tbas woula 
give for the citizens 84,000, the aliens 40,000, and the 
dares 400,000. Sainte Croix erroneously adds 100,000 
diildren to the number of slaves ; they were doubtless 
reckoned in the 400,000.* With regard to the total 

* *^ According to one interpretation of a passage in Athenieus, there 
were twelve slaves to each free person, in Athens : while Home, 
on the other hand, would reduce the proportion rather below two 
to one. The precise number of the slaves is intended to be given, 
by Athenoeus ; but it has been disputed, whether 400,000 or 40,000 
is the true reading of the text. 21,000 only is set down for the 
free citizens, and it is uncertain, what description of persons was 
, meant to be included. Wallace observes, that if there were 21,000 
male adults, the free citizens, of all ages and sexes, may have 
amounted to 124,000, [84,000 ?] if we allow a wife and two child- 
ren to each male ; or to 186,000, [126,000 ?] if we calculate each 
fiunily as consisting of six persons. If the number of slaves, given 
by Atheneeus, applied merely to the males of full age, it would 
make the whole slave population amount to 1,600,000 ; at the for- 
mer rate of computing their families. This would certainly be an 
over-estimate : but taking the adult male slaves at 40,000, and al- 
lowing four persons to each family, we obtain a total of 160,000, 
or nearly two slaves to one free person. Beaufort is of opinion, 
that 400,000 was the true number of slaves : and Wallace considers, 
that Athenaeus intended to reckon them in a mass. Millar says, 
very justly, * that in this enumeration of the freemen, none but the 
heads of families are included, and in that of the slaves, every in- 
dividual is comprehended ; for an account of the former would pro- 
bably be taken, with a view to the taxes imposed upon each head 
of a family, and the latter, it is most likely, would be numbered 
like cattle, in order to ascertain the wealth of each proprietor.' 
Hume <>bs6rves, that the defection of 20,000 slaves, in the Decelian 
war,t would not have aifected the Athenians so severely asThu- 
cydides says it did, had that number been but a 20th of the whole 
servile class ; and that Xenophon, in proposing the maintenance of 
a body of 10,000 slaves, for public service, speaks of the whole 
number of slaves, in a way not reconcilable with the large estimate 
of Athensens. Yet, as the Athenians did not, generally, Uke the 
Romans, keep great retinues of useless slaves, but had employment 
for most of them, the loss of 20,000 must have caused very serious 
inconvenience. 

It is rather surprising, that Potter takes the whole free popula- 
tion of Athens to be included in the 21,000 ; while he throws no 
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amount of slaves, it is stated too much in round numbers 
to be entitled to perfect confidence. It will be sufficient 
to reckon 365,000 slaves, including women and children ; 
and the whole population at 500,000 ; of whom the larger 
proportion were men, since fewer female than male 
slaves were kept, and not all the slaves, by any means, 
were married. 

doubt on the number of BUves being 400,000 — there being, thu^, 
a proportion of nineteen slaves to one free person. Most of the 
recent writers, who have discussed the populousness of Attica, con- 
cur in opposing the view of Hume ; although they differ with each 
other in minor details. Sainte Croix estimates the inhabitants of 
Attica, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, (cxviz. Olympiad, b. c. 
309,) as follows : — 94,500 free citizens, 45,000 strangers, and 
500,000 slaves — ^making a total p<^ulation of 639,500 souls. 
Boeckh reckons 90,^00 free Athenians, 45,000 aliens, and 365,000 
slaves, which gives a total of 500,000. M. Letronne, rejecting the 
authority of Athenseus, and relying upon a passage in Xenophon, 
for the amount of the servile classes, thinks the whole population 
of Attica did not exceed 220,000 — of which not more than 110,000 
were slaves : but the anonymous translator of Boeckh points out, 
very satisfactorily, the error into which Letronne has fallen, with 
respect to the meaning of Xenophon in the place referred to. Mr. 
Canton, in his Fasti Hellenici, [year, b. c. 317,] reckons the en- 
tire population of Attica, as -then registered, about 539,500 ; tak* 
ing Athenseus for his authority : and, in his second edition, adds a 
passage from Hyperides, which, if not corrupt, would seein decisive 
on the point in dispute, as it states the number of slaves employ- 
ed by the Athenians in the fields and mines alone, to amount to 
150,000. 

The low price of slaves at Athens affords a strong proof that they 
were numerous, as we cannot doubt, that they were in demand. 

We should hesitate a littie to admit, without limitation, the state- 
ments of Athenseus, as to other nations of Greece. He says, the 
Arcadians had 800,000 slaves, which may be nearly true : but we 
can scarcely suppose, that the Corinthians had 460,000, and the 
Republic of Egina 470,000 ; if the numbers are acoirate, we must 
presume them to include slaves imported for sale, as well as those 
retained permanentiy, by the inhabitants, for their own service. 
However, at the battle of Platea, were present 5,000 Spartans, 
each accompanied by seven slaves — according to Herodotus. Man- 
so, in his learned work on Sparta, thinks the slaves there amount- 
ed to more than 300,000, and were all Helots. He also informs 
us, that the number of Helots was estimated at no less than 800,000, 
by Reitemeier, in his history of slavery in Greece." — Blair* s In- 
quiry into the State of Slavery among the Bomans, Edm. 1833. , 
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The proportion of the free inhabitants to the slaves can 
consequently be taken as 27 to 100, or nearly as one to 
four. In some of the American sugar plantations it has 
been as one to six. ThiR qm nber of slaves cannot aP" 
peaiLloo large, if the political circumstances of Attica are 
taken into consideration. Even the poorer citizens used 
to have a slave for the care of their household aflhirs** 
In every moderate establishment many were employed 
for all possible occupations, such as grinders, bakers, cooks^ 
tailors, errand-boys, or to accompany the master and mis* 
tress, who seldom went out without an attendant. Any 
one who was extravagant and wished to attract attention, 
took perhaps three attendants with him.f We even hear 
of philosophers, who kept ten slaves. They were also let 
out as hired servants ; they performed all the labour con- 
nected with the care of cattle and agriculture ; they were 
employed in the working of mines and furnaces ; all ma* 
nual labour and the lower branches of trade were in a 
sreat measure carried on by them ; large gangs laboured 
m the numerous workshops for which Athens was cele- 
brated; and a considerable number were employed in 
the merchant vessels and the fleet Not to enumerate 
many instances of persons who had a smaller number of 
slaves, Timarchus kept in his workshop 11 or 12 ;^ De- 
mosthenes' Neither 52 or 53, besides the female slaves in 



! 



See the beginning of the Plutus of Aristophanes. 

Demosthenes, Oratio for Phorm. 

Aeschin. in Timarch. 
'^ At Athena, we do not often find a great number of slaves, pos^ 
sessed by any one individual. Timarchus, who had but ten slaves 
employed in manufactures, is said, (by JEschines,) to have been in 
easy circumstances. Lysias, and his brother, who were proscribed 
by the thirty tyrants, for their, riches, had but sixty slaves each. 
Demosthenes says of himself, that he was left rich, although with 
only fifty-two slaves ; and calls his establishment, where twenty of 
these worked as cabinet-makers, [«XiyMr0iM] a very considerable 
manufactory. One proprietor, (Philemonides) had 300 slaves; 
and another, (Hipponicus) had 600 ; and Nidas, who seems to 
have been the greatest slave-holder, possessed above 1000 ; as he 
had that number employed in the mines alone : but these are re- 
markable instances, and bear no comparison with many Roman 
households." — Blair 9 Inquiry^ 
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14 SLAVERY IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

his house; Ljstas and Polemarchus 120.* Plato ex- 
pressly remarks that the free inhabitants had frequently 
50 slaves, and the rich even more*! Philemonides had 
300, Hipponicus 600, Nicias 1000 slaves in the mines 
alone4 Suidas on the word a^s^vj/fj^/tfaro mentions that 
the slaves employed in the silver mines alone and in coun- 
try labour, amounted to 150,000. But Hume raises an 
objection on this number out of Xenophon. Xenophon 
proposed to the state to buy public slaves for the mines, 
and particularly mentions how ilarge a revenue the state 
would receive from them, if it liad 10,000 to begin with, 
remarking at the same time, << that the mines are able to 
receive many times this number, every body will allow, 
who remembers how much the slave-duty produced be- 
fore the occurrences at Decelea.'* From this statement 
Hume infers that the number cannot have been so large, 
for that the diminution by the war of Decelea only 
amounted to 20,000, § and the increase of 10,000 does 
not stand in any considerable proportion to so large a 
number as 400,000. It must, however, be considered 
that after the war of Decelea the Athenians probably 
ceased to keep so many slaves on account of the facility 
of escape, and that a still greater number than ran away 
may have been dismissed. Xenophon himself proves that 
the mines of which he has been speaking could have 21^- 
forded employment to many times 10,000.|| 

In what manner this population of 500,000 souls, in 
Attica, was distributed, cannot now be accurately known. 
Athens itself contained above 10,000 houses. There 
were besides, lodging-houses inhabited by several fami- 
lies, and manufactories containing many hundreds of slaves. 
If 180,000 are reckoned for the city and harbours, and 
20,000 for the mines, there then remain 300,000 souls 
for the other 608 square miles in Attica, which gives 
something less than 493^ to a square mile, which, with 

* Demosthenes in Apbob. 
Plato, De Republica, IX. 
Xenophon, De Yectigal* 
Thucyd. VII. 27. 

Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, Vol. I; p.. 53.. 
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the numbers of small market-places, villages, and farms 
that were in Attica, is not be wondered at. 

The servants at Athens were of two sorts ; the first* 
were those, who, through poverty, were forced to SCTve 
for wages, being otherwise free-bom citizens, but not 
possessing any suffrage in public affairs, on account of 
their indigence, it being forbidden at some times, that 
persons not having such an estate as was mentioned in the 
hiw, should have the privilege of giving their voices. 
These were properly called ^ng and ^Xarw, and were 
the most genteel sort of servants, being only in that con- 
dition during their own pleasure and necessities, and harm- 
ing power either to change their masters, or if they became 
able to subsist by themselves, wholly to release themselves 
from servitude. The other kind of servants were pro- 
perly slaves, wholly in the power of their masters, who 
bad as good a legal title to them as to their lands or 
beasts of burden. What greatly enhanced the misery of 
their condition was, that they had little hopes of recover- 
ing" their freedom themselves, or of procuring it for their 
posterity. All the inheritance they could leave their 
children, for their masters encouraged them to marry, 
ms the possession of their parents' miseries, and a con- 
dition but a little superior to that of beasts. 

The following were the methods in which they were 
reduced to this deplorable bondage. First, from poverty : 
men being unable to subsist of themselves, and perhaps 
deeply in debt, were forced to part with their freedom, 
and yield themselves slaves to such as were able to main- 
tain them. Secondly, vast numbers were reduced to sla- 
very by the chance of war, by which the vanquished be- 
came wholly at the disposal of the conquerors. Thirdly, 
by the perfidiousness of those who traded in slaves, who 
often stole persons of ingenuous birth and education and 
sold them. Plato and Diogenes were sold as slaves. 
Aristophanes informs us that the Thessallans were noto- 
rious for this species of villany : 

** Whence will you get slaves ? I'll boy them with money. 

But where ? for all the merchants leave off sale, 
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Being saffictently enriched ? Driven by hope of more gain* 
Hie glave-dealer will come here from Thessaly.' 



»»• 



Fourthly, sale of slaves by the public authority. The fa- 
ther of bion, the philosopher, was sold, together with his 
whole family, for an offence against the laws of the cos- 
tom-hotise, though this did not take place at Athens. 
" At Athens, when a slave was first brought home, there 
was an entertainment provided to welcome him to his'^new 
service, and certain sweet-meats were poured upon his head. 
This ceremony was not practised elsewhere, though in all 
countries slaves were bought and sold like other commo- 
dities. The Thracians are particularly remarkable for 
purchasing them with salt.f The Chians, whose slaves, 
according to Thucydides, were very numerous and were 
treated with severity, insomuch that on one occasion they 
revolted in great numbers to the Athenians, j; are report- 
ed to have been the first who gave money for slaves. 
Previously they had been exchanged for other commo- 
dities, which was the ancient way of trading before the 
invention of money. Homer's heroes are often said to 
have exchanged their captives for provisions.§ 

The following were some of the legal enactments re- 
specting slavery, which were in force at various times at 
Athens. Persons of the meanest sort shall be capable 
of no magistracy. Let no person, who is a slave by birth, 
be made free of the city. They only shall be reckoned 
citizens whose parents are both so. He shall be looked 
on as illegitimate, whose mother is not free. No illegiti- 
mate persons shall be obliged to keep their parents. No 
dave shall presume to anoint, or perform exercises in the 
palaestra. No slave or woman, other than free-horn, 
shall study or practise physic. No slave shall caress a 
free-born youth ; he who does so, shall receive publicly 
fifty stripes. He that beats another man's servant, may 
have an action of battery brought against him. No one 
may sell a captive for a slave, without the consent of his 

* Aristoph. Plut. Act II. Scene 5. 
t Therefore they were called v^t mXlt nyaffa^/tUm, 
± Thucyd. Hist. VIII. 48. 
$ See the end of the seventh hook of the Uiad. 
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former master. If any captive hath been sold, he shall 
be rescued, and let his rescuer put in sureties for his ap- 
pearance before the polemarch. If the freedom of any 
slave hath been unjustly arrested by another, the arrester 
shall be liable to pay half the price of the slave. Any 
slave, unable to drudge under the imperiousness of his 
master, may compel him to let him quit his service, for 
dne more mild and gentle. Slaves may buy themselves 
out of bondage. No slaves are to have their liberty given 
them in the theatre ; the crier that proclaims it shall 
be infunums. All emancipated slaves shall pay certain 
services and due homage to the masters who gave them 
liberty, choosing them only for their patrons, and not be 
wanting in the. performance of those duties to which they 
are under obUgation by law. Patrons are permitted to 
bring an action of a^otfrd^m against such freed slaves as 
are remiss in the fore-mentioned duties, and reduce them 
to their pristine state of bondage, if the charge be proved 
against them ; but if the accusation be groundless, they 
shall completely enjoy their freedom. Any who have a 
mind, whether citizens or strangers, may appear as evidence 
in the above-mentioned cause. He that redeems a prisoner 
of war, may claim him as his own, unless the prisoner him- 
self be able to pay his own ransom. Maintenance is by 
no means to be given to a slave careless in his duty.* 

The Greeks were very industrious to prevent and sup- 
press all such inclinations in slaves as would lead them to 
desire liberty. In general, they kept them at a great dis- 
tance, by no means condescending to converse familiarly 
with them ; instilling into them a mean opinion of them- 
selves ; debasing their natures, and extinguishing in them, 
as far as possible, all feelings of generosity and manliness 
by an iUiberal education, and accustoming them to blows 
and stripes, which they thought were very disagreeable to 
high-born souls. The following facts will show the gene- 
ral influence of slavery, according to the common practice 
of the greater part of the cities and tribes of Greece. It 

• See tl^e first, volume of Potter's Greek Antiquities^ pp. 144 — 
182 passim. London ed. 1795. 
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18 8LATBBT IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

was accounted insufferable for slaves to imitate the con* 
duct of a freeman, or offer to be like him, in their dress 
or in any part of their behaviour. In those cities, wh«« 
the free inhabitants permitted their hair to grow long, it 
was an unpardonable offence for a servant to have long 
hair.* They had a peculiar form after which they eat their 
hair,f which they laid aside, if they ever recovered their 
Hberty. And because slaves were generally rude andigno* 
rant, the expression, ^< you have slavish hair in your soul,* 
was generally appHed to any dull, stupid fellow. A fcee** 
man's coat had two sleeves; that oi a slave but one. 
The slaves covered their heads with bonnets ;% an eater 
garment, which they wore, reached to the knees, § and 
had at the bottom a strip of skeepskin. They were sub- 
jected to degrading railleries from the stage.|| Terence^ 
the scene of whose Phormio was laid in Athens, affirms 
that the slaves were neither permitted to plead for them* 
selves, nor to be witnesses in any cause.f Yet it was 
customary to extort confession from them by torture ; 
which, because it was often so violent as to occasioii the 
death of the slave, or to disable him from being service- 
able to his master, any person, who demanded & slave ibr 
this purpose, was obHged to give his master a sufficient 
security to answer the loss of his slave. The various modes 
of torturing slavea are mentioned by Aristophanes,** 
and other writers. The common way of correcting them 
for any offence iras to scourge them with whips sometimes 
made of a hog^s bristles* A vDlain, who had been guilty 
of any crime which deserved punishment,, was said 
^uxtfnyifty to stand in need of, and as it were to itch lor 

** "Eiriira 3?r« l^vka St niftnv l;^i#f % Aristoph. Ayibus^ 91.2. 

Aristoph. Vesp. 443. 

— KMTttvSMat ^o^currttf, Aristopli. Lysis. 1153. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 507. Also Thacyd. lib. I. 
Servum hominem causam orare leges non sinunt ; 
Neque testimoDi dictio est. — Terence, Phorm. Act I. Scene 4* 

— — — ^ If ftXi/uixt 
Avruf, x^iftiffaift irr^tx*^* /Mt&rtySvf ii^tt¥f 
"Sr^ifixSv, trt ST Ig vets /Si>«f «^0f ^yx^*'** 
nxivPtyg i^trt^iify — Ran, y. 618. 
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the scourge. Sometimes to prevent their shrinkinpr, or 
running away, they were tied fast to a pillar. Those 
convicted of any notorious offence, were condemned to 
grind at the mill, a labour very fiatiguing in those days, 
when it was the custom to beat the grain into meal, our 
mills being the invention of later ages. When people 
wished to express the difficulty of any labour, it was usual 
to compare it to grinding in a mill.* They were also 
beaten with rods and scourges, sometimes, if their offence 
was very great, to death. Those mills were in general 
called /it^Xftiwf, which word Julius Pollux says was un* 
lucky, because of the cruelty inflicted upon the slaves in 
mills. It was usual there to examine upon the rack. It 
was likewise customary to stigmatize slaves, which was 
-usually done in the forehead, as being most visible. 
Sometimes other parts were thus used, it being not un- 
common to punish the member which had offended. 
Thus the tongue of a tattler was cut out. The usual 
way of stigmatizing w^as by burning the part with a red 
hot iron marked with certain letters, till a hir impression 
was made, and then pouring ink into the furrows, that 
the inscription might be the more conspicuous. Persons 
thus used were called ttriy/jMriau, Pliny caUs them in* 
9cripti ; Plautus, literati. This punishment was seldom 
or never inflicted upon any but slaves, and with them it 
was so frequent, that the Samians when they gave a great 
number of slaves their liberty, and admitted them to offi« 
ces in the state, were branded with the infamous name of 
Uterati. Among some nations, as the Thracians, Scythians, 
and Britons, the stigma was accounted a mark of honour. 
The slaves were branded with stigmata not only as a pun- 
ishment for their offences, but to distinguish them in case 
they should run away. Soldiers were branded in the hand, 
but slaves on the forehead. In the same manner it was 
customary to stigmatize the votaries of some of the gods.^ 

* Tibi mecum erit, Craase, in eodem pistrino vivendam. — Cicero 
De Orat, 

f See Galatians vi. 17, ra rriyfiartit r»u xv^iou*ltif9v \t rf fMf/Mri 
ft$v jS«rr«^«, i. e. the scan of wounds which show that I belong to 
the Lord Jesus. See also Rev. xiv. 9. 2 Cor. xi. 23, 25. 
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Sometimes in war, the slaves deserted to the enemy,- 
which, excepting theft, a crime almost peculiar to them, 
was the most common offence they committed, being in 
many places the only way which they had to deliver 
themselves ; but if they were taken, they were bound 
hst to a wheel, and unmercifully beaten with whips. The 
same punishment was inflicted on them for theft.* They 
were occasionally racked on the wheel, a cruelty neve* 
practised upon a free-born person, to extort a confes^on 
from them, when they were suspected to have been ac- 
cessary to any villainous design. Tvfi/rava or ritfava were 
cudgels or sticks of wood, with which criminals, particular- 
ly slaves, were beaten to death. The culprit was suspend- 
ed to a stake and beaten till he died. 

The Greeks thought it lessened the dignity of free- 
born citizens to call slaves by any name that was in use 
among them. If any man presumed to give his slave the 
name of an honourable person, it vras thought to be an 
intolerable offence. The Roman emperor Domitian is 
said to have punished Metius Pomposianus, for calling his 
slaves by the illustrious names of Haimibal and Mago. 
The Athenians enacted a law, that no man should pre- 
sume to call arty of his servants by the names of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, renowned defenders of liberty, 
who opposed the misrule of the two sons of Pisistratus. 
The Athenians were also forbidden to derive the names 
of their slaves from any of the solemn games. For the 
most part, according to Strabo, they were called after the 
names of their native countries, as Audh^ or 26^, if they 
.were born in Lydia or Syria ; or by the names, which 
are most used in those nations, as Manes or Midas in 
Phrygia; Tibias in Paphlagonia. The most common 
jiames in Athens were Geta and Davus, being taken from 
the Getes and Daci. They seldom consisted of above 
two syllables, and therefore Demosthenes having object- 
ed to Aesehines, that his father was a slave, tells him 
further, as a proof of what he affirmed, that he had falsi- 

Non furtum feci, nee fugi, si mihi dicat 

Servus, habes pretium, loris non ureris, aio Ilor. Epigt, L 
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fied Ills name, calling it Atrometus, when in fact it was 
Tromes. The reason seems to have been the same as 
in the case of dogs ; a short name being more easy of pro- 
nunciation. It was common for slaves who had recover- 
ed their freedom, to change their names for those of more 
syllables. Above all things, especial care was taken that 
slaves should not wear arms, which, since their number 
was in general altogether greater than that of the citizens, 
might have been dangerous to the public. On this ac- 
count it was not usual for them to serve in wars.* Yet 
in case of extreme danger, it was allowed, and sometimes 
when there was no such emergency. For the mainte- 
nance of security and order at Athens there was a city 
guard, composed of public slaves.f These persons, though 
of low rank, enjoyed a certain consideration, as the State 
employed them in the capacity of constables. These 
public slaves were also appointed for the trade-police,; 
and subordinate places, such as heralds and checking- 
derks, together with other offices in the assemblies and 
courts of justice, were filled by persons of the same de- 
scription. The public slaves composed the body-guard 
of the Athenians. They are generally called bowmen, 
or, from the .native country of the majority, Scythians, 
or Speusinians. They lived under tents in the market- 
place, and afterwards on the Areopagus. Among their 
number were many Thracians and other barbarians. Their 
ofticers had the name of toxarchs. In the first instance, 
300 were purchased soon after the battle of Salamis. The 
number soon rose to 1000 or 1200. These troops might, 
if necessary, be used in the field. A^ they were able- 
bodied men, they probably cost three or four minas a-piece, 
and to keep the number good, thirty or forty must have 
been purchased yearly, costing in all horn one to two ta- 
lents! Their pay was perhaps three oboli a day.f 

* vix unus Helenor, 

£t Lye as elapsi, quorum primaevus Helenor *, 

!Maeonio regi quern serva Licymnia furtim 

Sustulerat, vetitisque ad Trojam miserat armis. — Vtrg. Aen. 9. 545. 

^ An obolus was a little more than l|d. of our money ; a drachma 
7|d. ; a mina £3, 4s. 7d. ; and a talent £193, 15s. 
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A large Bumber of the rowers on board the fleets were 
slaTes. This will not be considered stiange, if it be boriMi 
in mind that the Spartans brought thdr Helots with them 
into the field; that the Thessaiiaa mounted Penes* 
tae were bondmen ; that a considerable number of slayei 
;were always employed in war as attendants on the sanaajf 
who were sometimes even manumitted ; Uiat slaves w&9 
said to have feught as early as at the biUtle of Montthoi^ 
and afterwards at Ghaeronea^ when the Athemaoa grants 
ed them their liberty. It is remailLed as an unasual cir- 
cumstance, that the seamen of the Parolos were all free* 
men.* At the successful sea-fight of Ai^nusaey th^a 
w^ere many slaves in the Athenian fleet ;'|' and it equally 
redounds to the honour of botli parties, on the one hanc^ 
that victory was chiefly owing to the ^ves, and on the 
other, that the Athenians immediatdy emandipated themi 
and made them Plataean citizen84 A large number of 
dbves were conadered not only as useful, but as neces- 
sary to a State which possessed a naval force. It was 
only on some pressii^ emergency that citbens were em<* 
ployed as rowers. 

In mining, as iut every thing where labour was aeces* 
sary, the actual work was performed by slaves. It does 
not appear that in Greece, free citizens ever laboured in 
the mines or foundries under the compidsion of tyranls. 
Tkne Rooians condemned the offenders who had been en* 
slaved, by public ordinance, to work in the mines, in the 
same manner that criminals of this description are now 
sent by the emperor of Russia to the mines of Siberia. 
This method of punishment cannot, however, have exist* 
ed at Athens, as the comnmnity did not carry on any 
mining at the public expense ; nor did it let mines for a 
term of years together with the labourers, which was only 
done by private individuals. The master, however, 6ottld 
probably punish his slaves by forcing them to labour in 
the mines as well as in the mills ; and in general) none 



* Thucyd. 8. 73. 

IXenophon, Hell. 1. 6, 17. 
Aristoph. Rao. v. 706 
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bat inferior slaves were employed in them, sudi as bar* 
barians and criminals. Their condition was not, indeed, 
so miserable as that of the slaves in the Egyptian mines, 
where the condemned labourers worked without inter- 
mission until they were so exhausted as to fall senseless ; 
but notwithstanding tlmt in Attica the spirit of freedom 
had a mild and benevolent inftaence even on the treatment 
•f slaves, yet myriads of slaves are said to have languish* / 
ed in chams in the unwholesome atmosphere of the mines** / 
As was the case in Italy and Sicily, and has frequently 
been in modem times, the insurrection of these hordes 
f>f slaves was in Greece neither unfreqnent, nor unaccom* 
l^anied with danger. In *a fragment of Posidonius, the 
eoittinuer of the history of Polybius, it is related that the 
mine-slaves in Attica murdered their guards, took forcible 
[possession of the fortifications of Sumum, and from this 
point ravaged the country lor a considerable time ; an 
occurrence which probably belongs to the end of ihe 91st 
Olympiad, about which time, during the war of Decelea, 
more than 20,000 slaves, of whom the greater proportion 
were manual labourers, escaped from the Athenians-t- 
Of the slaves, who worked in the mines, some bdonged 
to the lessees, and for some a rent was paid to the pro- ■ 
prietor, ihe maintenance being provided by the person 
who hired them. The price of slaves varied accord- 
ing to their bodily and mental qualities, from half a 
mina to five and ten minas. A common mining slave, 
however, did not cost at Athens more than from three 
to six minas, and in the age of Demosthenes not more 
than from 125 to 150 drachmas. 

When Nicias, the son of Nicerstus, gave a talent for 
an overseer of his mines^ we are to understand a person 
in whom he nnght repose entire confidence. For the 
most part, compulsion was the only incentive to Idbour, 
and little favour was ever shown to the slaves. By the 
hiring of slaves, the profit was disti^oted into various 
channels, and by this means, persons who would have 



\ 



* Athen. VII. Plutarch Domp. Nicias a&d Crassos ioit. 
t Thucyd. 7. 27. 
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24 SLAVERY IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

otherwise been unable to advance capital for so expensive 
an undertaking, were enabled to engage in the business.* 
Slaves were generally treated at Athens with more hu- 
manity than in any other place. Under grievons oppres> 
sion, they were allowed to fly to the temple of Theseus, 
whence to force them was an act of sacrilege. Those 
who bad been barbarously treated by their masters, were 
allowed the privilege of commencing a suit at* law against 
them. If it appeared that the complnnt was reasom^le, 
the master was obliged to sell his slav«. Ako, if any 
other citizen did them an injury, they were allowed to 
vindicate themselves by a course of law. It appears 
also from the comedies of Plautus, Terence, and Aristo- 
phanes, that they enjoyed great freedom of discourse, and 
had many pleasures wnich were denied them elsewhere; 
Demosthenes informs us, that the condition of a slave in 
Athens was preferable to that of a free citizen in some 
other cities ; which remark, allowing for the antithesis of 
the orator, must have contained some truth. They were 
sometimes permitted to acqmre estates for themselves, 
and to take shares in the mines on their own account. 
If they could procure enough to pay for their Mberty, no 
one had any power to hinder them. Sometimes, their 
masters dismissed them if faithful, of their own accord. 
On the performance of any remarkable service for the 
public, the State generally tO€>k care to reward then with 
liberty. Yet they were not advanced to the rank of ci- 
tizens without great difficulty and opposition. Slaves, «s 
long as they were under the government oi a master, 
were called Itxirai, but after th«r freedom was granted 
them, they were named doukot, not beii^, like the former, 
a part of their master's estate, but only required to ren- 
der some small services, such as was required of the 
fAsroixoSf to whom in some respects they were istferior.f • 

Before closing this subject^ it will be interesting to in- 



See the Dissertation of Boeckh on the silver mines of Lauhori 
in Attica, originally inserted in the Berlin Transaction*, 
t Potter's Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 68. 
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quire respecting the sentiments of some of the philoso* 
pHers and authors of Greece, on the right and expediency 
of the institution of slavery. Alcidimas, the scholar of 
Gorgias of Leontium, has this remark : " All come free 
from the hands of God ; nature has made no man a 
slave."* Philemon says, " Though he is a slave, yet he 
-lias the same nature with ourselves. No one was ever 
lyara a dave, though his hody hy misfortune may he 
i>rought into subjection."'!' Menander remarks, that 
slaves ought not ^ to be treated unjustly. J Aristotle, 
in his Politics, has taken up the subject with his usual 
scientific nicety. " By some writers," says Aristotle, 
'^ that part of economy employed in the management of 
slaves, has been dignified with the name of science ; by 
others, slavery is considered as an institution altogether 
unnatural, resulting from the cruel maxims of war. Li- 
berty, they assert, is the great law of nature, which ac^ 
knowledges not any difference between the slave and the 
master ; slavery is therefore unjust, being founded on 
violence. But property at large is m^ely an accumula- 
tion of instruments, to be moved and employed for the 
•comfortable subsistence of a family ; and even a slave is 
3n this view a moveable instrument, endowed with life, 
which, impelled by the will of another, communicates 
motion to other instruments less excellent than himself. 
Among the instruments subservient to the comfort of hu- 
man life, there is this material distinction, that the work 
per£tN*med by one class, consists in production ; and the 
work performed by another, is. totally consumed in use. 
• A domestic slave is relative to use ; his labour is totally 
consumed in promoting the ease of his master. He is 
merely the possession and property, or, as it were, the 
separable part of that master ; and every part, whether 
separable or inseparable, is to be employed, not accord- 
ing to its own caprice or humour, but in subserviency to 
the genersd good, and suitably to reason. It is to be re- 

* Scholiast on Aristotle's Rhetoric. Gillies* Greece, Vol. II. 
p. 337. 
t Fragments of Menander and Philemon, p. 226. 
j lb. 40. 
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garded simply in relation to that whole or system to 
which it appertains. A slave is simply the property of 
his master ; but the master stands in many other relations 
besides that of proprietor to his slaves. Such is the na- 
ture of servitude. We proceed to examine whether the 
institution be wise and just. 

<< To determine this question, it will be sufficient to oon-' 
template the ordiniory course of nature, and to deduce; 
from our observations clear inferences of reason. Go- 
vermne ntandsuhjection, then, are things us^iLami"ni> 
oessaryrtSey prevail everywhere, in animated, as weB 
as m bnite matter. From their first origin, some natures 
are formed to command, and others to obey ; the kihds 
of government and subjection varying with the differenced 
of their objects, but all equally useful for their respective 
ends ; and those kinds the most excellent, from whidi 
the most excellent consequences ensue. In compositions 
endowed with life, it is the province of mind to com- 
mand, and of matter to obey. Man consists of soul and 
body, and in all men rightly constituted, the soul com- 
mands the body ; though some men are so grossly de- 
praved, that in them the body seems to command the 
soul. ' But here the order of nature is perverted.* 
Those men, therefore, whose powers are clnefly confined 
to the body, and whose principal excellence conasts in 
affording bodily service ; those, I say, are naturally slaves^ 
because it [is their interest to be so. They can obey 
reason, though they are unable to exercise it ; and though 
different from tame animals, who are disciplined by means 
merely of their sensations and appetites, they perform 
nearly the same tasks, and become the property of other 
men because their own safety requires it-f 

* In this pasrage, Anstotle's better reason seems to go beyond 
his theory, and the prejudices of the age in which he Kved. 

f But who or what shall detemmie the degree of servility which 
shall reduce one to the condition of slavery ? Who has the power 
or intelligence to go round with his inkhorn and brand the subject 
of freedom and slavery respectively ? By the adoption of the rule 
proposed, many of us would be caBed to grind in the mill. The 
20,000 free Athenians might have been sadly diminished. PkUs 
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^< In conformity with these observations, nature, we see, 
has variously moulded the human frame. Some men are 
strongly built and firmly compacted; others erect and 
l^aceful, unfit for toil and drudgery, but capable of sus- 
taining honourably the offices of war and peace* This, 
however, holds not universally $ for a servile mind is often 
lodged in a graceful person ; and we have often found 
hodies formed for servitude, animated by the souk of 
freemen. Yet the distinction itself is not frivolous ; for 
were part of the human race to be arrayed in that splen- 
dour of beauty which beams from the s^tnes of the gods» 
universal consent would acknowledge the rest of man- 
kind naturally formed to be their slaves. The difference 
of minds, though less obvious, is far more characteristic 
and important; whence we may conclude that slavery 
is founded both on utility and justice. 

<' This decision, however, has been arraigned with c(w- 
siderable plausibility ; for slavery may be taken in two 
senses, in one of which he is a slave, who submits to the 
laws of war, commanding the vanquished to become the 
property of the victors. This is acknowledged to be law ; 
but the law itself is accused of iniquity. On this subject^ 
wise men hold different opinions. Some consider supe- 
riority as the proof of virtue. While others deny the force 
of this argument, maintaining that nothing can be truly 
just which is inconsistent with humanity. Unjust wars 
are often successful, by which persons of illustrious merit 
are reduced to slavery. To avoid this conclusion, the 
other party propose to limit this law to the case of bar- 
barians vanquished by Greeks ; for the nobihty of barbae 
dans is confined to their respective countries, but the no- 
bility of Greece is as extensive as the world. But in so 

Aristotle, Socrates, and a few of simflar stamp, might have escaped. 
Besides, actual slavery never made such a separation as Aristotle 
indicates. The fact is wholly the reverse. There were noble men 
in great numbers, who were toiling on the farms of Laconia, chained 
to the oars of the fleets, or delving into the mines of Laurion. It 
was i£sop, Alcman, £{H<^etus, Terence, who were slaves, while 
many a brainless free demagogue was huranguing in the forum, or 
squandering the hard*eamed produce <tf the poor slave, in the house 
of some fair Milesian. 
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doing, they abandon their own principle, and acknow- 
ledge the principles which we have established, that sla- 
very adheres to the character itself, and is independent 
of accident. There are thus two kinds of slavery, the 
one founded on natijire, the other established by law, or 
rather produced by violence. The first kind can taka 
place only when the master is as fit to command, as ^the 
slave to obey.* It is then profitable both to the slave 
and master ; whose interests, rightly understood, become 
as inseparable as the interests of soul and body.* 

It will thus be seen that the peculiarity of the relation 
between master and slave, results, according to Aristotle, 
from the superiority of character in one man over another; 
The sole condition seems to be, that one man knows hoir 
t^ command, and another knows how to obey. The bx»^ 
thor shows the mildness of his nsUure in his advice to 
\ masters to secure the fidelity of slaves by the pledges of 
wives and children, and to indulge them with the enjoys 
ment of festivals and diversions, of which their contititioa 
stands more in need than that of freemen. In the treat-^ 
ment of slaves and peasants, he considered it to be ex*- 
ceedingly difficult to hit the middle point between the 
extremes of indulgence and harshness ; that indulgence 
which is productive of insolence, and that harshness that 
will be repaid with hatred. 

Xenophon, following the example of his master^ So- 
crates, raises no objection against the institution of sla- 
very. Plato, in his Republic^ only desires that no Greeks 
may be reduced to slavery. In the sixth book of hk 
treatise De Legibus, he adverts to the question of the 
expediency of slavery. He says that many slaves have 
been found superior in their kindness towards masters,! 
to the brothers and sons of the family, practising all fide- 
lity both in respect to persons and property. On the 
other hand, he says, that there seems to be nothing in 
the soul of a slave, which can be a foundation for trust- 

* This kind of slayery would be extremely rare. It has always 
been found unsafe to trust men Tvith such power as a master exercises 
over a slave. It almost inevitably exerts a bad effect <mi the mas- 
ter. Besides, who is to determine what men are fit to command? 
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worthiness, verifying the assertion of Homer, that in the 
day when Jupiter makes slaves of men, he deprives them 
of half their reason. Alluding to the instances of the 
Messenians and some of the Italian cities, he remarks 
that the slaves have caused all manner of disturbances, 
so that an observer considering such facts would be disr 
posed to denounce the whole system as inexpedient and 
worthless. He agrees with Aristotle, that it is of the 
first importance, though very difficult, to preserve, in the 
treatment of slaves, the due medium between severit}' on 
the one hand, and indulgence on the other. 

How a thinking and pjiilosophic mind could have failed 
to have seen the utter incongruity between the boasted 
freedom of the Greek republics and the iron slavery 
which they tolerated, seems to us an exceedingly difficult 
problem. At the time when Demosthenes was uttering 
his words of fire to the few thousands of free Athenians, 
stimulating them to rise up against the aggressions of the < 
northern tyrant, as he called Fhilip, there were 400,000 \ 
human beings, whose life and liberty were at the mercy 
of a most despotic democracy. We shall, however, cease 
to wonder, when we reflect on the inconsistencies of hur 
man nature. In all ages of the world, the men who have 
been most jealous of liberty in their own persons, have 
been most willing to take it from others. The boon is 
too sweet to be distributed. The highest zest is given 
to the enjoyment by contrast. The liberty coveted is 
that resulting from instant obedience to every species of 
authority, in other words, the liberty of despotism. If 
an ancient traveller had wished to have seen the greatest 
amount of solid happiness, enjoyed by aU ranks, he must 
have left republican Sparta and Athens, and visited the 
monarchy of Macedon. We ought, however, to consider 
that the civil polity of Greece was in general so arranged 
as, perhaps, to render slavery indispensable. The insti- 
tutions of Minos, Lycurgus, and Solon, derived doubtless 
in a great measure from Egypt or from some other ori- 
ental source, were in many respects fundamentally wrong. 
They made agriculture, manufactures, mercantile pur- 
suits, and all the useful arts, unpopular. The free citi- 
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zens were intended either for soldiers, or politicians ; the 
latter oftentimes furnishing employment for the former^ 
Sparta, as has heen remarked, was saved by war and 
.ruined by peace. The theory of Lycurgus, in more than 
one respect, was at war with the human race. I^ in^ 
stilled a stoical fortitude into the bosoms of the^partans^ 
which found no opportunity for exercise, except in endur- 
ing the chances of war, or witnessing the angui^ of the 
Helots. 

In the numerous wars, which desolated, and finally, in 
conjunction with other causes, ruined the Grecian States^ 
there was one signal alleviation. In the twenty-seven 
years of the Peloponnesian war, along with the various 
miseries which it occasioned, it brought very important 
benefits to the slaves. When all the neighbouring re- 
publics were friendly, the slave looked around in vain for 
refuge from the cruelty of an inhuman master f but if 
they were hostile, it behoved equally the wealthy despot 
of many slaves, and the poor tyrant of one, to beware 
how he set the wretch upon comparing the risk of deser* 
tion with the hope of a better service. Even at Athens, 
where in general they were better treated than elsewhere, 
war produced regulations to soften their condition. In 
the comedy of Aristophanes called the Clouds, (v. 7) we 
find an old country gentleman of Attica ludicrously exe- 
crating the war, because he was no longer allowed to beat 
his slaves. 

The Grecian States suffered one of the most common 
' and pernicious evils of slavery — ^the absence of an en- 
1 lightened and virtuous middle class ; — that part in society, 
whidi constitutes its true glory and defence. In Athens, 
this dass of men could not be entrusted with any public 
office, give thdr votes in the assemblies, or have any share 
in the government. They were obliged patiently to sub* 
mit to all the laws enacted by the citizens. Aristo- 
phanes compares them to chaff, as being an unprofitable 
and useless part of the commonwealth. The women were 
obliged to carry vessels of water, and also umbrellas to 
defend the free women from the weather. The men 
were taxed twelve drachmas annually, and the women six* 
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UpSpii, 'lion-payment of this tax, they were liable to be 
soLdiuJiio slavery. Diogenes Laertius was actaally sold 
hi^ieiti^he had not wherewithal to pay this tribute. This 
was-aiiatural effect of the institution of slavery. Almost 
eVleii^.jttpecies of manual labour was considered degrading 
b^(Oiu]fS& performed by slaves. Emigrants, foreigners, and 
.allv.^ij(^e>' who were not citizens, were in general compel- 
ieA't^'p^oxi to personal labour in order to obtain a sub- 
i^jiUfll^'V*.* Consequently, in the view of public opinion, 
t&e^l-^l^e. fit subjects for oppression and insult.- They 
gj^^cilrotween the slaves and freemen, and felt little symr 
j'patbyJSoir either, and in case of an insurrection, took part 
.iXFtdL the strongest. It was a grand defect in the Grecian 
;foihQi$ .of government) that they did not adequately pro- 
vide.. Scrr iall .the classes in the community. A large part 
- oSiK^'jjopulation was cut off from all sympathv with the 
^^^o^tffyy; Where slaves abound, rich men can dispense 
; • 'snti^i'thid la^ of the poor, while the poor profit, in no 
;;'ifig;,.J5c<5TO the prosperity of the rich. The consequen- 
>,^.ce$/ol^^is state of things form one of the most promi- 
'tieiit features of Grecian history. 

■ v/j^fif/Glreece was at length absorbed in the Roman empire. 

:;£Q)sequehtlyt the Roman slave trade, in that part of the 

. ^Mtorlc^^^ems to have been mainly carried on at Delos. 

^;j£^^'isla^d rose into importance, as a commercial place, 

'^rm^t-^f^'^ fall of Corinth, and grew an entrepot for trade 

^^i^l^fnrijii.spft, between the East and West, but principal- 

;:!^^^bf!jib^?Mt^^^^ It was resorted to by the Romans 

I;;j(Ki^ .*lM{^^ other people, and the slave trade, which 

t^V^ejnbdul^Jard, was so brisk, that the port became pro- 

.'T.eniSp^^to^ch traffic, and was capable, says Strabo, of 

impQffling/^^ re-exporting 10,000 slaves in a single day. 

ThiQivCiltietan- pirates made Delos the great staple for the 

: sale'of«tbeii^ captives, which was a very gainful part of 

Uieit/Qocu^jfttion. Delos ceased to be the great mart, after 

th^ MitKitidatic war ; and it seems probable, that alter- 

watd^th^ slave trade was transferred to the various ports 

nearest those countries, whence the slaves came; and, 

therefore, perhaps, to the cities upon the Euxine, to which 

the RpmiEins might not have made direct voyages at an 
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earlier time. Corinth was long the chief slav« mart of 
Greece, and from its situation, was likely to have much |^ 
communication with the ports on the eastern side of Italy ; - 
but we meet with no authority for believing, that the Ro- 
mans resorted much thither for slaves, or other commo-. • 
dities, before their conquest of Greece. *** • 

• In the epistles of Paul to the Grecian churches, .there 
are a few allusions to slavery. Many of the poor choenix^ . 
measurers of Corinth, weary and heaven laden, doubtless < 
welcomed with great eagerness the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. Though among the foolish and weak, and despised . 
things of that luxurious metropolis, yet God chose them ^ 
to be the freemen of the heavenly city. The instructions , 
which Paul gave to them were of this tenor : " Let every , 
man abide in the same calling wherein he was called. Art ^ 
thou called being a servant (bfUJikag) ? care not for it ; but W 
thou mayest be made free, use it rather : for he that is called 
in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's freeman ; like- « 
wise, he that is caJled being free, is Christ's servant. Ye . 
are bought with a price ; be not ye the servants of m?n.\ 
Brethren, let every man wherein he is called, therein . 
abide with God."* The exhortation which Paul gives to 
the Thessalonians respecting manual labour, shows what, 
class of the community he was addressing.j The same 
apostle directs Titus, who had been left in Crete, where 
peasants and slaves, bearing the name of Periaeci, Clarotae, 
and Mnoitae, had existed from the earliest times, td ^^ ex-, 
hort servants to be obedient unto their ownr:mast$)^* ^tidi 
to please them well in all things ; not an^vArittjz .2lg%in/ 
but showing all good fidelity ; that they nifiy \$()vn the 
doctrine of God their Saviour in all things." J* rThtfe'fipos- 
tle here adverts to those vices, to which slaved in all ages , 
have been peculiarly addicted — pilfering and petulance. > 
The maid at Philippi, who had the spirit of divination, ) 
or of a soothsaying denaon, and who was very profitable , 
to her masters, was doubtless a slave.§ 

• 1 Cor. vii. 20—24. * 

t 1 Thess. iv. 11. 2 Thess. iii. 10, 11, 12. 
X Titus ii. 9, 10. also Aristotle's Politics, book 2, 
§ Actsxvi. 16. 
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There does not seem to have been any material differ- 
ence on the whole, between the treatment experienced 
y the slaves under the Grecian and the Roman govern* 
ents. The Helots might have enjoyed some advantages 
cm the &ct that they were the property of the State, 
,nd lived away from the immediate control of masters, 
in a condition somewhat similar to that of the serfs of 
modern Russia; yet they were liable to the horrible cryptitu 
eviously to the reign of Antoninus Pius, the slave at 
jlome was much less protected by law and public feeling 
than the slave at Athens. At Sparta, slaves seems to 
have had hardly any hopes of ever being admitted amongst 
freemen. At Athens, emancipation was frequent ; but 
the privileges of citizens rarely followed, even to a limited 
extent, and were conferred by public authority only. At 
Rome, the lowest slave could always look forward to 
manumission, and to obtaining the rank of a citizen, 
Ihrough the sole will of his master. Still, the Romans, 
like the Greeks, never came so far from the original view, 
of slaves being the absolute property of their owner, as 
to consider the master's rights limited to the unpaid ser- 
vices of the slave, and his powers restricted, to those of a 
domestic magistrate, for correction of slight misconduct, 
tad for enforcement of obedience and exertion. * 

The effect of Christianity, in meliorating the usage of 
slaves, though not sudden, was important. The various 
Christian emperors issued decrees, abridging the power of 
masters, and rusing slaves above the level of insentient 
creaturest The church openly condemned the barbarous 
treatment of slaves. Clemens Alexandriiius, in the close 
of the second century, forbade the bishop to accept the 
oblations of cruel and sanguinary masters. At last Jus* 
tinian did most to encourage improvement in the condi- 
tion of bondmen, and to promote the ultimate extinction 
of slavery.^ 

" See Willum Bktr'« Inquiry into the State of Slayeiy among 

rhe Romans, Edin. 1833. Also Dunlop's History of Roman Literature. 
f Gibbon's Hist Dedine and Fall, chap. 44. 
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